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THE CASE OF M’MILLEN. | under any of the officers of this House it is 


A long debate sprang up in the Senate on | ithe judgment of this House that wounded 
|Union soldiers who are not disabled from 


the case of W. L. McMillen, heretofore claiming | performance of duty should be preferred.’ 
a seat in the Senate from the State of Louis- Mr. Cox offered an amendment ‘‘that inas- 
iana—the motion being on his request to! | /much as the union of the States has been re- 
withdraw his credentials from the files of stored, all the citizens thereof are entitled to 
the Senate. It was a dispute about the coal PPT in all appointments to oflices 
condition of things in that State, and ended | under this Government,” and proposed the 
where it began, with the passage of the reso- | whole subject be referred tc the Committee 
; r 7 ee 2 SO 4 is +t} | ° 

lution by a vote of 30 to 28. So a distracting | 9 Accounts. It was so decided by the Dem- 
element has been withdrawn, it is hoped for- | jeratic majority. 

ever, from the hall of the United States | PRESIDENTIAL TERM 


. “ | : . 
Senate. ' Mr. Harrison proposed the - following 
HOUSE RESOLUTIONS. 5‘ sides 
5 ; . | amendment to the Constitution : 
In the House the two parties were evi- 

; ARTICLE XVI. 
dently feeling each other’s strength and | st : . 
reparing to make a record to go to th “From and after the election for President 
tibiae tags F y , e| of the United States next following the rati- 
country. Mr. Blaine introduced a proposal | fication of this article, the P: veatibonsk shall 
for an amendment of the Constitution which | | hold his office during the term of six years, 


is likely to open a long discussion and to | and, together with the Vice President chosen 
| for the same term, be elected in the manner 


stir the popular mind of the country to its} as now provided, or may hereafter be pro- 
very depths. It is as follows : | vided ; but neither the President nor Vice 
ARTICLE XVI. | President, when the office of President is 
| devolved upon him, shall be eligible for re 
‘No State shall make any law respecting | wjoction as Pr esident, but shall be from and 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting | after the expiration of bis office as President, 
the free exercise thereof ; : and no money! unless the same be by impeachment, a Sena- 
raised by taxation in any State for the sup- | tor for life for the United States at large, and 
port of public schools or derived from any | as such Senator shall have the same privi- 
public fund therefor, nor any public lands | leges as other Senators, except that he shall 
devoted thereto, shall ever be under the | not vote as Senator, nor shall he be Presi- 
control of any reigious sect ; nor shall any | dent pro tempore of the Senate, he shall have 
money so raised or lands so devoted be di-/ the same immunities and compensation ; but 
vided between religious sects or denomi- | hj; attendance upon the sessions shall not be 
nations. | comendade, nor shall his compensation be 
This proposal was referred to the Commit- | abridged by reason of his non-attendanee.’ 


mittee on the Judiciary. | Mr. Morrison offered a joint resolution pro- 


EMPLOYEES OF THE HOUSE. | posing the term of the Presidential office for 

Mr. Fort proposed the following resolu-’ six years,and to make the President ineligible 
tion: | for more than six years in any term of twelve 
“‘That in all subordinate appointments years after the next Presidential election, 


5R 





ee 
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which resolution was referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee. , 
REDUCTION OF THE ARMY. 

Mr. Springer offered a resolution ‘that the 
Committee on Military Affairs ‘be requested 
to inquire into the expediency of reducing 
the regular army to 10,000 men, or to such , 
number as will ‘insure an efficient public 
service at an expense of not exceeding $20,- 
000,000 annually, and that said committee re- | 
port by bill or otherwise. The resolution was | 
adopted. | 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. Stone introduced a bill proposing to | 
establish a Department of Commerce, having | 
charge of the agricultural, manufacturing, | 
and mining interests of the United States, so 
far as they are committed to the National | 
Government by the Constitution, with a Sec- 
retary, Assistant Secretary, Chief Clerk, and 
such other clerks and officers as may hereaf- 
ter be designated by law, and that these offi- 
cers be put on the same footing as those of 
the other Departments of the Government; 
that the Department of Commerce shall be 
charged with the execution of all laws of the | 
United States relating to trade and commerce, 
foreign and domestic, and of all laws for rais- 


ing revenue taxes, excises, and duties on 
imports; that it shall tabulate statistics re- 
lating to the subjects with which it is 
charged, and make an annual report to the 
President. 

REMOVAL OF HENDERSON. 

Mr., Buckner submitted a resolution call- 
ing on the President ‘“‘to transmit to the 
House all correspondence in reference to the 
dismissal of ex-Senator Johu B. Henderson, 
of Missouri, as one of the special counsel of 
the United States in the prosecution of the 
whisky-fraud cases before the United States 
Court at St. Louis.’’ The resolution was laid 
over. 

PROTECTION FROM RAILROAD EXTORTION. 

Mr. Wilson introduced a resolution ‘‘that 
it is the duty of Congress to regulate com- 
merce on inter-State railroads by appropriate 
legislation, so that the agricultural, commer- 
cial, and other industrial interests of the 
country may be protected from extortion and 
discrimination.’’ It was referred to the Com- 


GOVERNMENT DEFAULTERS. 


Mr. Hereford submitted a resolution call- 


_ ing on the Secretary of the Treasury to furn- 


ish the House with the names of the various 
persons or officers whose accounts have not 
been settled, or who have been defaulters to 
the General Government since March 2, 


| 1855, together with the amounts of each, 
|and by whom appointed.’’ 


The: resolution 
was laid over. 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 

Mr. Cox presented a memorial from the 
Centennial Commission and Board of Finance 
for av appropriation in aid of the exposition. 
The memorial recites the creation of the com- 
mission by act of Congress March 3, 1871, 
and the subsequent steps of the Government 
for the furtherance of this national design. 
It states that the amount required to carry 
the work to the opening-day is 86,724,850, of 
which there is now a deficiency of $1,537,- 
100, and makes an earnest appeal for the 
action of Congress. A visit of those repre- 
senting the three departments of Govern- 
ment to the Centennial buildings and 
grounds was subsequently planned and ac- 
complished—a very large number of our 
public men from the capital sharing the 
They were entertained in the 
most sumptuous manner, and have returned 


excursion. 


to their posts of office doubtless deeply im- 

pressed with the greatness of the occasion, 

and the need of Congressional assistance. 
ALASKA SEAL- FISHERIES. 

Mr. Payne offered resolutions calling on 
the Secretaries of the Navy and the Treasury 
for information respecting the seal-fisheries 
in Alaska, and the management of the Alaska 
Commercial Company of San Francisco from 
the date of its lease from the United States 
to the present time. The resolutions were 
agreed to. 

WHISKY FRAUDS. 

Mr. Randall submitted a resolution calling 
on the Secretary of the Treasury for copies 
of all letters, telegrams, orders, and instruc- 
tions relating to the organization and prose- 
cution of the present movements against the 
so-zalled ‘‘whisky rings’’ of St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, and Milwaukee.’”? The resolution was 





mittee on Railways and Canals. 


laid over. 
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COURT OF COMMISSIONERS OF ALABAMA CLAIMS. 

A proposition was made in the House for 
the extension of this court beyond the 22d 
of January, 1876. It was stated that in July, 
1873, the amount received from Great Britain 
in gold to pay for damages by the rebel ves- 
sels Alabama, Florida, and Shenandoah was 


$15,500,000, the value of which is esti- | 


mated at present to be $19,762,000. The 
judgments rendered by this commission to 
December 9, 1875, amounted to $5,836,805.- 
66. The claims that remain undecided 


amount to $3,400,000, which leaves a balance | 


in the Treasury of $1),426,194.34. The pro- 
posal was agreed to. 
STATUE OF LAFAYETTE. 

Mr. Hoar submitted the memorial of B. H. 
Kinney requesting an appropriation of $100,- 
000 for the erection of an equestrian statue 
of Lafayette, in memory of his distinguished 
services in the war of the revolution, and 


with appropriate designs commemorating the | 


services of other French officers and soldiers 
in that memorable contest. 
NATIONAL AND STATE RIGHTS. 

In the Senate, Mr. Morton submitted a se- 
ries of concurrent resolutions declaring that 
the people of the United States constitute a 
nation, and are one people in the sense of 
national unity ; that the Government of the 
United States is not a compact between the 
States, but was formed between the people of 
the United States in their primary capacity; 
that the rights of the States are defined and 
guaranteed inthe Constitution, and not by 
any outside theory of State sovereignty ; and 
that these rights cannot be modified except 
by constitutional amendment; and that 
State secession is an extinguished heresy. 

INFRACTIONS OF REVENUE LAWS. 

Senator Stevenson submitted a resolution 
calling on the Secretary of the Treasury for 
copies of all dispatches and papers relating 
to the ‘‘whisky-frauds’’ in St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, and Milwaukee. Onthis resolution a 
spirited debate sprang up, in which it was 
contended that tue communication of such 
intelligence to the country at this time 
would impede the prosecution of parties to 
these frauds, whereupon the resolution was 
withdrawn. 





] 


SPECIE PAYMENTS. 

In the House, Mr. Hale submitted a pre- 
amble and resolution reciting the commit- 
‘ment of the country against repudiation, and 
| declaring it to bethe judgment of the House 
that the former legislation of Congress on 
this subject should be carried out, and that 
for this purpose all the necessary power 
| Should be put in the hands of the Secretary 
| of the Treasury. 
; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


"he resolution was referred 


REMOVAL OF DISABILITIES. 
Mr. Randall presented a preamble and 


resolution proposing to remove all remaining 
| disabilities upon persons in the United States 
| arising out of the late civil war, which was 
|made a special order on the Tuesday follow- 
}ing. 
| ss PAYMENTS TO DISLOYAL PERSONS. 

Mr. Vance introduced a bill proposing to 
repeal the former legislation of Congress 


prohibiting payments to disloyal persons, 


| which was referred to the Committee on the 

| Judiciary. 
» OATH OF OFFICE, 

Mr. Morey introduced a bill prescribing 

oath of office for persons elect- 


| 
| 
| the following 
led or appointed to offices under the Govern- 
iment of the United States: ‘I, A. B., dosol- 
| emnly swear (or affirm) that to the best of 
| my knowledge and ability I will support and 
| defend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign or domestic; 
| that I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same ; that I take this oath freely with- 
any mental reservation or purpose of 





| out 
jevasion ; and that I will well and faithfully 
| discharge the duties of the office on which I 
| am about to enter, so help me God;’’ that 
| said oath, so taken and signed, shall be pre- 


| served in the files of the proper office, and 


|any person who shall falsely take the said 
| oath shall be guilty of perjury, and on con- 





| viction, in addition to the present penalties 
for this offense, shall be deprived of his 
| office, and rendered incapable forever after 
of holding any office or place under the 
| United States. The second section provides 
\that no other oath shall be required ; but 
| this act shall not be construed as relieving 
|; persons from any disabilities under which 
| they may lie at present. 
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The bill was referred to the Judiciary 

Committee. ; 
JAPANESE INDEMNITY FUND. 

In 1863-4, in consequence of disturbance 
in the Japanese Empire for damages accrued 
to the shipping interests of other nations, for 
which an indemnity of three millions of dol- 
lars was exacted by the Governments of 
Great Britain, France, Netherlands, and the 
United States, the share of the United 
States was $750,000. The actual damages 
and expenses arising from the event referred 
to have all been paid, and amounted to less 
than $50,000. The unexpended balance 
amounts at present to more than a million 
and a quarter dollars. The memorial of 
David Murray, presented in the House, re- 
cites the facts of the case, and offers very 
cogent reasons why this sum should be re- 
turned to the Government of Japan. The 
subject was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

FINANCIAL POLICY. 

Mr. Lawrence presented a resolution “that 
it isthe sense of this House that the policy 
of finance should be steadily pursued which, 
without a shock to business, will ultimately 
equalize the purchasing power of the gold 
and paper dollar. The resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Currency and Banking. 

SUBSIDIES. 

Mr. Holman submiited the following reso- 
lution: ‘‘That in the judgment of this House, 
in the present condition of the financial 
affairs of the Government, no subsidies of 
any sort or kind should be granted by Con- 
gress, and that at this time all appropriations 
should be limited to such amounts only as 
shall be imperatively demanded by the pub- 
lic service.’? The resolution was adopted by 
a vote of 232to18; thirty-nine members not 
voting. 

CURRENCY AND EXPENSES. 

Mr. Anderson submitted resolutions de- 
claring that instead of increasing revenue 
Congress should cut down expenses, and that 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
be instructed to report a bill repealing the 
national banking law, and substituting for 
national bank currency a national paper 


made a legal tender for all debts, public and 

private, including duties on imports, and to 

be interchangeable for registered bonds bear- 

ing 3.65 per cent, interest. The first resolu- : 

tien was adopted, the second referred to the 

Committee on Banking and Currency. 
RECIPROCITY. 

Mr. Ward introduced a resolution to au- 
thorize the appointment of commissioners to 
ascertain on what terms a mutual beneficial 
treaty between the United States and Canada 
may be negotiated. It was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

SENATOR SPENCER. 

Senator George S. Spencer submitted some 
remarks touching the aspersions publicly 
made on the manner of his election to a seat 
in the Senate from the State of Alabama, and 
offered a resolution that the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections be instructed to in- 
vestigate and report upon the same. The 
resolution was agreed to. 

THE MISSISSIPPI ELECTION. 

Senator Morton offered a preamble and res- 
olution in regard to the alleged fraud and 
violence of the recent election in this State, 
which was taken up for consideration. A 
long and spirited debate ensued—conducted 
by Messrs. Morton, Bayard, and Thurman, 
pending which the Senate entered into ex- 
ecutive session. The extent of the scandal 
of this election is beyond any parallel in the 
history of the country, and if one-tenth part 
of the allegation is true, it is a cause of 
shame that should bring a blush to the cheek 
of every lover of American institutions. 

THE PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 

Senator Edmunds offered the following res- 
olution : 

‘Whereas, since the last session of the Sen- 
ate the Vice President of the United States 
has deceased, therefore 

‘*Resolved, That on the 7th of January next 
at one o’clock, P. M., the Senate will proceed 
to the clection of a Presideut pro tempore.’’ 

The resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Privile ges and Elections. 

The subject was subsequently brought to 
the attention of the Senate by the following 
resolution offered by Senator Edmunds: 

‘Resolved, That Mr. Thomas W. Ferry, a 





money issued directly from the Treasury, 


Senator from the State of Michigan, be the 
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President of the Senate until January 7, 
1876, and until a fresh appointment shall be 
made. ”’ 

The resolution was agreed to. 

PETITIONS, BILLS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 

To a stranger the number of papers offered 
in Congress on all subjects is something 
most surprising. Already in the first month 
of the session there is a flood of business 
pouring in upon the new Congress—for in- 
crease of pensions, for the relief of private 
persons, for the division of States into judi- 
cial districts, touching the disposition of 
the Geneva award, for the completion of a 
naval monument, for the amendment of the 


revised statutes of the United States, for new | 


post-routes, for the reduction of rates of 
postage, concerning the transmission of 
merchandise through the mails, for a joint 
high commission to settle by arbitration all 
isputes among nations, for the reduction 
d tes a g nations, for the reduction of 
arilf on wines, for the relief of Methodis 
tarilf o nes, for tl lief of Methodist 
churches, for a commission of inquiry into 
1e alcoholic traffic, for the establishment o 
the alcoholic traffic, for tl tablis] t of 
new signal stations, and indeed for every 
1ing and a 1ings that it ever entered i 
thing and all things that it ever entered into 
e imagination of mé conceive. Sure 
the imagination of man to conceive. Surel 


the right of petition is in full exercise | 


among our fellow-citizens. At this present 

writing 169 bills have been offered in the 

Senate, and 384 in the House. 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEES. 


As the House is Democratic, great interest 
was manifested in the forty-seven staading 
committees. This was one of the last acts 
of Speaker Kerr before the adjournment for 
the holidays. The committees as at present 
constituted show a great preference given to 
the West and South, and analmost total dis- 
regard of New England. Many surprises 
were excited, and the ambition of some 
prominent gentlemen in the Democratic 
party has no doubt been disappointed. Time 
alone will prove with what judgment the 
Speaker has acted in this important matter. 

PAGE’S RESOLUTION. 

On Friday, December 17, 1875, Mr. Page 
submitted the following preamble and reso- 
lution : 

‘Whereas, the Constitution of the United 
States as framed by the fathers of the Repub- 
lic imposes no limit upon the eligibility of 


| any citizen to the office of President, further 
than that he shall be native-born, and of a 
| certain age, and time of residence; there- 
| fore be it 

“*Pesolved, That in the judgment of this 
House the right of selecting candidates for 
the office of President can only be lawfully 
exercised by the people under the existing 
Constitutional restrictions, and has never 
been delegated by the people to the House 
ot Represeniatives, or to any members of the 
| same, and that any attempt by the House of 
Representatives to limitor forestall the pub- 
lic will on a question of such importance is 
an invasion of powers reserved to the people 
at large, to be freely exercised by them with- 
out any interference from any legislative 
body whatever.’’ 

The resolution was permitted to lie onthe 
On Monday Congress adjourned for 





| 
| 
| table 
| the holidays to Wednesday, January 5, 1876. 
| The light of the Centennial year has bro- 
| ken upon us—a year to be memorable in the 
| history of the Republic. 
AFTER RECESS. 
Both Houses met January 5th, 1876, and 
proceeded to business. In the Senate little 
but routine business has occurred up to the 
present date. Tuesday, January 11th, was 
set apart for eulogies upon the life and 
character of Senator Andrew Johnson, of 
Tennessee, who deceased during the summer 
recess of the Senate; and Thursday, January 
13th, was set apart for eulogies on Henry 
Wilson, the late Vice President of the United 
States. Both occasions weremarked by much 
feeling and the utterance of honest and 


kindly words. 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 

The question raised by Senator Edmunds 
before the recess upon the status of the pre- 
siding officer of the Senate has been disposed 
of in the following action of the Senate. Mr. 
Morton, from the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, submitted the following reso- 
lutions: 

1. That the tenure of office of the President 
pro tempore of the Senate elected at one ses- 
sion does not expire at the meeting of Con- 
gress after the first recess, the Vice Pres- 
ident not having appeared to take the 
| Chair. P 

2. That the death of the Vice President 
does not have the effect to vacate the office of 
| the President pro tempore of the Senate. 
| 3. That the office of President pro tempore 
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of the Senate is held at the pleasure of the 
Senate. 

4. That Hon. Thomas W. Ferry, a Sena- | 
tor from Michigan, who was elected Presi- | 
dent pro tempore of the Senate at the last ses- | 
sion, is now the President pro tempore of the | 


Senate by virtue of said election. 





Senator Merrimon contended that when a | 
President pro tempore has been elected he | 
may rightfully continue to hold the office so 
long as his term of Senator continues, or un- 
less he be rémoved for cause, until the Vice | 
President shall return to the chair, or a new | 
Vice President shall be elected. An investi- 
gation of the records shows the first four | 





cases occurring prior to 1804, which were | 
treated upon the assumption that the office | 
ceased on the reappearance of the Vice 
President, or on the meeting of the Senate | 
after the first recess. But subsequent to | 
1804 forty-nine cases are given in support of | 
the position that the office continues without | 
re-election. | 

Senator Saulsbury maintained that the 
Senate does not exhaust its power over the 
question by the choice of a President pro 
tempore, otherwise a state of things might 
occur in which the business of the Senate 
must stop. 

Senator Jones, of Florida, concurred in the 
views of Senator Merrimon, and argued that 
the Senate has only an implied right of re- 
moval, while the law of Congress devolving | 
the duties of President on the President pro | 
tempore of the Senate in case of the death or | 
disability of both President and Vice Presi- 
dent has constitutional authority; and that 
in a conflict between an implied right of the | 
Senate and a law of constitutional authority 
the implied right must give way to the con- 
stitutional authority. 

The question being then taken on the first 
and second resolutions by yeas and nays 
they were unanimously adopted. 

On the third resolution, Senator Thurman 
held that the solution of this question de- 
pends upon the meaning of the phrase pro 
tempore, and in view of the circumstances 
moved that the resolution be indefinitely 
postponed—pending which the Senate ad- 

On Wednesday, January 12th, the | 
Senator Edmunds | 


| 








journed. 
subject again recurred. 


argued that the phrase pro tempore means 
‘for the time being,’? ‘‘for the instant,’”’ and 
that the framers of the Constitution so in- 
tended. He cited the practice of the English 
House of Lords in confirmation of this view. 
He also contended that the power of appoint- 
ment or election implies the power of re- 
moval and change. He supposed a number 
of cases where any other construction would 
create confusion, and possibly arrest the 
legislation of the country. 

Senator ‘Wallace held that the President 


pro tempore of the Senate is an officer of the 


United States as well as of the Senate. He 


| cited the early action of the framers of the 


Constitution in proof of this, showing their 
manifest intention to place the possible suc- 
cession to the Presidency only upon an offi- 
cer of the United States. He advanced other 
cogent proofs of this construction from the 
legislation of 1792, and from the remarks of 
Mr. Seward upon the subject in the 33d 
Congress. 

Senator Morton concurred in the views of 
Senator Edmunds that the Senate has power 
to elect a President pro tempore in the absence 
of the Vice President at its pleasure, quoting 
in support of his position from Cushing on 
Parliamentary Law. 

Senator Norwood put the question, ‘‘Sup- 
pose the President of the United States 
should die to-day, would not the President 
pro tempore immediately become acting: Pres- 
ident—and if so could we by a vote of the 
Senate here to-morrow change the first and 
put another man in his place ?’’ To this ques- 
tion Senator Morton replied that he could 
not answer, as that is oneof the very points 
which remain in doubt. He expressed the 
opinion, however, that in the case supposed 
the incumbent would hold both offices and 


| be bound to discharge the duties of both. 


Instances analogous were cited from the 
States of Arkansas and Illinois. 

Senator Stevenson maintained that the 
office of President pro tempore of the Senate 
is one of fixed tenure, not subject to change 
at the mere pleasure of the Senate, citing in 
confirmation the opinions of the eminent 
jurists, Collamer of Vermont and Bayard of 
Delaware. There was no difference between 


bem on the point that the office was fixed 
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by the Constitution, although they reached 
different results as to its diration. He held 
that while the tenure of the office of Presi- 
dent pro tempore is of uncertain duration, it 
is fixed and determined, not by the Senate, 
but by the Constitution, hence the act of 1792 
and a long series of precedents subsequently 
arising giving this construction. 

Senator Conkling put the following case: 
Suppose the President pro tempore should en- 
ter on the duties of the Presidential office, 
and his term as Senator should expire be- 
fore the close of the Presidential term, would 
he continue to be acting ex officio as Presi- 
dent of the United States though the term of 
his Senatorship by virtue of which he came 
to be President pro tempore had expired ? 

Senator Stevenson replied thatin his opin- 
ion such acting President should continue io 
act though his term as Senator had expired. 
He likewise contradicted the view of Senator 
Morton that a President pro tempore on assum- 
ing the duties of President of the United 
States should be bound at the same time to 
act as presiding officer of the Senate. He 
cited a case of himself in the State of Ken- 
tucky in refutation of such a view, and Sen- 
ator ‘Thurman of Ohio added two cases in his 


own State where the governorship of the | 


State devolved on the speaker of the Senate, 
and it was decided in both cases that the 
speaker accepting the office of Governor 
thereby vacated his office as Senator. 
Senator Morton added the case of Pinch- 
back, who became Governor of Louisiana ; 
meantime his office as Senator expired, but 


3 inue act as Governor till Governor | 
he continued to act as Governor till e “necessary. 


Kellogg was installed. 

Senator Stevenson contended that this case 
was directly in support of his views on the 
question now pending. 

Senator Thurman stated that 
was induced to take the view of the report 
of the committee, but that the discussion 
had changed his mind, and that now he in- 
clined to believe that the preponderance of ar- 
gument was against the power of the Senate 
to change the presiding officer of the Senate 
as was contended in the report. He further 
argued that on assuming the duties of the 
President of the United States the President 
pro tempore would vacate his office as Senator. 


Senator Alcorn argued in favor of the 
view that when the President pro tempore 
assumes the duties of President of the Uni- 
ted States he is then beyond the reach of the 
Senate. He cited authorities from his own 
state of Mississippi in support of this posi- 
tion, while at the same time contending that 
the power to appoint implies the power to 
remove. But he thought these questions did 
not really conflict. 

The question being taken on the indefinite 
postponement of the resolution, the Senate 
refused to postpone. 

Senator Whyte offered an amendment in 
pursuance of the view that when the Presi- 
dent pro tempore assumes the duties of the 
President of the United States he steps be- 
yond the reach of the Senate. 


The amendent was rejected, and the 
resolution was agreed to by avote of 34 
to 15. 

Senator Stevenson suggested that this ac- 
tion had left the whole question in great un- 
certainty, and that he should propose a res- 
olution instructing the Judiciary (ommittee 


to look into this matter and by necessary 


| and proper legislation provide for any and 


every contingency that may occur. 

The fourth resolution, declaring that Hon. 
Thomas W. Ferry, a Senator from Michigan, 
who was elected President pro tempore at the 
last session, is now the President pro tempore 
by virtue of said election, was withdrawn on 
the ground that in view of the other resolu- 


| tions already adopted this resolution is un- 


at first he | 


And so after all the efforts on this subject 
nothing has been settled but a temporary 
decision of the Senate that it may at its will 
supersede one incumbent of the office by the 


| election of another, and this rule may itself 


| 
| 
| 


be reversed at some future time by another 
vote of the Senate. But the discussion has 
shown one thing, namely: the great defects 
of existing legislation upon the whole ques- 
tion, and the imperative necessity in so im- 
portant a matter of passing an act which will 
clear the case of its present difficulties and 
avoid the formidable evils which might now 
arise in a very palpable contingency. 
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NEUTRALITY BETWEEN SPAIN AND CUBA. 
Senator Conover submitted a concurrent 
resolution, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed, which was to the effect 
that the President should issue a proclama- 
tion of strict neutrality between Spain and 
Cuba, and that the President place in full 
force and operation the same provisions 
made and enacted by the Government of Her 
Majesty, the Queen of Spain, June 17th, 1861, 
on the occasion of the outbreak of the civil 
war in the United States. 
NATIONAL AND STATE RIGHTS. 

Senator Whyte gave notice of a substitute 
for the resolutions of Senator Morton on 
National and State rights, which substitute 
recites the old Democratic doctrine on this 
subject as held before the late war for the 
suppression of secession and rebellion. 

WOMEN’S PETITION FOR POLYGAMY. 

Senator Sargent presented the memorial 
of 22,626 women of Utah, of the Mormon 
faith, with the remark that while he did not 
concur in the objects of the petition, but be- 
lieved them to be wholly detrimental to so- 
ciety, yet recognizing always the people’s 
right of petition he desired that the memo- 
rial might be read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories. The petition prays 
that Congress may make no law prohibiting 
the practice of plural marriages as found in 
the Territory of Utah, and that Utah may be 
received as a State into the Union, 

Strange fanaticism! Can society, for whose 
protection Government exists, permit such a 
solecism in the nineteenth century? This is 
the problem. Men and women claim, under 
the American doctrine of personal conscience 
and private judgment, the right to perpetu- 
ate as a part of their religious faith this 
relic of a civilization which was long ago 
worn out and cast aside through the length 
and breadth of Christendom. 

THE HOUSE. 

On the first day of meeting after the recess 
Mr. Morrison, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee of Wavs and Means, in Committee of 
the Whole, offered resolutions assigning the 
different portions of the President’s Message 
to their re<pective committees, which being 
reported to the House caused considerable 
debate, particularly as to the assignmet n 





f 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


questions on currency and finance to the 

Committees of Ways and Means and of 

Banking and Currency. This resulted in the 

adoption of the resolutions as they stood. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 

Mr. Holman offered a resolution recom- 
mending that the people of every county in 
the United States assemble on the 4th of 
July, 1876, in their several counties, and 
cause to be delivered a historical sketch of 
the county from its formation, a copy of 
which shall be filed with the Librarian of 
Congress. ‘he resolution was referred to 
the Centennial Committee. 

WORKING MEN OF THE DISTRICT. 


Mr. O’Brien presented a long memorial, 
prepared by John Pope Hodnett, in behalf of 
the working men of the District of Columbia, 
setting forth a great variety of facts and 
figures in relation to the condition of labor, 
and the system of contracts, and the scale of 
prices, and the claims of laborers under the 
direction of the Board of Public Works, and 
the indebtedness of contractors to working 
men of the District, as well as detailed ac- 
counts of the same, and praying an appro- 
priation to pay these men, and the appoint- 
ment of a disbursing officer to see them paid. 

This petition, signed by fourteen thousand 
working men, was ordered to be printed in 
the Congressional Record. 

MANAGEMENT OF NAVY-YARDS. 

Mr. Goode submitted a resolution of inquiry 
on the management of the navy-yards and 
of ship building, which was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

PACIFIC RAILROAD SUBSIDY BONDS. 

Mr. Lawrence submitted a resolution of 
inquiry as to what legislation may be neces- 
sary to secure the United States indemnity 
from the Pacific Railroad Company, which 
was adopted and referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. He stated that this company 
received from the United States over twenty- 
seven millions in bonds, and now refuses to 
pay the full interest on these bonds. At the 
same time the company is taking no meas- 
ures to pay this interest save what is paid in 
certain amounts of freight, leaving a large 
balance unprovided for, which balance in 
bonds and arrears of interest amounts to 
forty-eight millions of dollars. 
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EDUCATION. 

Mr. Monroe submitted the following pre- 
amble and resolution, which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor: 

‘‘Whereas it is commonly admitted that the 
general education of the people is indispen- 
sable to the prosperity and even to the con- 
tinued existence of a republic in which the 
responsibilities ofsuffrage are universal ; and 
whereas the last census reveals the alarming 
fact that more than one-fifth of the popula- 
tion of the United States above the age of 
ten years is unable to read or write, and 
that nearly one-fourth of all the legal voters 
of the nation is in this condition of illiteracy ; 
and whereas this want of the rudiments of 
knowledge among those who elect the offi- 
cers of the State and nation exists largely by 
the act of the National Government through 
the extension of the right of suffrage and in 
States which are disabled by the waste and 
impoverishment of war, from making ade- 
quate provision for tlie support of common 
schools ; and whereas our soundest jurists 
have held, with Judge Story, that the Con- 
stitution confers the power upon Congress, 
in the exercise of a sound discretion and 
with proper regard to the just autonomy of 
the States, to apply the money raised by 
taxation to the promotion of the general 
welfare of the United States: Therefore, 

‘* Resolved, That the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor be requested to inquire in 
regard to the expediency of making moderate 
appropriation from the Treasury, upon the 
ratio of illiteracy, for the voluntary accept- 
ance of States which have established or will 
establish a permanent system of common 
schools for the education of all their youth, 
and supported in fair proportior, by the tax- 
ation of their own people; and that the 
said committee report by bill or otherwise.’’ 


Mr. Randall. I would like to hear that 
resolution read again, as it seems to be 
a very important one. 

Mr. Monroe. It is only offered for ref- 
erence, and not for adoption. 

Mr. O’Brien asked if it would be proper 
to include in this reference of the resolution 
to the committee that it*should never come 
back again ? 

Mr. Buckner objected to its going in the 
Record ! 

These gentlemen are Democrats. 

ECONOMY AND REFORM. 

Mr. Morrison submitted the following, 
which was referred to the Committee of 
Ways and Means: 








| the claims from time to time satisfied 


‘* Resolved, That the several committees of 
this House having in charge matters pertain- 
ing to Indian affairs, military affairs, naval 
affairs, post-office and post-roads, public 
lands, public buildings and grounds, claims 
and war claims, be, and they are hereby, 
instructed to inquire, so far as the same may 
properly be before their respective commit- 
tees, into any errors, abuses, or frauds in 
the administration and execution of exist- 
ing laws affecting said branches of the pub- 
lic service, with a view to ascertain what 
change aud reformation can be made so as 
to promote integrity, economy, and eflicien- 
cy therein; that the Committees on Expend- 
itures in the State Department, in the 
Treasury Department, in the War Depart- 
ment, in the Navy Department, in the Post- 
Office Department, in the Interior Depart- 
ment, in the Department of Justice, and on 
Public Buildings, be. and they are hereby, 
instructed to proceed at once, as required 
by the rules of the House, to examine into 
the state of the accounts and expenditures of 
the respective departments submitted to 
them, and to examine anid report particular- 
ly whether the expenditures of the respect- 
ive departments are justifled by law ; whether 
and 
discharged by the respective departments 
are supported by sufficient vouchers, estab- 
lishing their justness both as to their char- 
acter and amount; whether such claims 
have been discharged out of funds appropri- 
ated therefor, and whether all moneys have 
been disbursed in conformity with appropri- 
ation laws ; whether any, and what, provi- 
sions are necessary to be adopted to provide 
more perfectly for the proper application of 
the public moneys and to secure the Govern- 
ment from demands unjust in their character 
or extravagant in their amount; whether 
any, and what, retrenchment can be made 
in the expenditures of the several depart- 
ments, without detriment to the public ser- 
vice; whether any, and what, abuses at any 
time exist in the failure to enforce the pay- 
ment of moneys which may be due to the 
United States from public defaulters or 


| others; and to report, from time to time, 





such provisions and arrangements as may be 
necessary to add to the economy of the sev- 
eral departments and the accountability of 
their officers; whether any offices belong- 
ing to the branches or departments, re- 
spectively, concerning whose expenditures 
it is their duty to inquire, have become use- 
less or unnecessary; and to report, from 
time to time, on the expediency of modifying 
or abolishing the same ; also to examine into 
the pay and emoluments of all offices under 
the laws of the United States ; and to report, 
from time to time, such a reduction or in- 
crease thereof as a just economy and the 
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public service may require, And for the 
purpo-e of enabling the several committees 
to tully comprehend the workings of the 
various branches or departments of Govern- 
ment, respectively, the investigations of said 
committees may cover such period in the 
past as each of said committees may deem 
necessary for its own guidance or informa- 
tion, or for the protection of the public jn- 


terests, in the exposing of frauds or abuses | 


ofany kind in said departments; and said 
cominittees are authorized to send for per- 
sons and papers, and may report by bill or 
otherwise. 


“Resolved further, That the Committee on | 


Public Expenditures be instructed to inves- 

tigate and inquire into the matters set forth 
8 1 

in the foregoing resolution in the legislative 


department of the Government, except in so | 


far as the Senate is exclusively concerned, | 


and particularly in reference to the public | : j 
| soldiers of the late Confederate army.’’ 


printing and binding, and shall have the 
same authority as is conferred upon the other 
committees aforesaid.’’ 

This action is regarded as the entering 
wedge of investigation that knows no end, 
and will entail on the Treasury an extra ex- 
pense of uncertain limit with results wholly 
inadequate to the pains employed. 

UNION SOLDIERS. 
Mr. Cason submitted the following, which 


was finally adopted: 

‘Whereas the people of the United States 
have lately passed through an internecine 
war in which one section of the country has 
been arrayed against the other, brother 
against brother, and father against son ; and 
whereas we owe the preservation of the 
Union, the establishment of peace, and the 
enforcement of law and order to the bravery 
and patriotic devotion of the loyal seldiers 
to the Union and its cause: ‘Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the House of Representatives, 
That we recognize the brave and gallant 
services rendered by the loyal soldier to his 
country in the time ofits greatest need and 
peril, and that we do earnestly recommend 
to the people of our common country the ut- 
most care and watchfulness over the rights 
and interests of these brave men, securing 
to each one in need employment, and to such 
and their families the necessaries and com- 
mon comforts of life; and in all cases of 
public employment and in the bestowment 
of the emoluments of office, that, all other 
things being equal, the soldier should have 
the preference over the civilian, and, as one 


branch of the legislative department of this | 


Government, we are in favor of laws being 
enacted by (ongress giving liberal pensions 
to the deceased and crippled soldiers, and to 
the widows and children and dependent 





fathers and mothers of those who have died 
of wounds or diseases contracted while in 
the service of the Union army, and to each 
living soldier, and to the widows and heirs 
of those dead, such bounties and homesteads 
as a generous Government can afford to those 
who have won and preserved to the nation 
its unity and Constitution. *’ 

In pursuance of the above Mr. Fort sub- 
mitted the following, which was referred to 
the Centennial Cominittee : 

‘* Resolved, That the doctrine just announced 
by the House in the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr, Cason) is so wise 
and just, that in the judgment of this 
House it should be followed by officers of 
the House in filling subordinate places under 
their authority, and that in all such cases 
they are hereby instructed to give to well 
qualified Union soldiers preference over 


Mr. Cox styled it ‘‘a big thing.’’ 

Mr. Wood spoke of ‘‘buncombe resolu- 
tions.’’ So it was buried in the Centennial 
Committee room. 

CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 

Mr. Hopkins reported a bill appropriating . 
$1,500,000 for completing the Centennial 
buildings, and other preparations for the 
Centennial anniversary, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

FRATERNAL 

Mr. New submitted the following resolu- 


FEELING. 


tion : 

** Resolved, That the fraternal feeling and 
good-will now existing in all sections of the 
United States, and the manifest disposition 
and purpose of the men who battled against 
each other in the late civil war to join hands 
as one people in the future is a most auspic- 
ious ushering in of the Centennial year; and 
while the people are thus making an honest 
effort to live together in peace and uphold 
thesame flag for an undivided country, their 
representatives in Congress should do no act 
which will unnecessarily disturb the patri- 
otic concord now existing and increasing, or 
wantonly revive the bitter memories of the 
past.’’ " 

Which was unanimously adopted—where- 
upon Mr. Fort submitted the following reso- 
lution : 

‘Resolved, That in consideration of the 
existence of the auspicious harmony ex- 
pressed in the resolution of the gentleman 
from Indiana, just passed, wounded Union 
soldiers ought not to be removed from posi- 
tions in this House which they may be quaii- 
fied to fill.’’ 

Which the chair decided out of order. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BONDS. 

Mr. Slemons offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted : 

“Whereas an act of Congress approved 
June 20, 1874, authorizing the sinking fund 
commission of the District of Columbia to 
issue bonds of the District payable in fifty 
years from date, bearing interest at the rate 
of 3.65 per cent. per annum, for the payment 


of which, interest and principal, the faith of 


the nation is pledged, does not limit the 
amount of said issue: Therefore, 

“Be it resolved, Thatthe House Committee 
on the District of Columbia be, and they are 
hereby, instructed to report as early as prac- 
ticable what legislation is necessary to the 


protection of the United States and the Dis- | 
trict of Columbia against loss on account of | 


the unlimited power of said sinking fund 
commission in the premises.’’ 

Mr. Durand submitted a resolution looking 
to legislation which shall prohibit assess- 
ments or demands on Government employees 
for political purposes, which was adopted 
without debate or discussion. 

DIFFICULTIES ON THE MEXICAN BORDER. 

Mr. Schleicher offered the following : 

‘Resolved, That the portion of the Presi- 
dent’s message which refers to the inroads, 
robberies, and murders along the Mexican 
border in Texas be referred to a special com- 
mittee of five members, with instructions to 
inquire into the cause and the nature and 
extent of those depredations, and the meas- 
ures that might prevent their continuance, 
and to report at as early a day as practicable.”’ 

Which, after considerable debate, was 
adopted. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 

Mr. Oliver offered the following, which 
was ordered to be printed in the Record : 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 

the Constitution of the United States so as 

to elect the President and Vice President 
thereof by a direct vote of the people 
thereof. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein,) That the following article 
is hereby proposed as an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, which, 
when ratified by the Legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States, shall be valid as a part 
of the Constitution, to wit: 

ARTICLE—. 

After the year 1876 the President and Vice 
President of the United States shall be elect- 
ed by a direct vote of the people of the sev- 








eral States, and the electors in each State 
shall have the same qualification as the elec- 
tors of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature. 

The person receiving the greatest number 
of votes for President shall be the President, 
and the person receiving the greatest num- 
ber of votes for Vice President shall be the 
Vice President ; but if two or more persons 
shall each receive an equal and the greatest 
number of votes for President, then the 
House of Representatives shall from such 
persons immediatély choose the President ; 
and if two or more persons shall each receive 
an equal and the greatest number of votes 
for Vice President, then the Senate shall from 
such persons immediately choose the Vice 
President. In such elections each House 
shall vote viva voce, and each member shall 
have one vote, and the person receiving 
a majority of the votes cast shall be elected; 
and in case of a tie the presiding officer shall 
determine it. 

The election for President and Vice Presi- 
dent shall be held at the time now provided 
by law for vhoosing the electors of such offi- 
cers, but Congress may prescribe a different 
time, which shall be the same in all the 
States; and Congress shall prescribe the 
manner of holding and conducting such 
elections and making the returns thereof; 
and in case of failure so to do, that duty 
shall devolve in the order named, first, on 
the President of the United States ; second, 
on the Legisiature of each State within that 
State; and, third, upon the chief executive 
of each State within that State. 

Thereturns shall be canvassed at the time 
and in the manner now provided or which 
may be hereatter provided by the joint rules 
of the two Houses or by law, by and in the 
presence of both Houses of Congress, who 
shall be the judges (each House voting sepa- 
rately) of the returns and ele.tion; but in 
case the two Houses shall not agree. then the 
matter of disagreement shall be referred to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, which 
shall forthwith decide the same; and such 
decision shall be final. 

Also the following in relation to the elec- 
tion of United States Senators : 

“*Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, (two-thirds of each House 
concurring,) That the following article is 
hereby proposed as an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, and, when 
ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths 
of the States, snall be valid to all intents and 
purposes asa part of the Constitution, to 
wit: , 

ARTICLE—. 
“The Senate of the United States shall be 
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composed of two members from each State, 
who shall hereafter be elected by a direct 
vote of the people for six years; and the 
electors in each State shall have the same 
qualifications as the electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State Legislature ; but 
the Congress may by law provide for con 
ducting and holding the election and can- 
vassing the vote. 
AMNESTY. 

Mr. Randall moved to suspend the rules in 
order to consider the amnesty bill which had 
been introduced by him. 


The bill proposes (two-thirds of each 
House concurring) to remove all the disa- 
bilities imposed and remaining upon any 
person by virtue of the third section of the 
fourteenth amendment, and that whenever 
such person from whom such disabilities are 
removed by this act shall be elected or ap- 
pointed to any post or office of honor or trust 
under the Government of the United States 
he shall take the oath prescribed by section 
1757 of title 19 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, or such other official oath as 
may be hereafter prescribed in such cases 
by any future act of Congress. 

As soon as the bill was read, Mr. Blaine 
indicated a desire to offeran amendment as 
a substitute. Then lively skirmishing com- 
menced on the Democratic side to prevent 
any amendment and to restrict debate. The 
Democrats attempted to pass the bill under 
the operation of the previous question. 
They failed in this by a vote of 175 to 97, 
18 not voting, whereupon Mr. Blaine, as a 
privileged question, moved to reconsider 
this vote, and gave notice that upon the mo- 
tion to reconsider being agreed to he would 
move the following amendment, and would 
debate the question : 

‘* Be it enacted, etc.. That all persons now 
under the disabilities imposed by the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, with the exception of Jefferson 
Davis, late president of the so-called Con- 
federate States, shall be relieved of such 
disabilities upon their appearing before any 
judge of a United States court and taking 
and subscribing in open court the following 
oath, to be duly attested and recorded, 
namely: I, A. B., do solemnly swear, or 
affirm, that I will support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic; that I 
will bear true faith and allegiance to the 








same; that I take this obligation freely, 
without any mental reservation or purpose 
of evasion; and that, to the best of my 
knowledge and ability, I will well and faith- 
fully discharge the duties of a citizen of the 
United States.’’ 

He proceeded to give the legislative history 
of amnesty from the passage of the fourteenth 
amendment, which at the time of its becoming 
a part of the Constitution, included about 
18,000 men in the South. In a time when the 
Republicans had a two-thirds majority in 
both Houses ot Congress, they began to remit 
the disability imposed. The very first bill 
relieved some 1,578 citizeus. The next bill 
set free 3,526 gentlemen. Many of the gen- 
tlemen on this floor to-day, said Mr. Blaine, 
were relieved by these two bills. The next 
step was a general law passed May 22, 1872, 
since which time no one has been refused 
who petitioned for amnesty, with one single 
exception, and in no instance of amnesty 
granted has there been any other than a 
unanimous vote. This clemency has been 
going on under Republican legislation till 
the number remaining under disability in the 
South is not more than 750 persons, As nearly 
as can be ascertained of those who were edu- 
cated at West Point, were officers in the 
Army and went into the rebellion, there are 
325, those in the Navy about 295; those un- 
der other heads, Senators, Representatives. 
officers in the judiciary service, heads of 
Departments and Foreign Ministers, make up 
a still smaller number. 

Mr. Blaine continued, observing that with 
one exception he saw no reason why these 
gentlemen should not all receive amnesty, as 
it had been granted to others of the same 
class. But he argued that if they were to 
be clothed with citizenship they should at 
least ask for it and take an oath that they 
would be good citizens. He cited Robert 
Toombs, of Georgia, as having spoken con- 
temptously both in this country and Europe 
of asking for American citizenship, and de- 
clared that if Mr. Toombs could not ask for 
citizenship he could stay out,and that the 
people of the country could stand it. 

But while he excepted Jefferson Davis, it 
was not on the ground of his being President 
“f the rebel government, nor of any special 
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damage done to the Union hy him above acter that it is surprising he should be taken 


others, nor of any personal or special conse- 
quence attaching to him, but because he was 
the author, knowingly, deliberately, guiltily, 
and willfully, of the gigantic murders and 
crimes at Andersonville. He declared that 
the atrocities in this rebel prison transcended 
anything to be found in history. 

Mr. Robbins, of North Carolina. That is an 
infamous slander ! 

Mr. Blaine continued, holding up the re- 
port of a committee of Congress, alleging 
that the facts could not be disputed or gain- 
said. He supported this position by citing 


portions of the report and the evidence on | 


which it is based. After showing that no- 
body proposed to punish Jefferson Davis, he 
concluded by saying that he should protest 
by his voice and his vote against crowning 
with the honors of American citizenship the 
man who organized that murder. 

Mr. Cox obtained the floor and made a 
speech in opposition to Mr. Blaine’s amend- 
ment, made up of poetical citations, pass- 
ages of Scripture, and various odds and ends 
of sharp wit and saucy retort. His speech 
was withheld for revision before being pub- 
lished in the Record. 

Mr. Kelley lifted upacry for unqualified 
amnesty, coupled with an appeal for an ap- 
propriation for the Centennial celebration. 

Mr. Hill, of Georgia, an ex-member of the 
rebel Senate, obtained the floor; pending 
which the House adjourned. 
when the amnesty amendment of Mr. Blaine 
came up, Mr. Hill made a speech, which, like 
that of Mr. Cox, was withheld for revision. 
The points of his speech as revised and pub- 
lished in the Record are as follows : 

1. That the whole evidence of the alleged 
cruelties at Andersonville and ascribing their 
authorship to Jefferson Davis is ex parte, tak- 
en in fury and rage and mutilated at that. To 
prove this statement he introduced the testi- 
mony of Dr. Jones, a Confederate surgeon 
who was sent to Andersonville to investi- 
gate the alleged cruelties—as though the 
testimony of Dr. Jones was not also ez parte. 
He likewise referred to the trial of Wirz, the 
keeper of Andersonville prison, and adduced 
the testimony of one Lewis Schade, who was 
counsel for Wirz, and a man of such char- 


The next day | 


| into consideration for a single moment. He 
| then undertook to insinuate motives on the 

| part of Mr. Blaine by connecting with the 
| discussion General Grant and the whiskey 
| frauds, the Credit Mobilier, the Sanborn con- 
| tracts, and the Board of Public Works inthe 
| District of Columbia. 

| 2. His next point was an attempt to show 
| that the Confederate government did all they 
could to ameliorate the condition of the 
| prisoners at Andersonville, by providing a 
| healthy locality, pure water and shade trees, 
| by permitting the prisoners to purchase veg- 
' etables. They could not furnish them cloth- 
| ing or mediciue, for they had them not. The 
stockade at Andersonville inclosed twenty - 
seven acres permeated by astream of water. 

| He attempted to prove that the rebel pris- 
| oners at Elmira were worse treated than the 


Union prisoners at Andersonville, by citing the 
fact that in round numbers the rebel prison- 
;ers in Union hands were 220,000, out of 
| whom over 26,000 died, while the Union 
prisoners in rebel hands were 270,000, out of 
whom 22,000 died. 

3. His next question was—Who is respon- 
sible for this state of things? And he undertook 
to show that the whole responsibility was 
on the Union Government in refusing an ex- 
change of prisoners, or listening to any 
arrangement by which they might be re- 
turned. 

Mr. Hill was permitted to exceed his hour, 
and as he was about to continue his speech, 
Mr. Blaine read an extract from the records 
of the Confederate congress showing that 
Mr. Hill as a Senator in that congress had 
introduced resolutions to the effect that if 
any person pretending to be a soldier or 
officer of the United States shall be captured 
on Confederate soil he shall be presumed 
to have entered Confederate territory to incite 
insurrection and abet murder, and shall suf- 
fer death, and asked Mr. Hill if he was the 
author of that resolution. Mr. Hill did not 
recollect. His memory was evidently at 
fault. He continued, citing the testimony 
'of General Grant and some statements of 
| the prisoners themselves, and a letter from 
|a Mr. Brown, a contributor to Harper’s 
| Monthly, to prove thatthe only man respon- 
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sible for ali these horrors was Edwin M. Stan- 
ton, the Union Secretary of War! 


In the conclusion of his speech, he threw 
down the glove to the Republican party—that 
great party that saved the Union and gave 
him leave to speak so freely in that foruam—in 
these terms, ‘‘But to you gentlemen who 
seek still to continue strife, to you we make 
no concessions. Martyrs owe no apologies to 
tyrants !’”’ and with this flourish of rhetori- 
cal insult he sat down. 

The next day General Garfield replied ina 
speech of great calmness and force, and with 
tremendous effect, because it was the utter- 
ance of truth. 


He began by expressing regret for the ne- 
cessity of recalling the horrible details of the 
past.. He spoke of the importance of the 
question, and of the purpose of the. Demo- 


cratic majority to put through their measure. 


for amnesty without permitting an adequate 
discussion, or anything in the shape of 
amendment. Two points had been suggested 
for the improvement of the bill. The Repub- 
licans were now anxious to close this matter 
of amnesty in good faith, and in a manner 
betitting the gravity of the occasion. They 
wished to imitate the mercy of God which, 
though free, had still to be implored. That 
was the first point. The second was to make 
one only exception—that of Jefferson Davis. 
The Democratic proposition was affirmative, 
and should be supported by affirmative rea- 
sons. If the Republicans objected, they 
should have been met soberly. But how 
have their objections been treated? The 
speech of Mr. Cox was like joking at a fu- 
neral. Thespeech of Mr. Hill was an arraign- 
ment, not only of the Republican party, but 
of the whole twenty-five millions of Union 


‘people in the country. The war not only 


abolished slavery and set free four millions of 
bondmen, but it decided the conflict between 
the Republican and Democratic theories of 
allegiance. He then discussed the question 
under the figure of an issue at law when, 
during the progress of the trial, some of the 
members of the bar and parties to the ccen- 


test had been disbarred. He said, using this * 


illustration, there are 750 persons now dis- 
barred before the Constitution, and we are 





all agreed as to the full restoration of all 
these persons with one exception. 

The reason assigned for this exception is 
that Jefferson Davis did so violate the laws 
of war as to make it unfit to restore him to 
his former privileges asa citizen, and he 
might have added that there was in the camp 
of Christ one man so traitorous to God and 
humanity that there was for him no for- 
giveness in heaven, earth, or hell. 

But how, said he, has this argument been 
met? They have met it by denying the 
atrocities at Andersonville. They called the 
committee of Congress which made the re- 
port proving these atrocities ‘‘a humbug 
committee,’’ an ‘‘ex parte committee that 
made its report infury and rage.’’ 

He then revited from public documents the 
history of the report, and of the evidence 
taken upon the trial of Wirz. He showed 
the infamous character of Winder, the tool 
of Jefferson Davis, sent expressly by him to 
do whatever the malignity of his nature 
prompted him todo. He adduced the pro- 
test of the Confederate Inspector General 
Chandler against the continuance of these 
atrocities. Winder was left, however, to go 
on with his cruelties till he had caused the 
death of 12,644 Union soldiers in his horri- 
ble prison-pen at Andersonville—nearly as 
large a number of men as fellin the English 
army in the ten great European battles, com- 
mencing with Talavera and ending withthe 
Crimea. 

The next answer of the Demucrats is that 
the Union prisons exhibited greater atroci- 
ties than the rebel prisons. In reply to this, 
Mr. Garfield appealed to the Democratic 
members on the floor from those localities 
where the Union prisons were to know if 
they would indorse such astatement. It was 
indignantly denied by those gentlemen. He 
produced other incontestible proof of the 
utter falsity of the allegation, till Mr. Hill 
was compelled to explain that he meant only 
to say that the rebel prisoners in Union 
prisons were subjected only to such hard- 
ships as are always incident to war. 

Mr, Garfield then showed how the thirty or 
forty maimed Union soldiers who had been 
employed about the Capitol have just been 
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turned out to make places for rebel soldiers. 
This statement called forth an interruption 
from Mr. Reagan, who said that in the last 
Congress 18 Federal soldiers had been ap- 
pointed by the Doorkeeper of the House, 
while 24 had been appointed by the Door- 
keeper of this House. 

Mr. Garfield explained that he hoped it 
was so, but that in the post office of the 
House a statement just placed in his hands 
showed that while 9 Union soldiers were on 
the roll iu the last Congress, they have all 
been removed in this Congress, and 13 rebel 
soldiers have been placed upon theroll. He 
was willing the twostatements should go to- 
gether. 

He then referred to the number of prison- 
ers taken on either side during the war. He 
held a statement which showed that the 
Union forces had taken 476,169 rebel pris- 
oners, while the rebel forces had taken 188,- 
145 Union prisoners, and he gave cogent rea- 
sons why the rebel prisoners were not, as a 
body of men, as strong and capable of endur- 
auce as the Union soldiers, and that this was 
one of the causes of their greater mortality. 

He then discussed the question of exchange 
of prisoners during the war, and showed the 
reasons which controlled the policy of the 
Union Government in this matter, and which 
clearly proved that it was owing to the Con- 
federate hatred and inhumanity toward the 
blacks, and that the loyal people chose to 
abide by the laws of war among all civilized 
nations, at whatever cost, rather than desert 
the bondmen for whose cause the war was 
maintained. 

He then appealed to the ex-rebels on the 
floor, and said, ‘‘Do you wish easier terms for 
others than those on which you yourselves 
came back?’ This led to a colloquy, in 
which Messrs. Hill and Tucker engaged with 
some pertinacity—the ex-rebel Tucker re- 
marking that he did not speak ‘‘to excuse 
himself, but to excuse some of the noblest 
men he had ever known, and of whom the 
gentleman might be proud to claim to be a 
peer.’’ Of this bravado Mr. Garfield took no 
notice. 

He then replied to the charge of Mr. Hill 
that all the wrongs of the South were charge- 





able to Northern fanaticism, and he did this 
with a dignity and power which should have 
caused the faces of men with the least sen- 
sibility to tingle with the blush of shame, 
and he concluded one of the most effective 
and exhaustive speeches that have been de- 
livered in Congress in many years by say- 
ing, ‘‘I join you all in every aspiration that 
you may express to stay in the Union, to heal 
its wounds, to increase its glory, and to 
forget the evils and bitterness of the past. 
But do not, for the sake of the 300,000 
heroic men, who, maimed and _ bruised, 
drag out their weary lives, carrying in their 
hearts the memory of what they suffered in 
the prison-pen—do not ask us to vote to put 
back into power that man who was the cause 
of their suffering—that man still unshrived, 
unforgiven, and undefended.’’ 

After this a running minor debate followed 
between Messrs. Seelye, Randall, Frye, 
Banks, Hill, Blaine, Reagan, Atkins, and 
Jones. 

Mr. Blaine contended that he had the right 
of reply under the rules. It was finally 
agreed that Mr. Blaine should have the right 
of reply for one hour, and then move the 
previous question, upon which the House ad- 
journed. 

The next day the subject was resumed, and 
Mr. Knott, from the Judiciary Committee, 
reported the amnesty bill with an amend- 
ment requiring an oath to be taken by the 
person amnested, Nodebate, no suggestion, 
not even from the minority members on the 
committee was permitied, and the Democrats 
attempted to put the bill through by a direct 
vote, which stood 182 to 97; two-thirds not 
concurring, the motion was lost. 

Mr. Blaine then took the floor and moved 
to reconsider the vote. Attempts were made 
to obstruct his purpose, but they were foiled 
on every side. He then read a letter from 
ex-Governor Holden, of North Carolina, dated 
January 12, 1876, directed to himself, in 
which Mr. Holden shows that he has been 
impeached and disfranchised in that State, 
and that there is no proposition for amnesty 
towards him. Mr. Blaine said ‘‘gentlemen of 
the South must come here with clean hands 
before they asked for amnesty for Jefferson 
Davis. Do not come here with that request 
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while you are persecuting men in the South 
for no crime but simply being Republicans !’’ 
This was a telling shot. He then asked 
unanimous consent to offer his bill, and 
would yield to any gentleman on the other 
side to strike out the clause excepting Jeffer- 
son Davis. Mr. Randall objected. Mr. 
Blaine made other efforts for unanimous 
consent, which being persistently rejected he 
said he wuuld end the matter right here, 
and withdrawing his motion to reconsider he 
resumed his seat. 

Mr. Randall appealed to him not to with- 
draw his motion, but the only response was 
a call for the regular order, and so amnesty 
was killed in the house of its friends ! 

This great debate will develop to the 
country the feelings and purposes of both 
the political parties as represented in Con- 
gress. Republicans have nothing to fear 
from such an agitation, It is only the apa- 
thy of the country and the siren song of 
fraternity while the designs of the Southern 
leaders and their plastic allies in the 
North are being carried forward that the 
true patriot and loyal citizen has to fear and 
guard against. 


to 





Our Best Men for the Convention. 

The Republican Convention that is to meet 
for the selection of our standard bearers in 
the Presidential campaign should be a model 
one in every respect. The people should 
send to it none but first-class men, men 
whose charaster is above reproach, and whose 
patriotism is beyond question. The Conven- 
tion will be one of the most, if not the most, 
important ever held in this country. On its 
deliberations will depend, in a great degree, 
the future weal or woe of the Republic. 
Therefore the most sagacious and reliable 
men in the Republican ranks must be se- 
lected to represent the loyal masses in whose 
name they are to act. To secure such men 
the delegates who appoint them must be 
chosen by the people with especial reference 
to their high character as citizens and their 
fitness for the duty which devolves upon 
them. Republicans everywhere should see 
to it that no personal ambition nor groun4- 
less prejudice should be allowed to trammel 
the freedom of those who are to meet in 





National Convention to make choice of the 
best man for the highest office in the gift of 
the people. On the choice made the success 
or failure of the Union cause and the party 
pledged to its maintenance largely depends. 
No human sagacity can foretell the direful 
consequences which would follow in the track 
of Democratic ascendency. Our national 
credit would be imperiled, our rights of cit- 
izenship destroyed, our public treasury plun- 
dered in the name of law, and those forces 
of social and political anarchy which were de- 
feated on the battle-field would triumphantly 
assert their sway over a people that could no 
longer resist their encroachments. 

The safety of the Republic lies in the 
wisdom of the Convention that is to name 
the man who is to bear the banner of Repub- 
licanism in theapproaching struggle. There- 
fore we plead with the people to send to the 
Convention the best men ot the nation, 
whose patriotism and judgment can be relied 
upon, and whose decision will command, not 
only the respect, but the confidence of the 
American people. 


Se i 


Stranp SHOULDER To SHouLpER.—When the 
halls of Congres, are converted into a forum 
for the defense and justification of the late 
rebellion, and the acts of a loyal people in 
conducting a great war for the preservation 
of the Union are criticised and denounced 
by men who owe their lives to the magna- 
nimity of the loyal masses, is it not about 
time for the friends of the Union to stand 
shoulder to shoulder in guarding the nation 
against renewed attacks of the once defeated 
enemies of the Government? 

> oe 

GratituDE or Reprusics.—Faith in the 
gratitude of Republics would have been 
sadly shakenif the victims of deliberate star- 
vation at Andersonville could have looked 
beyond their misery and beheld the authors 
and abettors of their sufferings standing on 
the floors of Congress, defending the cruel- 
ties practiced, and holding up to the loyal 
people of America that arch traitor, Jefferson 
Davis—whose life has been spared through 
the magnanimity of a Republic he en- 
deavored to destroy—as a model of patriot- 
ism and public virtue. 
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SOME PILASES OF ENGLISH LAND TENURE, AND PLANS 
OF LAND TENURE REFORM. 


The relations subsisting between English wenn of the tenantry on the large estates 


tenant farmers and their landlords were 
some time since illustrated in connection 


with a disagreement that arose between the 
Earl of Darnley and acertain Mr. Lake, who, 
besides being the tenant of one of Lord Darn- 
ley’s farms, is Mayor of Gravesend, and 


of this country that they are not mere rent- 
payers or customers for the commoility called 
land; but on the contrary retain just so much 
lof feudal tradition as, without compromising 
their due in@ependence, serves to establish 
some kind of sympathy of sentiment, and 








therefore a person of some social importance. | identity of interest between themselves and 
It seems that Mr. Lake hasason in the /their landlord.” In asubsequent note he 
West Kent Yeomanry Cavalry, tle Colonelcy isays: “Tf I were willing to have tenants 
of which was some time ago resigned by Lord }upon such terms as yours, I might as well 
Darnley in consequence of a quarrel] with the | put up my farms to public competition ; 
captain of one of his companies A majority | indeed, it would be foolish not to do so, as 
of the members of that company—most of/I should get higher rents than I do.’’ 

them being tenants, or the sons of tenants, If Mr. Lake had been an average English 
on the Darnley estate—took sides with his j farmer, we presume he would have recog- 
Lordship, and followed his example in leav- | nized the feudal traditions attaching to his 
ing the service. This course, however, was|tenancy, and anticipated his landlord’s 
not pursued by the son of Mr. Lake, although | wishes, in which case the world at large 
he was a member of the same company. At | would not have been reminded, as it has been, 
this Lord Darnley felt aggrieved, and ap-| that those feudal traditions still exist upon 
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pealed to the elder Lake to use his influence 
with his son toinduce him to leave the 
trcop. Mr. Lake replied that he ‘‘could not 
think the relations between a loyal subject 
and his Queen should in any way be inter- 
fered with by those between a landlord and 
his tenant.’’? In short, Mr. Lake refused to 
interfere, and as a return for his contumacy 
was served with a notice to quif the farm. 
But the point which most interests us is the 
theory of English land-tenure laid down by 
the Earl in the course of his correspondence 
with Mr, Lake on the subject of their differ- 
ences. It seems that for some years past his 
Lordship has observed on the part of Mr. 
Lake a neglect of some of those marks of defer- 
ence which he regarded as appropriate to the 
position of a tenant. He complains, for in- 
stance, that since 1871 Mr. Lake had not 
honored him with his company at the annual 
dinner given to the tenants on his estate, 
and, indeed, at the last five dinners had 
been present only once. He then goes on to 
say: ‘‘Now what I wish to suggest for your 
consideration is how far any person has a 
right thus to maintain a position of isolation 
under such circumstances. It is the charac- 
6R 


| English estates. An English paper, in com- 
menting upon this affair, expressed its sense 


oe obligation to Lord Darnley for so dis- 
| tinetly formulating the feudal theory as to 
|the tenure of land, but suggested that it 


| might be fair to have it clearly stated when 
la farm is let ‘‘ whether the transaction is 


| commercial or feudal; whether the tenant is 
|to hold that he has done his duty when he 
has paid his rent and cultivated his land in, 
scientific fashion; or whether he is still bound 
to perform the feudal ‘incidents’ of voting: 
with his landlord, of sharing the patroniz- 
ing hospitality of tenants’ dinners, and: of 
compelling his sons to follow. the landlord’s 
flag when he happens to quarrel with the 
service of his Queen.’”? * * ‘OE course 
itis understood,’’ continues the same journal 
in a sarcastic vein, ‘‘that he is not to make 
use of the nefarious machinery of the. ballot 
to conceal his vote. He will be reyuired to 
share his landlord’s religious as well as. his 
political creed; and though all his sympa- 
thies may be with the robust Protestantism 
of the Baptist Chapel, he will have to wor- 
ship amid the Ritualistic aids to devotion 





which please the esthetic piety of his bet- 
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ters. He must not grumble when the county | annum. The cottage, which was built about 
hunt treads his springing corn into the | two years ago, contains six rooms, which 
ground. * * He must echo the squire | have a height of from 8 feet 6 inches to 9 
and the parson at the Board of Guardians, | feet from floor to ceiling, and is situated on 
and he must vote stoutly against a school! a good turnpike road within four miles of a 
board.”’ | market town, within less than two miles of 
These, it seems, are some of the incidents | a railway station, and buta few hundred 
of feudal tenure. At the same time, it must yards distant from a local post office and a 
be admitted that not all English landlords | national school. This is on the estate of 
are like the Earl of Darnley; and it is a| Lord Hanmer, near Whitchurch, Shropshire. 
fact, which any one who visits England may | While some of the great proprietors are al- 
ascertain for himself, that either through | lowing their cottages to fall into decay, and 
the force of ‘‘feudal tradition,’’ or for some | merging the small plots of land attached to 
other reason, a considerable portion of the | them into the adjoining farms, this noble- 
land comprised in the great estates of the! man is taking here and there a few acres 
nobility is really rented a good deal below | from his farms and erecting thereon com- 
its strict commercial value. It must te! fortable cottages for the laborers and me- 
observed, however, that this is only another | chanics of the neighborhood. And while he 
way of saying that the men who have monop- | lets these tenements at very moderate rates, 
olized the soil do not push their udvantage | he does not appear, like the Earl of Darnley, 
to the extreme limit ; or, in other words, that | to expect in return the privilege of treating 
they do not exact for its use quite as much | his tenants as feudal dependents. In relig. 
as the density of population, and the conse- | ious matters he is especially liberal, and the 
quent keenness of competition, would enable | only thing towards which he appears to be 
them to obtain. The London correspondent of | downright intolerant is the vice of intem- 
the Liverpool Journal, in commenting dine perance. 
this point, says: Within a few miles of Lord Hanmer’s es- 
“A kinsman of mine is a Scotch land-| tate is one which was purchased, about 
surveyor, valuer, and agent. Not long ago twenty-five years ago, by the son of a wealthy 
I walked with him over a farm of six hundred manufacturer. Its purchaser having been 


ar " . af ‘i : 
soir Aall9 ae hap ek gens mel Pg brought up in a commercial atmosphere, nat- 
oJ " ad | i . . m a 
The rent is 30 shillings anacre. My friend, | urally expects to get for it its full commer- 
when he heard this, exclaimed with astonish- | ¢ial value, and does obtain higher rents than 


ment: Thirty shillings!’ Why I have let | most other landholders in the same part of 


this at $4 per acre! Some time afterwards [| j : 
ascertained that all the land on this estate— | senced vee these other landholders So saves 
an estate in one of the best farming counties | capital in the improvement of his farms, 
in England—tetched on an average 25s. 64. | he is far from being a favorite among the 


thousands of acres of land no better than | the country. Although more ready than 


an acre. Its market value, said a gentleman | people in his neighborhood, who regard him 


to the proprietor, ‘is about 50 shillings per | é oe ah oat : 
acre.’ The answer was, ‘I know it.’ This| #5 @ Keen, close trader, always ready to 
js not a singular case in that county. The! buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest 


‘adjoining estate comprises, on the whole, ‘market. 

‘better land—some of it, indeed, is very | What has been said will help to explain 

excellent regency a wapues pee AL position of the different parties of land- 

27 shillings an acre. The proprietor of this F fi : : 
tenure reformers in England. Justly dis- 


estate told me that his farms have not been 
valued for seventy years.”’ gusted with assumptions of feudal preroga- 


During a recent visit to England the) tives, such as thatto which the Earl of Darn- 


‘attached to it paid a rent of £5 10s. per 


writer of this article became cognizant of 
cases quite similar to those just mentioned. 
A mechanic occupying a comfortable brick 
cottage with about two acres of good land 





ley has given an indiscreet publicity, and 
holding that the monopoly of the soil by a 
small privileged: class is contrary at once 
to public policy and the laws of nature, lead- 
ing members of the Liberal party, such as 
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Mr. Bright, are seeking to break up the 
great estates by removing all obstacles to the 
transfer of land and making it as easy to 
sell a piece of real estate as it now is—to 
use Mr. Bright’s own language--to sell aship. 
Believing with their whole hearts in the 
doctrine of free-trade, reformers of this class 
think that the application of this principle to 
land would result in dividing it up into com- 
paratively small properties and establishing 
the very best system of land-tenure which 
is attainable. 

From this view the more radical land re- 
formers wholly dissent. They know that in 
a country so densely peopled as Great Brit- 
ain, and onein which wealth is so abundant, 
yet so unequally divided, free trade in land 
might, indeed, result in a large increase in 
the number of landed proprietors, but could 
not possibly result in a wide distribution of 
land among the people and the creation of a 
freeholding peasantry such as now exists in 
France and Belgium. They know, too, by 
observation and experience that the large 
landholder who has inherited his estate 
from remote ancestors, and whose income 
even from « moderate scale of rates is usually 
very large, is apt to make an easier landlord 
than the proprietor who has purchased land 
out of the profits gained in trade cr manu- 
factures, and whose property may be barely 
sufficient, even when let to the best advan- 
tage, to yield him an income adequate to his 
real or imagined needs. Hence, if they 
were reduced to a choice between the adop- 
tion of the Bright programme and letting 
things remain as they are they would prob- 
ably decide for the latter, on the ground 
that the mass of the people, whose poverty 
would stiil keep them in the position of ten- 
ants, are better off under a few compara- 
tively easy landlords than they would be 
under a large number of more exacting ones. 

They do not propose, however, to let things 
remain as they are, for they do not believe 
themselves restricted to the alternative just 
mentioned. Like Lord Darnley, they rec- 
ognize the ‘‘ feudal traditions’’ which cling 
to the estates of the English nobility, but 
unlike him they recognize in those traditions 
a sword with two edges, of which by far the 


keener one is turned towards the nobility | 





themselves. Nor do they especially mourn on 
account ofthe one which is turned towards the 
farmer, the object of their solicitude being the 
working people. In short, they propose the 
adoption of a policy based upon the fact that 
under the feudal system—the system under 
which the great estates were established— 
the nobles were only tenants in capite, hold- 
ing their lands from the Crown, to which they 
owed in return homage and service, just as 
the inferior tenants owed the same to them. 
In course of time the Crown ceased to exer- 
cise its prerogatives, and, as the nobles were 
left to do about as they pleased in their re- 
lations with their tenants, their estates came 
to be practically the same as if they were 
their own property. Nevertheless, in the 
eye of English law the land has never ceased 
to be the property of the Crown; and un- 
der the present constitutional form of Gov- 
ernment, the Crown meansthe nation. Con- 
sequently the English estates are legally 
public land. But although this may be ac- 
cepted as legai theory, the proposition to re- 
duce it to practice by ejecting the present 
holders without compensation would shock 
the English legal and judicial mind quite as 
much as if no such theory existed. Even 
the Radicals, however—at least the more 
prominent and influential of their number— 
do not propose so much as this. They do 
propose, however, to take advantage of the 
nation’s legal right so far as to rescue for the 
masses of the people at least a share of those 
original rights in the soil of which they have 
been despoiled. 

The plan proposed by the late John Stuart 
Mill was that of reviving the dormant right 
of the State so far as regards the future in- 
crease in the value of land, except when sach 
increase is due to labor or expenditure on the 
part of the landholder. This plan would 
leave the landholder in possession of what- 
ever revenue he now derives from his land, 
and would only deprive him of his prospect- 
ive profits from an unearned increase in the 
price of land or its rental value. In its 
adoption the nation would virtually say to 
the landholders: ‘‘The land you hold is 
mine, but I have been negligent in the asser- 
ticn of my rights and have given you cause 
to suppose that I never should assert them. 
In this belief, or perhaps even in ignorance 
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of my legal position, many of you have pur- ; emanates from no less distinguished a per- 
chased your land at the prevailing high |sonage than Professor Newman, who some 
prices of the present time, and all of you have | months ago, it will be remembered, organized 
formed expectations based upon the present la new national union of agricultural laborers 
value of your holdings. This value, therefore, | with a view to the adoption of political meth- 
I am disposed to leave undisturbed im your | ods, instead of strikes, as a means of advanc- 
possession ; but | shall not permit you to en- ling their cause. In a letter to Mr. Walter, 
hance it still further by taking advantage of yy. Pp, — better known as chief proprietor of 
the growing necessities ofthe people. I give the London Yimes—Professor Newman pro- 
you notice, then, that for every shilling oF | poses that existing estates be carved into 
additional tribute which you levy upon the /small farms, and let at a fixed rent, with 
people in the form of increased rents, I shall | , guaranty that this rent shall never be 
take as much from you in the shape of taxes, | raised on individuals separately, but only 
to be used for the benefit of the people in| by a national act adding to the rents ex- 


_ the maintenance of free schools and other | isting at the time of its passage such uni- 


useful institutions, or in the reduction of | form percentage as may be deemed proper. 


the taxes now paid by other portions of the 
community.’’ 

Those who advocate this policy point out 
that the population of Great Britain has more 
than doubled since the beginning of the pres- 
ent century ; that the average rental value 
of land has increased in more than the same 
proportion, while the increase in its selling 
price has been still greater; that this in- 
crease, whether in rental value or in selling 


' price, has not been due, save in a very small 


degree, to labor or expenditure on the part 
of the landholders, but simply to the fact 
that increased competition for land and its 
products has enabled them to ask and obtain 
increased prices, they having the monopoly 
of an article, the supply of which remains 
absolutely fixed in quantity, however great 
may become the increase of demand through 
increase of population. They might also 
justly argue that if there are a very few es- 
tates like that above mentioned, the rent-roll 
of which has not been revised for seventy 


| This statement, which is taken from a short 
|paragraph on tne subject in an English 
"paper, piobably fails to give a precise 
idea of Professor Newman’s scheme, but it 
serves to skow how the idea of putting into 
exercise those national rights over the land 
which have so long been held in abeyance 
is gaining ground among English thinkers, 
and being disseminated among the people. 

Such ideas will probably strike most peo- 
ple, even among republican Americans, as 
Gecidedly revolutionary in their character ; 
| but desperate evils require desperate reme- 
| dies, and considerations affecting the very 
existence of the nation may ere long force 
the British Government to repair the wrong 
by which the masses of the people have been 
robbed of their interest in the soil. 

There is asuspicion abroad that British 
power has entered upona period of decay, 
and if that be true, it is high time to do 
something calculated to infuse new spirit 
among the masses of the British people. 








years, there are many others like that of the | When Russia found Herself beafen in the 
Duke of Westminster, which being cut up| Crimean war her most sagacious statesmen 
into city lots and built upon, has made: the | perceived that the emancipation of her peas- 
family rich beyond computation. This in | ants was necessary to the development of her 
crease of population, they say, is still going | full strength. A few years later the new 
on, though somewhat less rapidly than form- | Emperor issued the ukase giving freedom to 
erly, and may be expected to go on for a the serfs, and that was accompanied by 





considerable period in the future ; and if the | measures designed to raise those serfs to the 
Government does not interfere, rents will | position of freeholders. When Prussia, like 
rise still higher, the landlords grow still | all the rest of continental Europe, lay tremb- 
richer, and the masses sink deeper and deep- 
er into helpless and hopeless poverty. 

The latest proposition on this sublect 


ling at the feet of the first Napoleon, her 
great statesman, Baron von Stein, whose 
monument has recently been dedicated at 
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Berlin amid the acclamations of a grate- 
ful people, saw plainly enough what was 
necessary to restore her strength. ‘‘ To 
lift a people up,’’ said he, ‘‘it is necessary 
to give liberty, independence, and property 
to its oppressed classes, and extend the 
protection of the law to.all alike. Let us 
emancipate the peasant, fur free labor alone 
sustains a nation effectually. Restore tothe 
peasant the possession of the land he tills, 
for the independent proprietor alone is 
brave in defense of hearth and home.’’ 

In former times English armies were 
largely made up of the yeoman class. ‘‘And 
you, good yeomen,”’ cries Henry V. at Har- 
fleur, ‘‘whose limbs were made ir England, 
show us here the mettle of your pasture.”’ 
In Shakspeare’s time the yeoman class still 
formed a considerable part of the population, 
and Nasse points out that ‘‘in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century Coke could say 
in a well-known judgment that the third 
part of England consisted of copyhold.’’ 
But copyholds and common lands have alike 
been swallowed up in the great estates, and 
the agricultural population of the England 
of to-day cousists of tenant farmers, few 
of whom enjoy any real independence, and 
wage-laborers, who pass through life with 
the possibility of ending itin the poor-house 
ever before their eyes. 

To devise and carry out a practical reform 
which shall not merely create, a yeoman 
class, but turn to the highest advantage of 
the entire people those rights in the soil 
which, in belonging to the nation, belong in 
part to each one of its citizens; to establish 
a system which, so far as is possible, will 
preserve these rights against new encroach- 
ments, and transmit them unimpaired 
through successive generations—to do this 
with the requisite boldness, aud yet without 
unnecessary harshness, will require states- 
manship of the very highest order. Until 
such statesmanship is developed it is to be 
hoped that things may be allowed to remain 
as they are, or, at least, that the principle of 
‘free-trade in land,’? advocated by Mr. 
Bright and others, may not be embodied in 
legislation. Such a measure would be a 
formidable obstacle to any thorough and 
radical reform at a future day, for it would 





involve a practical surrender of the reserved 
rights of the Crown, and after thus depriving 
the people of that share in the soil which 
already belongs to them, it would offer them 
a privilege of which not one in fifty would 
ever have the means to avail himself 
—that of buying land with somewhat less of 
legal impediment than now attends its pur- 
chase. 








——> 
On the Other Limb 

It is a homely but apt proverb which il- 
lustrates the change men feel when the boot 
that pinches is on their own leg, or their 
own ox, not a neighbor’s, is being gored. 
The Democratic and ‘ Liberal’’ newspapers 
and politicians are just now writhing under 
such a pressure—mildly applied, it is true. 
The day of the silent men in public affairs 
seems to be upon us. What an amount of 
wit and printers’ ink has been spilled over 
the Repubiican party during the last few 
years, owing to the reluctance far more than 
inability of President Grant to make speeches. 
The poetasters and humorists, the satirists 
and logicians, have all alike united in affirm- 
ing his unfitness because of this fact for the 
high administrative duties of a position 
which requires only that its incumbent 
should write, not verbally deliver, his views 
and recommendations. Most American Pres- 
idents have been polished talkers, but no 
one of them was elected to that high posi- 
tion simply on account of his possessing 
such talent. 

A change has come over the critical dream. 
Mr. Speaker Kerr has appointed as ‘‘ leader 
of the House’’ a man who having served for 
four years in that body without opening his 
lips, either in colloquial debate or set speech, 
must of necessity be presumed to be espec- 
ially well qualified for a post which is com- 
monly supposed requires in a pre-eminent 
degree the capucity to think on one’s feet, 
and to speak readily and clearly at all times 
and to the point. Mr. Kerr is praised for 
doing this by the same pens and tongues 
that have heretofore found no vocabulary 
copious enough to abuse the Republican 
President, who has never pretended to be a 
speech-maker. There is a distinction with 
a difference—don’t you see? Mr. Morrison, 
Chairman of the Ways and Means, ought to 
be able to speak, and either can’t or won’t, 
while the President is not required to, and 
having neither taste nor inclination therefor, 
simply avails himself of his privilege and 
refrains. 
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DEMOCRATIC PROMISES VS. PERFORMANCES. 


In his speech of December 4, as Chairman 
of the Democratic Caucus that nominated a 
candidate for Speaker, Mr. Lamar, of Miss- 
issippi, announced the programme of De- 
mocracy on their temporary return to the 
control of the House of Representatives. 

Two paragraphs of his speech are sugges- 
tive on account of the subject-matter, and 
also because we have already had an illus- 
tration of the old truth that performance does 
not always keep pace with the high sound- 
ing proclamation which precedes it. 

Speaking of the needed reform in the 
‘Civil Service,’? Mr. Lamar said: 

“There has been for some time in the 
public mind a conviction, profound and all- 
pervading, that the civil service of the 
country has not been directed from consid- 
erations of public good, but from those of 
party profit, aud for corrupt, selfish, and 
unpatriotic designs. The people demand at 
our hands a sweeping and thorough reform, 
which shall be conducted in a spirit that 
will secure the appointment to places of 
trust and responsibility of the honest, the 
experienced, and the capable.”’ 

How has this patriotic and unpartisan 
declaration been followed out during the 
thirty days of subsequent performance? If 
change is reform, then the reform has been 
“sweeping and thorough.”’ 

Indeed, it may almost be said that the De- 
mocracy of the whole country came to 
Washington for the sole purpose of making 
it ‘‘sweeping’’—and to fill the subordinate 
positi.mzin the south wing of the Capitol 
with ‘‘experienced and capable’’ persons. 

Two of the four subordinate officers nomi- 
nated by Mr. Lamar’s caucus took the mod- 
ified oath. One of them, the Postmaster, 
late a captain in the rebel army, has ap- 
pointed nearly all of his employees from 
Alexandria, Virginia. He has fourteen sub- 
ordinates, and nine of them could not take 
the oath that they had never borne arms 
against the United States. 

The Doorkeeper of the House, nominated 
at Mr. Lamar’s caucus, had proved his ‘‘ex- 
perience and capability,’’ by serving as Ser- 
geant-at-Arms of the rebel House of Repre- 
sentatives. In fact, it is becoming apparent 
that experience in attempting to destroy the 


Union is a much better passport to position 
under this new civil service reform than 
service in the army of the Union. 

For several years past thirteen disabled 

soldiers have been employed as assistant 
doorkeepers, and though seriously disabled 
by wounds received in defending the Union, 
| they have performed for the House the same 
| service which able-bodied men would have 
| done. 
On Tuesday, December 13th, a resolution 
| was offered in the House declaring that in 
| filling such places the preference should be 
given to disabled soldiers who were able to 
do the needed work, but it was voted down 
by the solid vote of the Democratic members 
—with the honorable exception of Mr. Hol- 
man, of Indiana. 

But Mr. Lamar discussed another topic of 
far greater importance when he indicated 
the Democratic policy in reference to the 
Southern States. He said: 

‘On the part of those who have been in- 
vested with the political power and destiny of 
our country during the last 10 or 15 years, 
it has been a freqiient remark that the era 
of constitutional politics had closed, that 
questions of constitutional limitations and 
restric'ions were 1o longer to hinder or 
delay the legislation of the Government in 
its dealings with financial, economical, or 
social subjects which were, it was assumed, 
now the only matters worthy of public atten- 
tion. And yet, amid theirgrand boastings,the 
forty-third Congress found themselves faced 
| with the gravest questions of constitutional 
|law, reaching down to the fundamental 
principles of the system, and involving, not 
only the relations of the State in the Iederal 
Government, but that of the people to their 
own home Government. The grandest inspi- 
ration of the Democratic party is, and its 
crowning glory will be, to restore the Con- 
stitution to its primitive strength and 
authority, and to make it the protector of 
|every section, and of every State in the 
Union, and of «very human being, of every 
race, color, and condition in the land.’’ 

This paragraph begins with a bold mis- 
representation of the doctrine of the Repab- 
lican party. When has Mr. Lamar heard 
the Republican party declare its purpose to 
break down the ‘‘barrier of constitutional 
limitations’? in order to deal with ‘‘finan- 
cial, economical, or social subjects ?’’ Can 
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he be so reckless as to deny the right of 
Congress to regulate the finance and economy 
of the nation? If his charge means any- 
thing, his meaning is covered by the words 
“social subjects.’’ It will not be forgotten 
that the term ‘‘social institutions’? was- the 
old Demo@ratic euphemism for slavery and 
all its horrors. He makes his charge more 
specific by referring to the action of the For- 
ty-third Congress—meaning, of course, the 
legislation in regard to the Louisiana trou- 
bles. This comes with an ill grace from Mr. 
Lamar, who is known to have been extremely 
anxious for the adoption of the Wheeler 
compromise, which saved that distracted 
State from the greatest and most dangerous 
complications. His meaning was clearly 
illustrated by the first act of his party after 
the election of Mr. Kerr—when he and they 
attempted to reopen the wounds of Lousiana 
by disregarding the fundamental condition 
of the Wheeler compromise, It was fortu- 
nate for the peace of the country that a few 
members of his own pirty were willing to 
unite with the Republicans to prevent the 
consummation of the outrage upon plighted 
faith. The people will not soon forget that 
first day’s work of the Democratic House. It 
leaves us in no doubt of Mr. Lamar’s mean- 
ing, when he says that ‘‘the grandest inspi- 
ration of the Democratic party is, and its 
crowning glory will be, to restore the Consti- 
tution to its primitive strength and authority.” 

Its ‘‘ primitive strength and authority’’ were 
used by the Democracy to deny all the rights 
of manhood to the negro race. Mr. Lamar’s 
declaration is brim-full of ultra State sover- 
eignty—of disregard to the recent amend- 
ments of the Constitution which the Democ- 
racy have again and again denounced—and 
which they do not intend to enforce. 

The protection to ‘‘every human being, of 
every race, color, and condition’? Mr. Lamar 
proposes to give may be best illustrated by 
the protection recently given to the colored 
voters in his own State. A statement of the 
vote therein 1873 and that in 1875 will show 
its character. In the first named year the 
Republican State Treasurer received 70,462 
votes ; the Democratic candidate, 47,486—a 
Republican majority of 22,976. In 1872 the 
vote for President was: Republican, 82,175 ; 








Democrat, 52,857—a Republican majority 
of 29,318. In 1875, when the polls and the 
preliminary canvass was overshadowed by 
the protection Mr. Lamar promises so lav- 
ishly ,the vote stood as follows: Democratic 
candidate for State Treasurer, 97,922; Re- 
publican candidate for State Treasurer, 67,- 
000—Democratic majority, 30,922. This 
shows a change of votes to the extent of more 
than 40,000; and an increase of 46,974 in 
the total vote over that of 1873. 

Mr. Lamar will not assert that such a re- 
sult has been achieved by honest and honor- 
able means, and that, too,in a State where the 
colored population exceeds the white per- 
sons, (census 1870,) by 61,305, and the 
normal excess of voters of that class is at 
least 15,000. How the change was brought 
about is well understood. An extract made 
from a private letter, written in Monroe 
county, will show the methods employed 
by the Democracy to secure in Mr. Lamar’s 
own State the equal protection to ‘‘every hu- 
man being, of every race, color, and condi- 
tion,’’ he so grandiloquently promises : 

‘*Several days prior to the 2d of November 
the Democrats began to parade with guns 
and artillery. They kept up a brisk cannon- 
ade all over the couniry in order to frighten 
and overawethe black voters. They pretend- 
ed that a large number of colored men in- 
tended to vote the Democratic ticket, but it 
was discovered on election day that not one 
hundred of such volunteer Democrats lived 
in the county. Then they resorted to force 
and intimidation. They took guns and pis- 
tols and carried their cannon to the court- 
house where the voting was to take place, 
and told the blacks that they must either 
vote the Democratic ticket or not vote at all. 
In about half an hour the news spread all 
over the precinct. A large number of colored 
men were coming to vote, but turr ed hack to 
save themselves. Some were knocked down 
when they were in the act of voting. Now, 
I have only this to say, that every species of 
effectual intirfiidation was used, and a Jargy 
number of the largest landholders in the 
county have refused to rent or lease to blacks 
who took a leading part in the election. If 
semething is not done to protect us, I can 
assure you that not a vote will be cast by 
the black Republicans in this county for 
President, &c., in 1876.’ 

This illustrates the Lamar code—the mode 
of protecting all rights and all men (who. 
don’t vote their ticket) when it is to be pur-~ 
sued under the Democratic rule. Munroe 
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county had, in 1870, a population of 22,631, 
of whom 14,000 were colored. In 1873 it 
cast 3,844 votes, of whom 2,007 were Re- 
publican, making a majority of 170. In 
1875 the vote was 4,165, divided into Demo- 
crats, 2,619, and Republicans, 1,546—a 
Democratic majority of 1,073. According to 
the last Federal census, the number of male 
citizens in Munroe county was 4,336—only 
171 more than the total of the last poll. The 
ratio to the whole population is somewhat 
more than one voter to every five persons, 
and would give to the colored population 
about 2,800, or a majority of more than 1,200. 
These figures are quite sufficient to verify the 
statement made in the letter already quoted. 

One other instance will be sufficient. Ya- 
z00 counvy, with a total voting population in 
1870 (U.S. census) of 3,398, gave in 1873 a 
Republican vote of 2,427, and a Democratic 
poll of 411—a Republican majority of 2,016. 
At the last election, when the Democracy 


addition to the population of the county of 
at least 3,265. Mr. Singleton, one of Mr. 
Lamar’s colleagues, owes his election to this 
Yazoo county vote. This isa simple ab- 
surdity, refuted by its own statement. An 
influential citizen thus writes from Missis- 
sippi: ® 

‘““As matters now stand, the Democrats 
will carry the next election as they choose, 
because the negroes must either vote the 
Democratic ticket or stay at home. I know 
the leading Republicans of the State are 
to some extent to blame, but the Demo: 
crats are armed with Winchester rifles. 
$4,000 was spent in * * Iam told, for 
guns and ammunition. You must not make 
public this statement, because it would make 
it unsafe for me here. Northern men here 
must do hereafter one of these things: Ist. 
Leave the State. 2d. Votethe Democratic ticket. 
3d. Be still at home and not vote at all.’’ 

Mississippi answers Mr. Lamar. The 
forty thousand oppressed citizens who have 
either been debarred from exercising the 





protected the polls, the Republican vote was seven | franchise, or compelled under duress to cast 
(7) and the Democratic 4,044, or atotal in-|their ballots contrary to their wishes, are 
crease of 653 votes since 1870, indicating an | the witnesses of Mr. Lamar’s false pretenses. 
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The Congressional Record of December 16 ; Other laws of a similar nature have been 
contained the following significant item: | passed from time to time, having for their 
“Mr. Vance, of North Carolina, intro- | Object the exclusion of war claims presented 
duc:da bill (H. R. No. 228) to repeal a joint | by those who were engaged in the rebellion. 
resolution of March 2, 1867, and the act of! Mr, Vance, in the first flush of Democratic 
February 4, 1852, prohibiting payment to | 


any person no, known tu be opposed to the | ascendency, opens a direct fire upon these 


rebellion ; which was read a first and second | loyal barriers, and has at his back a power- 
time.”’ | fulinfluence in the House of Representatives. 


The bill offered by Mr. Vance repeals the | Of course this infamous proposition, the 
joint resolution of March 2, 1867, which a/ effect of which, if legalized, would be to 
loyal Congress enacted for the protection of double our national debt, cannot become a 
the United States Treasury. Under this law. A Republican Senate and a loyal 
joint resolution no claim for damages done, | President stand in the way of its enactment. 
or property used during the rebellion, Still, the animus of Democracy is scen in 
would be entertained or paid by the United this proposition of the North Carolina mem- 
States, unless the loyalty of the claimant ber. His bill reflects the views of every 
was clearly established. It has proven a Southern Democrat, and at least a majority 
safeguard ; and has excluded a class of un- ' of those coming from the North. 
just claims amounting in the aggregate to! Itis safe to say that the control of the 
several hundred millions of dollars. The nation by the Democracy would cost the 
act of February 4, 1862, authorized the Government not less than $1,000,900,000 
Secretary of the Interior to strike from the within the next four ycars. Among the 
pension-roll the names of such persons as claims awaiting the restoration of the Demo- 
had taken up arms against the Government. | cratic party are the following : 


1 
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Payment for all slave property ; for dama- 
ges done to private property by military 
operations ; for supplies taken by or fur- 
nished to the army; refunding the cotton 
tax; payment for property, contraband of 
war, seized and confiscated. These are 
among the leading claims held in reserve for 
the restoration of Democracy to power. 
These are among the claims that would he 
pressed for settlement if the bill offered by 
Mr. Vance should ever become a law. 

It is well for the loyal element that still 
controls the Government to note the drift of 
Democracy, and to take such action as pa- 
triotism indicates to prevent the humiliat- 
ing and disastrous surrender which the 
Democrats are building their hopes upon. 
The action of Mr. Vance in the House in 
proposing to break down the barriers which 
a loyal Congress had erected for the protec- 
tion of the nation ; the rejection by a strict 
party vote of Mr. Fort’s just resolution, giv- 
ing preference to disabled Union soldiers in 
appointments made by the House; the 
wholesale dismissal of wounded heroes from 
positions they had long occupied with credit, 
and the substitution of ex-Confederate offi- 
cials, are such startling indications of the 
revolutionary policy. to be pursued by the 
Democratic party that its encouragement 
and support by the American people will 
be little short of a crime against the Re- 
public. = 

We call \ipon the true friends of the na- 
tion to organize for its defense. Let Repub- 
lican clubs be started everywhere to keep 
the people thoroughly posted on the condi- 
tion of affairs, and to arouse them to a sense 
of duty during the Presidential campaign. 
The common enemy is vigilant and our 
friends must meet it with equal vigilance. 
Local prejudices must be laid aside until 
the great question of national safety is de- 
cided. Good men must band together for 
the common defense. Personal ambition 
must bend to the public good. The skies 
are bright for a glorious Republican victory 
in 1876. But victory depends upon activity, 
hard work, and upon that laudable spirit of 
self-sacrifice that prompts each patriot to for- 
get selfin his devotion to the country he loves. 

We call upon the Republican press of the 











nation to renew its efforts in behalf of the 
noble party: whose overthrow would be a 
death blow to the Union. Plain words must 
be spoken; the truth must be presented ; 
the mask must be torn from Democracy, and 
the dangers following its restoration so 
clearly shown that no patriot of average 
intelligence need err in forming a correct 
judgment as to his duty in the Presidential 
campaign. Republican journuls throughout 
the country have struck grand blows for 
liberty and justice in the past, but grander 
work is still before them. The Centennial 
year will be one of inspiration to patriotism; 
let all who love the Republic labor to make 
it one of victory. 
Se 

TuRNING wounded Union soldiers out of 
office to make room for ex-Confederates may 
be fully up to the *‘true reform’’ promised by 
Democracy, but it will fall far short of the 
reform that will satisfy the country. It is 
bad enough to appoint ex-Confederate sol- 
diers.and leading rebels to office while tens of 
thousands of brave fellows can be found who 
served the nation iu its hour of peril, and 
who stand in need of some employment 
that will yield them fair pay for honest ser- 
vices, but it is far worse to turn out one- 
legged and cne-armed heroes from positions 
conferred by a grateful country to make 
room for the former enemies of the Republic. 
If this is the policy of Democracy, the peo- 
ple will effectually squelch it when it 
presents itself at the ballot box at the next 


election. 
——- 


Wuewn the rebellion broke out a Cap- 
tain of Police at the Capitol building de- 
serted his post and went South to fight in 
the ranks of treason. He was a native of 
Virginia, and appointed from that State. 

The Democratic control of the House. of 
Representatives brings this valiant official 
into the public service again. The ex-Con- 
federate Doorkeeper appoints him to a re- 
sponsible position. Now he hails from Cal- 
ifornia, having removed to that State soon 
after the surrender of the Confederacy. After 
this appointment who will doubt the love of 
Democracy for those who tried to destroy 
the Union. 
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THE WEAKNESS 


The Democratic party having been for 
fifteen years a party of promise has at last 
assumed a new position, and for a mouth has 
been endeavoring to show to the country 
precisely what it can do as a party of per- 
formance. 

Standing aloof from responsibility in the 
enactment of laws and in the execution of 
them, with nothing to do but criticise and 
protest and denounce all the proceedings and 
propositions, and principles, and appoint- 
ments of the Republicans, the managers of 
Democracy have had the advantage which a 
party out of power always enjoys, of not 
being held accountable for anything done, 
By opposing everything, they were sure to 
be on the record against all unpopular 
measures, and opposition to popular schemes 
is always immediately forgotten when the 
schemes are carried, and hence at the end of 
a long period of minority, the outs have ob- 
tained by immunity from responsibility a 
repftitation for honesty, discernment, capacity 
and usefulness, which this country has 
thought worthy to have tested, and this has 
resulted in giving them an ample working 
majority in the House of Representatives, 
and imposing upon them the duty of show- 
ing what they can do. 

The standards by which the Democratic 
party must inevitably be judged are two: 
both clearly beyond question. The work of 
the majority is to be contrasted with the 
ideals set up when the party was out of 
power, and with the performances of the 
party which has been in power. There can 
be no dispute on either of these points. The 
trialis now going on before the country, and 
a full month has passed since its commence- 
ment. This month has developed a state of 
things by no means flattering to the manage- 
ment which has assumed control. It has 
taken a whole month to organize the House 
and select the committees. This has never 


happened before since the foundation of the} 


Government, and the circumstance at once 
puts at 1est the claim set up that in business 
capacity, comprehension of the wants and 
duties of the hour, and a determination to 
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do the needful things whatever they may be, 
the Vemocratic, party is superior to its oppo- 
nent, but the contrary is shown. The boast- 
ed stitesmanship of which we heard so much 
did not show itself as predicted. The beau- 
tiful material which was supposed to be ly- 
ing around loose in the Democratic ranks, all 
fitted and planed and polished for immedi- 
ate use in legislation, was not on hand at the 
commencement of the session ready to Le 
worked into the new and improved political 
temple. In looking for a Colfax or a Blaine 
to occupy the Chair no such presiding genius 
could be found, and the nearest approach in 
the person of Sam. J. Randall, could not be 
elected—two circumstances very significant 
and equally unfortunate. Not to have the 
men out of which to make a Speaker equal 
to the past signifies a lowering of the stan- 
dard of ability in the House, and conse- 
quently of the power to perform the promises 
given to the country of improved legislation. 
A weak legislature always fails, and invari- 
ably incurs the contempt of its constituency, 
and the reasons are so obvious they need not 
be stated. Not to be able to elect the most 
fit man as Speaker argues division, incohe- 
rency of purposes, and internal weakness, 
corresponding to the weakness in leadership. 
And when the new Speaker was installed and 
his opponents Randall and Cox acquiesced in 
the arrangement, and the difficulty was sup- 
posed to have been mainly surmounted, to 
their dismay it was found wholly unsolved 
and more formidable than ever. Not only 
was there a lack of material for the Speaker- 
ship, but a greater lack of material for lead- 
ership, and for chairmanship of committees, 
to cope with Blaine, Garfield, Wheeler, Hoar, 
Hale, Kasson, and the other experienced 
statesmen of the minority. Cox claimed to 
be as good as Wood, who was an older sol- 
dier, and Wood thought himself the very 
father of the happy family, while Morrison, 
an unknown man who had sat in two Con- 
gresses undiscovered, comes up and is pro- 
nounced the superior of both. The leader- 
ship falls to the unknown, and the principal 
chairmanships are scattered among Kentuck- 
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ians, Virginians, and Missourians, whose 
names never before reached much beyond 
the confines of their native counties, and in 
most instances not even to that extent: 
while New England and the great States of 
New York and Pennsylvania are shoved un- 
mercifully aside, with the great Northwest 
also out inthecoid. Were this necessary on 
account of the superiority of talent of the 
Democratic members from Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri, however painful the 
fact might be, it could be borne and readily 
acquiesced in, but there being no such supe- 
riority, and the preponderance of experience 
being the other way, only one conclusion can 
be reached, and that is, that the Democratic 
party has not been able to take a broad view 
of the nature of its position, nor act in a way 
to command the confidence even of its own 
members. The failure is the most conspic- 
uous one in history: so felt and confessed. 
Moreover there is no recovery from it. 

The fact of superior ability and higher 
legislative capacity of the Republicans is one 
that cannot be remedied by them. The men 
are there for two years, and nature can add 
not a whit to the capacity of the Democratic 
elect. They will abide in all their medioc- 
rity, and the contrasts will grow more strik- 
ing as from time to time the responsibilities 
become more fully developed. 

Failure was inevitable from the start. 
The Democratic party has a more vital de- 
ficiency than lack of ability and lack of o- 
hesiveness: it is barren of ideas that con- 
stitute true nationality and national great- 
ness. Itis a party of negations, save that 
one of its factions is badly infected with 
ideas positive for mischief. It doesn’t be- 
lieve in doing anything to develop resources, 
and for the immense mass of ignorance that 
prevails in the inferior races and degraded 
masses it not only has no remedy, but it 
has np appreciation of the dangers which 
are the inseparable concomitants of ignor- 
ance and lawlessness. The make-up of the 
committees clearly indicates its negative 
position. The composition of the Demo- 
cratic party makes this so necessarily. The 
power of Democracy is in the Southern 
States, and there is where their majorities 
are to come from in the next election. This 





fact accounts for the arrangement of com- 
mittees by Speaker Kerr ; the South has got 
the preponderance, and the rebel e'ement is 
predomirant in the Democratic House in num- 
bers and far more in influence and in talent: 
so the Southern ideas of statesmanship are 
sure to prevail. The key-note of this faction 
which is to control was sounded by Lamar 
in his speech to the caucus, when he said, 
‘*we want a government which we can love.’ 
That is it exactly. The Republican party 
has preserved the national unity, destroyed 
rebellion and slavery and secession, the 
three grand enemies of nationality ; has 
proclaimed equal rights to ail races, colors, 
and conditions of men; has done what it 
could to promote the education of the poor 
and the ignorant; has encouraged the in- 
dustrial interests of the South by affording 
all the protection in its power to immigrants, 
and preserving order when interrupted by 
mob law and violence; has pardoned the 
crime of rebellion, and restored to the men 
lately in arms against the Government all the 
rights which citizens who were always true 
enjoy, and has asked nothing in returh save 
the one simple condition, that the rights of 
the freedmen gained by the wir and the 
Constitutional amendments shall be accord- 
ed them in good faith and according to the 
spirit of the amended charter. And the 
Government which has preserved the Union, 
made freedom and equal rights sacred, and 
forgiven the traitors who attempted the dee 
struction of all, they cannot love; and they 
can be pacified only by having a government 
which they can love. What kind of a gov- 
ernment that may be is not doubt'ul. It 
must be a government of different ideas from 
the one which has maintained the Union and 
fought disunion. That the rebels cannot 
love a Union government is proof that they 
have not in their hearts accepted the results 
of the war. If they believed in union and 
freedom, and the political equality of the 
races, they would be Republicans, because 
the Republican party is the instrumentality 
by which these have been secured, and is the 
only party that is committed by a living 
faith to the maintenance of these grand 
ideas. It was not to be expected of rebels 
that they should love the ideas against 
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which they fought, and they don’t, and La- 
mar frankly confesses that they don’t. They 
love the opposite ideas. Not a soul of them 
will acknowledge that they were in the wrong. 
They believe and say they were right, and 
though crushed to earth, like truth, they 
hope to rise again. They believe in the Dem- 
ocratic party as it was, and hold with James 
Buchanan that a State cannot be coerced 
They believe in the resolution of the State 
Democratic Couvention of Mississippi, where 
Lamar is a shining light, that it is the design 
of the Republican party to place white men 
under the control of their late slaves and 
‘‘ degrade the Caucasian race as inferiors of 
the African negro, which needs only to be 
mentioned to be scorned by all intelligent 
minds.’’ They believe with the Democratic 
legislature of New Jersey, which repudiated 
the fourteenth amendment after it had been 
adopted, and declared ‘‘ that the origin and 
objects of said amerdment were unseemly 
and unjust; that the necessary result of its 
adoption must be the disturbance of the har- 
mony if not the destruction of our system of 
government,’’ and in a word they believe in 
the old State sovereignty theories, out of 
which came the heresy of secession and the 





iniquity and horrors of rebellion and civil 
war. Because they thus believe they love 
the Democratic party. They have been 
whipped, but not so whipped that they 
question their original right to commit trea- 
son. Their political faith is the same as be- 
fore the fight, and all they want is to have 
the suitable opportunity to carry it out, 
They are not to blame for this; it is human 
nature. The blame is on the part of the 
people in trusting them with power before 
they have utterly outgrown and renounced 
their old heresies and purposes. These her- 
esies are destructive of all government and 
all nationality, and no party which holds 
them or tolerates them can stand. This is 
the weakness of Demovracy; this is what 
elected Kerr and prompted him in fixing his 
committees, and he readily cottoned to the 
rebel element and gave it the lion’s share. 


The Northern Democracy must take back’ 


seats and play second fiddle to the men 
who lately stood as rebel pickets and 
shot down the defenders of the Consti- 
tution and the flag of the Union, and it 
holds the power in the House on this 
condition and no other. Probably it be- 
gins to see it. 





THE REPRESENTATION OF CONFEDERATE TREASON. 


The transaction under the apple tree at 
Appomattox swept out of existence the thing 
that was called the Confederate power; and 
the disbanding of the armies of the Rebellion 
and the relegation of the men and officers to 
their States and tothe pursuit of their voca- 
tions, without harming a hair of their heads, 
swept out of existence the last vestige of the 
Confederate States. ‘The rebel officers re- 
turned to their homes with mingled feelings, 
in which doubt of the future predominated ; 
and while they were uncertain as to their 
fate, they were anxious and ready to con- 
cede anything to remove the burden, or 
furnish any proof of good-will that would be 
received. Indeed, the disloyal element in 
the South was whipped and cowed. Jefferson 
Davis fled from arrest in the guise of an old 
woman, valiant with a slop-bucket, yet ask- 
ing the respect due to petticoats which 
encased the legs of the rebel President; 
while many generals left the country, too 








timid to face what they feared. It is an his- 
toric fact that the leaders and more prominent 
rebels realized their position, and that was, 
that if they had their deserts, their punish- 
ment would be severe. The spirits of these 
men were low and their prospects bleak; for it 
was known that few conquered rebels taken 
with arms in their hands had hitherto 
escaped, and if the old world custom had 
bee:i adopted by the North in its hour of 
victory none could have complained ; and it 
is probable that the condemnation of some of 
the most notorious and the publication of an 
account of how they demeaned themselves 
would have served as the warning of the 
age against the crime of treason. 

If the South had been oppressed by unjust 
legislation—if it had a real cause of com- 
plaint—its rebellion would have had some 
ground of excuse. But the South had no 
excuse; and the treason of the Slave States 
stands forth as a crime of barbarous black- 
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ness, of gratuitous infamy; and for the fol- 
lowing reasons :—The North was free and 
the South was slave, both of their own 
volition. Both had willed itso, and both were 
well aware of the destinctive character of the 
social structure in each, and whatit involved. 
The North, yearning for progress, stretched 
out its hands to all who could help, and to 
the adoption of every appliance that could 
advance its material prosperity. It had 
railroads and canals ; and ships and manu- 
factories ; it had public institutions of learn- 
ing, and it loved knowledge. That its citi- 
zens might receive all the advantages of 
such a disposition, the multiplication of 
school-houses kept pace with the growth of 
population ; and the result was that the men 
of the North became imbued with a civiliza- 
tion superior to that of Europe; a sturdy 
love of liberty penetrated their hearts ; and 
they added what is not found in Europe—the 
control by the people of their own affairs. 
The South, with perhaps greater advantages 
of soil and climate, secluded itself from im- 
provement, and stood aloof from enterprise 
although upon the Nation’s highway. It 
built up a Chinese wall against progress, and 
devoted itself to casting the mind of its citi- 
zens in one mould; and that mould was 
Slavery. A man was appreciated—he rose 
in esteem—as he proved himself sound on that 
question. Adoubt, however, upon the right 
of the white man to enslave the black was 
absolute ruin. In thus protecting the pe- 
culiar institution, Southern society was 
deprived of the civilizing influenves of edu- 
cation, of association with men of art and sci- 
ence, of the cultivation of a generous litera- 
ture which elevates the mind and draws out 
tiie noble instincts of our nature. Instead 
of this political and social power were seized 
by the hands of the slave-owning aristocracy, 
leaving the masses still further debased by 
the creation in their midst of a new class of 
paupers—the poor whites—who could nei- 
ther read nor write, who would not work, who 
lived on charity—and in the brutalizing 
presence of a race toiling in*hopeless bond- 


age. To keep up this unnatural condition 


of life—this civilization of debasement—it 
was necessary to rear a class of braggarts 
who, when outside of the limits of Slave 


| States, should boast of the beauties of slav- 
| ery, their own chivalry, and what blessings 
| the people enjoyed ; and when intending to 
| be particularly impressive with professors 
| of religion, though in many cases the chil- 
| dren of the masters by slave mothers were 
at work as slaves on the plantation or sold 
to traders to work elsewhere, they boldly 
asked: How are the heathen blacks to be 
Christianized except through slavery in the 
religious South? Southern Senators and 
Members of the House were selected for the 
distinctive purpose of putting forth the 
claims of slavery; and preposterous as they 
were, they succeeded in allying themselves 
with the Democratic party, who seemed to be 
overawed at their condescension ; and with 
profound servility it sympathized with the 
Scuth, defended its assumption at the ex- 
pense of every manly sentiment, and ren- 
dered it all the aid and comfort it was 
pleased to demand. The Democratic party 
was therefore cognizant of the aims and 
intentions of the South; of the character of 
the threats Southerners uttered aud which 
Democrats repeated ; and of the preparations 
being made for rebellion. And looking back 
upon the past it is to be observed that some 
of the loudest clamor was made by Northern 
Democrats with Southern proclivities ; and 
some of the most offensive prophesies of the 
defeat of the armies of the North if they 
should be found fighting to preserve the 
Union came from the lips of the Democratic 


party. 
The unnatural condition of the South, un- 


known to people generally because of the 
personal danger which attended the visit of 
men who did not hold with slavery, had 
borne the only fruit possible in a country 
where the majority of citizens were free. In 
spite of the threats and boastings of South- 
ern Senators and Representatives on the 
floors of Congress and of Northern Democrats 
slavery was hemmed in; and when the lead- 
ers of the rebellion became convinced that 
it could not spread, they, with the sanc- 
tion of the Democratic party, precipitated the 
war and brought upon the country the sor- 
row and death which followed, and the heavy 
war debt which is still to be paid. 

The principles and customs which prevail 
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in the old world on the occasion of social 
turmoil and convulsion always have some 
reason for their existence. A rebellion in 
Europe is a calamity as dreadful as was our 
own, which entailed incalculable suffering 
and woe. But there its authors would be 
sure to receive their deserts. And this even 
when the despotism of a dynasty might be 
urgedin mitigation. Nosuch plea, however, 
could be presented here. The rebellion of 
the slave States was a wicked and deliberate 
act in the interest of slavery, in the vain 
hope of prolonging the existence of a social 
condition which God had denounced and 
which freemen abhorred. Freemen put 
down the rebellion on behalf of freedom and 
order ; but their action towards its authors 
was the reverse of that if the old world. The 
leaders of the rebellion were seit home; and 
Republican statesmen introduced laws, which 
a Republican Congress passed, to reconstruct 
the ruin which had been wrought in the 
South. Directly the magnanimity of the Re- 
publican party was realized, the attitude of 
the rebel leaders changed to defiance. They 
spurned the flag of the Union and belittled 
the Federal Government. Northern men who 
had not been concerned inthe rebellion were 
employed under the reconstruction laws, 
only to be assailed as carpet-baggers and 
mudsills. And treason has been rampant in 
the South though years have passed since 
the war ended. As the disabilities of rebeis 
were removed and the franchise was restored 
to them, the grounds on which such restora- 
tion was made were forgotten. The same 
Constitution, Federal or State, under which | 
the franchise was exercised by the newly | 
rehabilitated Southern white conferred the | 
right on the colored citizen. But from the | 
day the rebel whites made the discovery that | 





it was a mistake to have tried to destroy the | 
Nation, and that they could get the control 
they wanted in the Union, they entered into 
a conspiracy to prevent the colored man from 
exercising the franchise and to secure for 
themselves the pretense of anelection. They 
knew the colored majority were against 
them. What ofthat? They could do with- 
out a majority by obtaining the appearance 
of one by the aid of their friends. States 
that have a Republican majority are there- H 





fore in the hands of Democrats. The colored 
voter has been kept away from the polls by 
being brutally assaulted or shot down in 
cold blood by men who shot loyal soldiers or 
who skulked in the woods and are reserved 
for this work. The result is that a reign of 
terror prevails, of which the Confederate 
officers in the House have taken advantage. 

In almost all of the late rebel States under 
Democratic control arrangements are being 
carried out to make the destiny of the blacks 
worse than slavery. Democrats complain of 
the ignorance of negroes ; but what have the 
Democracy done to remove it? Who ever 
heard of the Democratic party being in favor 
of education? A great crime has been per- 
petrated on colored men in this respect. 
They have as far as possible been persist- 
ently shut out from instruction, with a view 
to the extinction of their vote. That was 
the object labored for, and the Southern De- 
mocracy have to a certain extent achieved 
it. Two very grave questions arise here in 
view of the condition of colored citizens: 
First—What is the duty of Congress in the 
case of States wnich have refused to provide 
sufficient educational facilities for the blacks 
and who have been practically deprived of 
the franchise? Second—Are the elections 
legal where the colored vote has been ex- 
cluded, or enforced? Are the Confederate 
officers now sitting in tle House of Repre- 
sentatives from those States entitled to their 
seats, which they reached in defiance of the 
colored majority, and by stuffing the ballot- 
boxes to such an excess that the ballots ex- 
ceed the voters in numbers? And who do 
those Confederate officers represent? A Re- 
publican cotemporary says: 

“‘The existence of Confederate sentiment 


| in each of the slave States of the Union is a 


fact beyond dispute. No oneshould be sur- 
prised at the existence of this sentiment. 
It is the outgrowth of fifty years of political 
treachery and political agitation. The late 
civil war added the seal of blood to this sen- 
timent, and thus enshrined it as the control- 
ing political affection in the hearts of the 
Southern whites. It was natural that this 
sentiment should select its cherished leaders 
as its representatives, both in the State and 
National Legislature. This Confederate sen- 
timent thus represented in the Government 
is now a fixed, permanent, and formidable 
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power. It will control 128 votes in the 
Electoral College, a vote which requires only 
fifty-six additional votes to make it the Gov- 
ernment.’? 

The Confederate officers in the House rep- 
resent nothing more than the disloyal white 
vote of the late rebel army and the rebel 
sympithizers. This isa dangerthat was not 
looked for and had not been provided against. 
It is all the more alarming because it shows 
that the spirit of the rebellion stilllives. The 
war is still being fought, not with arms, in- 
deed, but with what is far worse—with a 
public sentiment which in time, if allowed 
to continue, will rear a race of rebels from 
their infancy; and the strength of the Repub- 
lic will ve sapped by holding the dry-rot of 
disloyalty within the Union, which cannot 
be sloughed off. In the early days of the 
Republic purity of election was considered 
as guaranteed to citizens by the Constitution. 
The fathers never could have conceived of 
such adeparture from the true principle of 
representation as the appearance on the floor 
of the Capitol of eighty-six Confederate offi- 
cers,whose treason having been pardoned, 
now stand forth to revive that treason in 
their persons and to represent it in the pres- 
sence of the loyal people by whom they 
had been forgiven. Before the nation 
is a hundred years old, nay, in the hun- 
dredth year ot its age, it is forced to behold 
the evidence that the seeds of its dissolution 
are sown in its bosom, unless the people come 
forward and pluck them up by the roots. 
Let them inquire whether the elections in 
the South, which issued in sending these 
Confederates to Congress, were held in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution. Were they 
free? Did a majority or minority of the 
citizens vote? And which do the Confeder- 
ates represent—the minority of white rebels 
or the majority of white and colored citi- 
zens who were loyal to the Uuion and 
the flag? If they represent the rebel mi- 
nority what right have they in the National 
Legislature ? 

A class of dangerous Representatives have 
thus procured access to the Llouse, appar- 
ently unchallenged, to swell the vote of the 
Democracy to a Congressional majority, when 
the nation is Republican and the Democratic 





party a minority. The strange spectacle exists 
of a House of Representatives which does not 
represent the majority of the people who are 
supposed to have sent themthere. Andthe 
most monstrous grievance of the day is the ex- 
istence of the class of ‘‘ Dangerous Represen- 
tatives’ alluded to. A Republican cotem- 
porary asks: 

‘How is this dangerous power to be check- 
ed? What is to prevent the Confederate 
South from becoming again resectionalized, 
with negro serfdom as its cornerstone, as a 
determining balance of power in national poli- 
tics? These are the questions of immediate 
interest in American politics. There can 
be but two ways of meeting this danger. One 
is by remanding the late Uonfederate States 
to a territorial condition, to be governed as 
Territories until Southern society frees itself 
from those elements which have always made 
it a danger to the Republic. The other pro- 
cess consists in building up the negro power 
at the South as a Union power side by side 
with this Confederate power as its counter- 
poise. 

‘The day has passed for such a policy. The 
Confederate is ‘in’ the Government and 
must remain in for weal or for woe. The only 
remaining alternative aust now be embraced. 
The negro power must be built up by political 
protection and educational culture until it 
shall be strong enough to resectionalize the 
South. This policy will effectually ‘break’ the 
Confederate power and force its absorption 
into the Republican body politic of the nation, 
and it is the only policy that will or can ac- 
compl!ish this result.’’ 

The remedy here proposed may possibly 
be resorted to, but it surely cannot be the 
only remedy for such a state of affairs. 
Writers on Constitutional law involving 
popular and parliamentary powers say, it is 
ridiculous to imagine that the same law 
which provides a remedy for every private 
wrong should provide none fur those public 
wrongs which have thrust cighty-eight spu- 
rious Representatives into a body of men 
dignified with the title of Representatives of 
the nation, and that nation having put down 
in blood the rebellion the eighty-six South- 
erners represent. If an effective remedy is 
not applied, and that speedily, these Con- 
federate officers may perpetuate themselves 
by the same fraud and violence,or assist other 
rebel officers to succeed them in order to 
keep up the representation of disloyalty, 
while the candidate of the popular choice, if 
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all citizens had been allowed to vote accord- 
ing to liw, is kept out, and will always 
be so. 

The reconstruction measures of the Repub- 
lican party have enriched the South, and 
put it on the path to progressive prosperity. 
The Republican party also redeemed the 
South from isolation, and opened to it all the 
appliances which are the groundwork of 
national greatness. Had the South accepted 
the situation, and settled down in good faith 
to the work of recovery, there is no part of 
the Union which it might not by this time 
have surpassed in material growth. But the 
South seems to be destined to be the abode 
of political turmeil and cruel chicanery. If 
it is chivalry to intimidate a negro and pre- 
vent his voting, and yet pretend to have 
been sent to Congress by stuffing handfuls or 
negro votes into the ballot box which had 
never been cast, it is either a misapprehen- 
sion of the word, or Southern chivalry must 
be as peculiar as its late institution—only a 
Southern production. At all events, South- 
ern chivalry which shoots down a negro or 
purloins his vote with as much pleasure as 
a Knight of the Round Tabiv would rescue a 
beautiful lady is not esteemed very highly 
by gentlemen of wealth at the great centers 
of trade. While such chivalry prevails in 
the South capital locks up its coffers. Capital 
mukes no objection to an investment among 
a people of the highest moral tone and honor 
in their dealings between man and man. But 
capital will not expose itself to the danger of 
encountering politival broils and bloodshed. 
Capital is only safe where there is equality 
for all men before the law, and where there 
is an abiding sense of the necessity of a loyal 
and honorab'e obedience to that law, and it 
is upt to look a little askance on localities 
where indulgence in vote purloining is a 
frequent pastime. 

The condition of the colored citizens in 
many parts of the South, especially where 
the Democracy have obtained the ascend- 
ency, is deplorable. They are in greater 
danger to hfe and limb now that they are 
citizens of the United States, than when they 
were slaves. The Constitution affords them 
no protection in the exercise of their rights, 
while as slaves they had no rights which a 




















white man was bound to respect. Rebels have 
usurped tlie elective offices in the sanie man- 
ner as the eighty-six officers say they were 
sent to the House, namely, by blotting out 
the colored vote and stuffing the ballot- 
box. Formerly the South said it could not 
hold together without slaves, and it is free. 
Now, the South has colored citizens whose 
rights it estops, while white Southerners, like 
the Confederate officers who sit as Representa_ 
tives, could not do without them, and have 
either used the rights of the colored men 
themselves, or py their friends, in order to 
be returned to Congress. If colored men 
complain and appeal to the State courts, the 
judges deny them justice. Laws are made 
by State Legislatures often aimed directly at 
the negro, and when they associate to gain 
strength to face a common foe, rebel emissa- 
ries murder or maltreat them in open day- 
light, and who, though known, are never 
arrested. Colored men are therefore like a 
rope of sand, without the power of cohesion; 
and being harried mercilessly through their 
counties are easily scattered and divided. 
This is not the gondition the colored citizen 
desires, but it is the condition in which he 
is. He is anxious to avt under the Constitu- 
tion, and to send men to Congress whom the 
Constitution will recognize. To be violently 
cast aside, and to see their ballots cast by 
others, and their enemies said to be their 
representatives in consequence, colored men 
knew to be illegal; but they are too weak to 
resist the revolver, or the systematic ill-usage 
of the white element opposed to the freedom 
of their race. 

The reconstruction measures of the Re- 
publican party were designed to restore and 
to build up, not only the material interests 
of the South, but to lay the foundation of 
social order and a reorganization of the ele- 
ments of society, so that, as one of the issues 
of the war, all opposition should disappear 
beneath the healing influence of freedom. 
Had the participants in the rebellion gradu- 
ally yielded in sentiment and effort, and 
entered heartily into the plans for social 
reorganization, the citizenship of the South 
would have joined with that of the North, 
and the dividing line between them would 
have been obliterated. All sectional strife 
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and differences would have been absorbed in 
the great question of how best to advance 
the welfare of the Union—in the accomplish- 
ment of which the South would have aided. 
Thoughtful and earnest men looked forward 
to the time when the heritage of the Ameri- 
can citizen would have been the same in the 
South as in the North, wlren words of wel- 
come and friendship would well up from the 
heart and evince the great change which had 
occurred. The change did not take place. 
The Republic is in danger. 

Alas! the bitter spirit of sectionalism and 
rebellion could not be eradicated. It sprang 
up in growth like a rank weed ona favoring 
soil, and has overspread as with miasma the 
fairest portion of the land. Southerners 
alone are to blame for this. Injustice, ra- 
pine, and murder have stalked about the 
South, leaving a bloody track among the 
black men and such white Republicans as 
were held to be obnoxious. It is time for 
the country to cry, halt! It is hoped that 
the REPRESENTATION OF TREASON has for the 
last time made its appearance in the House 
of Representatives. We call upon the peo- 
ple to bestir themselves—to be no longer 
blind to so grievous a violation of the Con- 
stitution—to protest at once against so hid- 
eous a mockery—to cast their votes for men 
they can trust to enforce the law or to enact 
the law that shall prevent forever so shame- 
less a spectacle as 86 rehabilitated rebels 
standing on the floor of Corgress to proclaim 
that they are there through the disloyalty of 
the South, and as the REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE TREASON for the destruction of which 
the war was fought and the sacrifices made 
by a nation never more in earnest for self- 
preservation. 

We repeat that the Republic is in danger. 
The South, where the representatives of 
treason come from, is as disloyal as ever ; 
and if, as Mr. Lincoln said, thé Union could 
not exist half slave and half free, but must 
be all one or the other, with how much 
greater emphasis does it come home to the 
bosoms of a patriotic people that the defiant 
disloyalty of the South is a standing menace 
which must be dealt with by men who fought 
for their country, and who are not likely to 
permit the great object of the war to be de- 
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feated by the survivors of the rebellion 
whose lives they generously spared ? 
Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights , 
The generous plan of freedom handed down 
From age to age by your renowned forefathers; 
So dearly bought, the price of so much blood. 
So eet cee ee 

Tue Oxp Svusserviency.—The sectional 
character of Mr. Speaker Kerr’s committee 
distribution has been excused by ‘‘ Liberal ”’ 
apologists, on the ground that the Dem- 
ocratic party counts the largest proportion 
of its support and representation in and 
from the former slave States. How shallow 
is this apology may be seen from one fact. 
The section tormerly slave-owning sends to 
Congress eighty-eight Democratic represen- 
tatives. From the section always loyal and 
free there are eighty-nine, one more than in 
the South. Yetin the distribution of the com- 
mittees the large majority of all the impor- 
tant positions are assigned to the representa- 
tives who stand for the former slave States. 
Fifteen of the old free States, (including 
five of the States that framed the Union,) 
are without a single chairmanship, yet they 
have one-fourth of the Democratic represen- 
tation sent to the Capitol by the Northern 
States. It is the same policy that has always 
controlled the Democracy. The Northern 
Democrat has always been a Doughface. 
There are degrees of subserviency, and now, 
as in the past, the Western politicaster of 
that faith is the one most ready to make 
obeisances, frequent and lowly, to those 
whom they have always esteemed as political 


masters. 
oo 
Toran estimated domestic production of 
the precious metals for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1875 : 





IRN Coos tse cose adie vies sas sassecess 1,000,000 
SNORING coves chay ncissss alacaasscloanacees 17,000,000 
COLON SAO vis 6s se8s cunsss cocosasescossccees Opn 
REABILG 93s 5 cde sever iodeachcsoresdecauce esoene 2,500,000 


UGTURDD isi scass ctsessces:<acsteasecvevesae gene 
DROW MMe scan osaccccue:ss'esssie<sspusataea dere Luke tanen 





INGW BACRECO Vesees vaccccasecentes .enveeken 1,000,000 
MONG ONE <2 s055.cvsds tess sevcsesesienssetes -ee 1,665,010 
MIDE jaitpne nas. ducsks icdaceece: sabebessecuees 6,844,570 
Wyoming Territory .........ccsee creer 250,000 
Washington Territory .........6+ sees 300,000 

NEOUNNS volscesricaseacepagewes eee $71,946,615 


Of the above amount about $40,000,000 
was gold. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC SPEAKER AND THE HOUSE COMMIT- 
TEES. 


Parliamentary committees are presumed to 
represent the interests of acommunity, as well 
as the politics of the party dominant in the 
legislative body. This is especially true, or 
should be, of a great body like the Ameri- 
can Congress. Parties have, of course, dis- 
tinctive standpoints from which interests are 
to be regarded. In the distribution of the com- 
mittees, to which in a body like the House 
of Representatives the preparatory and shap- 
ing legislative work is committed, a wise 
partisanship regards not only the party rela- 
tions of those who are selected, but aims to 
secure in such subordinate bodies themselves 
a compendious knowledge of the subjects to 
be committed to them, as well as to distribute 
the memberships as to represent with some 
approach to fairness the vast diversity of in- 
terests, material, sectional, and commercial, 
which are so distinctive features of a conti- 
nental country like our own. The state- 
ments that follow will make manifest how far 


‘* short Speaker Kerr has fallen in the work en- 


trusted to him by the majority of the House 
of Representatives. There is only a dreary 
waste of partisanship, and that, too, of the 
small-beer sort ; an evident making-up of a 
slate for Presidential purposes; and worse 
than all, that bitter sectionalism which sacri- 
fices the more sagacious necessities for the 
gratification of a microscopic pride. 

Speaker Kerr served eight years before his 
present term in the House of Representa- 
tives. His service from 1865 to 1873 was 
during a period of intense interest, when the 
largest issues were being discussed. A man 
of comprehensive mind could not fail to 
take a broad, if extreme, view of the pending 
issues; nor should he have failed to obtain 
a clear insight into character and capacity. 
A narrow and prejudiced man could hardly 
help, on the other hand, being dwarfed into 
the merest partisanship by the bitterness of 
the strife and the very intensity of his 
opinions. Mr. Kerr is an apt illustration 
of this latter phase, and the manner in 
which he starts out, in the new and 
weighty dignity with which he is so evident- 








ly overloaded, is a striking proof of the fact. 

His make-up of the committees proves the 
truth of this criticism. He has followed the 
worse traditions of ante bellum Democratic 
management, when he has not been wholly 
controlled by Kerr-ish prejudices and an- 
tipathies. They are ‘ fearfully and wonder- 
fully made,’’ as was to be expected, being in 
the main evolved from his own ‘‘inner con- 
sciousness.’’ It is a profound abyss, into 
which only Southern and sectional rays seem 
to penetrate. The Republicans can look on 
without compunction, under the plea that it 
is not ‘‘their funeral,’? but even the most 
indifferent may be pardoned for having a 
lively apprehension of the ‘‘fitness of things.”’ 
In tle present case, however, there is little 
of that or any other congruous article. 

But the opposition may be left to settle that 
at their leisure. Being comparatively free 
from responsibility, Republicans can find 
leisure to analyze the curious olla podrida 
by which the Democratic Speaker has com- 
pleted the organization of the present House 
of Representatives. 

The leading principle employed in the 
selection, if any were employed, appears to 
have been that of an entire new deal. The 
experience and acknowledged ability of 
the older members, so weil understood in 
connection with important committees, and 
which a wise man would have endeavored to 
utilize in making such important selections, 
has been almost systematically ignored. 
There is to a large degree a failure to 
utilize the experience of those whose ca- 
pacity is a ‘‘household word.’’ But the 
distinctive feature of the slate is that of 
sectionalism. This is most glaring, and 
overtops all evidence of incapacity for prop- 
erly utilizing the men who are to be found in 
Democratic ranks. Analysis of the sectional 
arrangement of the committees will best 
illustrate the force of this criticism. 

The House of Representatives consists of 
292 members. Of these, 106 are from the 
States formerly slave-owning. This embraces 
West Virginia. Theremaining 186 are from 
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the States known before the civil war as 
non-slaveholding, or free. The States of 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Nevada have been 
admitted since the civil war begun. There 
are eighty-eight (88) Democrats from the 
section formerly slaveholding, and eighty- 
nine(89) from the other States. Of the South- 
ern, or Confederate Democrats, fifty-six (56) 
are from the slave States that went into 
rebellion. The remaining thirty-two (32) are 
from Kentucky,(9,) Missouri, (13,) Maryland, 
(6,) West Virginia, (3,) and Delaware, (1.) 
Of Northern Democrats, sixty-eight (68) 
are from the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
New York, New Jersey, Illinois, and Indiana. 
Adding to the votes thus located those of 
Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, end 
Missouri—thirty-one, (31,) and there is a 
total Democratic vote of ninety-nine, (99,) 
a majority of twenty-one, (21,) in a belt of 
States where more recent elections show a 
large revival of Republican strength and a 
great falling off in Democratic victories. 

The relative Democratic strength of the 
two sections can be appreciated from the 
foregoing analysis. Now let us turn to the 
committees : 

In all there are forty-eight, (48,) including 
the Special Committee on the Centennial. 
Thirty-three of these committees are regarded 
as leading, but only a score are of real im- 
portance. There are 410 places, requiring 
therefore that at least 117 members shall 
serve on two committees. The Territorial 
delegates are allowed a member on the Com- 
mittees on Territories and Mining. 

Of the forty-eight chairmanships, the 
former slave States, (fifteen in number, ) with 
less than two-fifths of the population, have 
twenty-four. These include all the import- 
ant ones, after Ways and Means, Appropria- 
tions, and Banking and Currency. Their 
associates of the old free States are left to 
bask in the minor places. 

In accordance with the old time policy of 
the sectional Democracy, nearly every 


Northern chairman of a committee is handi- | 


eapped by astrong Southern Democrat as 
the second man on the committee. The sec- 
tion indicated has thirty of the second 
places, making in all fifty-four out of eighty- 
eight Democrats from the former slave States 


who are put in leading positions. To analyze 

a little closer, the ex-rebel States have thir- 

teen chairmanships, and seventeen of the 
second position. The most notable fact, 

however, is to be seen in the lion’s share’ 
that is given to the Democratic delegations 

from Kentucky and Missouri. Two motives 

appear to have dictated the strange partiality 

displayed by Mr. Kerr. These seem to be 

the desire to reward his personal supporters, 

and to secure the most unmitigated Bour- 
bons in distinctive positions without risking 
too large a degree of that odium which 
would have followed an exclusive selection 
from the Confederate politicians of the 
rebel South. Missouri presents an unbro- 
ken Democratic delegation of thirteen, and 

secures five chairmanships, with eight of the 
second important posts. The first are the 
District of Columbia, Post Offices and Post 
Roads, Manufactures, Expenditures of the 
Post Office Department, and Mines and Min- 

ing. Missouri Democrats are second on Mili- 
tary Affairs, Public Buildings and Grounds, 
Revolutionary Pensions, Private Land Claims, 
Public Expenditures, Railways and Canals, 
and Mississippi Levees. Eighteen appoin- 
tees in all are made from that State. The 
nine Democrats from Kentucky have the 
chairmanships of four important committees 
and three of the second places, while the 
delegation serves on seventeen committees. 
The Speaker has solved the knottiest prob- 
lem of the organization by placing a man 
known as a wit, but not as a lawyer of wide 
repute, at the head ofthe Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Durham has the Committee on the 
Revision of the Laws, Public Expenditures 
and Railways and Canals also fall to this 
State. The Speaker has given nearly one- 
fifth of the committee chairmanships, includ- 
ing several of the most important, to two 
States, which returned only but one-ninth 
of the entire Democratic vote of the House. 
No one who knows the men will presume to 
say that such great favoritism has been 
shown because of the notable talents of 
| those selected. Five out of the nine chair- 
;men are parliamentary nonentities—one of 
‘them, Jones of Kentucky, not having pre- 
| viously served in Congress. The combina- 
, tion by which Mr. Kerr was elected Speaker 
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crops out all through the committees. Bar- 
gain and sale is everywhere apparent. Ohio 
and the inflation Democraey there are recog- 


.nized with tuirty-three appointments, of 


which five are chairmanships and four second 
places. The chairmanships are Printing, 
Territories, Military Affairs, Public Lands, 
and Militia. Illinois, which led the contest 
for Mr. Kerr, with the rallying cry of ‘‘hard 
money,’’ received four chairmanships—one 
being that of Waysand Means. War Claims 
and the Committees on Expenditures of the 
State Department and of the Department 
of Justice constitute the others. It has 
thirty-three appointments, and one second 
place. It will be seen that the bulk of Mr. 
Kerr’s support came from the moderate 
inflationists, and that they are amply repaid 
by his distribution of the powers of the 
majority. : 

The Northern States send 186 members, 
and have 292 places on committees. Their 
Democratic members number eighty-nine, 
and Mr. Kerr has distributed among them 
twenty-three chairmanships and fourteen 
of the second places. 

Examining the distribution still further, 


Certainly not, when that possessed by Mr. 
Kerr’s sectional nominees is considered. 
Messrs. Thompson, Phelps, Warren, and 
Tarbox, at least, are regarded as able law- 
yers, while Barnum and Chapin, as busi- 
ness men, rank very high, yet Mr. Kerr 
finds in such legislative tyros as Jones, of 
Kentucky, Ellis, of Louisiana, Scales, of 
North Carolina, and in such confessedly 
‘light weights’? as Caldwell, of Alabama, 
Gunter, of Arkansas, Hunton, of Virginia, 
Bland and Stone, of Missouri, Milliken, of 
| Kentucky, Hereford, of West Virginia, and 








Vance, of North Carolina, among others, the 
material out of which efficient chairmen for 
important committees are to be found. But 
the truth is that New England Democrats 
belong, as a rule, toa different school from 
that to which the Speaker is allied. Thisis 
certainty true of the four from Massachu- 
setts, who were loyal supporters of the 
| Union, and one of whom, at least, sustained 
it in the field as asoldier. Probably it is 
true of others. The return to Democratic 
associations of those named grew out of the 
reconstruction policy. Mr. Kerr greatly 
| prefers for prominent positions those who 


and it will be found that the New England | wore the Confederate grey, and marched 
States, the Northwest, and the States west | beneath the ‘‘Stars and Bars.’’ Next to 
of the Mississippi are all left ‘‘out in the | them come those whose sympathies, if not 
cold.’’ It is believed for the first time in the | their acts, were with the Confederate cause. 
history of the Union, not a single chairman- The round dozen of Confederate generals 
ship has been assigned to the representa- | and colonels who figure with the ex-Vice 





tives from New England, embracing five out 
of the thirteen original States. An excellent 
beginning this is for the Centennial Con- 
gress. Two second positions, one on Elec- 
tions and the other off Expenditures in the 
State Department, are assigned to Mr. 
Thompson, of Massachusetts. Mr. Chapin 
is given the sixth place on Ways and Means. 
The six New England States, with a mem- 
bership of twenty-eight in the House, have 
thirty-seven positions assigned them, a ma- 
jority being insignificant in character, while 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, and North 
Carolina, with twenty-four members, have 
forty-three positions, inclusive of five chair- 
manships, a large proportion being on promi- 
nent committees. It cannot be said, either, 


that the New England Democrats, nine in 
number, are without capacity or experience. 


| President of the Confederacy as chairmen 
| of influential committees offer a striking 
proof of Mr. Kerr’ssympathies and relations. 
They balance admirably against the one ex- 
Union colonel from Ohio, who, with a bar-sin- 
ister on his Democracy, as the last relicof the 
Greeley conjunction, finds himself stranded 
as a good-humored figure-head fer the Mili- 
tary Committee. 

Ancient Democrats like Heister Clymer, 
of Pennsylvania, or Smith Ely, jr., of New 
York, men tried in the coppery furnace of 
anti-war sympathies, must feel themselves 
greatly gratified at the systematic ignoring 
they receive from the Speaker they have 
elected. The Northern Democrats receive 
the chairmanships of the following large 
committees: Ways and Means, Appropria- 
tions, Banking and Currency, Public Lands, 
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Military Affairs, War Claims, Public Build- 
ings, Invalid Pensions, Printing, Territories, 
with the Centennial Committee—ten in all. 
They are also at the head of Militia. Civil 
Service Reform, Accounts, and of eight of | 
the minor Committees on Expenditures in 
the several Departments. These latter are | 
usually esteemed as positions of no impor- | 
tance whatever. 

The Southern Democrats receive Elections, | 
Pacific Railroad, Judiciary, Revision of the | 
Laws, Foreign and Naval Affairs, Commerce, 
Post Office and Post Roads, Claims, Patents, 
Education and Labor, District of Columbia, 
Indian Affairs, Public Expenditures, Manu- 
factures, ‘Agriculture, Weights and Measures, 
Mines and Mining, Private Land Claims, 
Railways and Canals, Mississippi Levees, | 
Revolutionary Pensions, Expenditures in 
the Post Office Department, and Enrolled 
Bills—in all, twenty-four. The selection 
of Mr. Harris, of Virginia, as chairman 
of the Committee on Elections, seems to 
have been based on no reasonable grounds of 
fitness. There is, however, an important 
contest pending from that State, in which 
the right of the Republican contestant, Mr. 
Platt, would be unquestioned before any 
fair-minded committee, but the claims of the 
sitting member, Daniel Goode, jr., are cham- 
pioned by Judge Harris, hence the remarka- 
ble fairness displayed in putting him in as 
the presiding examiner of the case, on whose 
merits he has already declared and commit- 





ted himself. 

Of the nine (9) Committees on the Ex- 
penditures of the several Departments Mr. 
Kerr has given the chairmanships of eight 
to Northern Democrats. They wili probably 
do no special service therein, and the selec- 
tions he has made are not likely to try. So 
much was said after the list was announced 
on this last point that the friends of the 
Speaker, if not himself, have been com- 
pelled to credit him with making up these 
committees with the view of their doing the 
important work for which they were origi- 
nally provided. That work is to be found 
in what the name indicates—an examination 
into and supervision over departmental ex- 
penditures. But it requires only a very cur- 
sory examination of the committees as an- 





nounced to prove this claim to be a mere 
apologetic afterthought, 

The following table, which shows the 
proportion of Democratic members from each 


| section assigned to the larger committees 


also illustrates the ingenuity with which itis 
attempted to avoid the charge of sectional 
unfairness : 



































Pe ee 
e/a 
iad ~ 
18] 
of | 4s 
Dae 3 en 
NAME OF COMMITTEES. po 
gp z $ 
a = 
DIG obs nsceecsaeessasnes 4* 3 
Ways and Means.........0..-- 4 3% 
Appropriations ....... 4 3* 
Banking and Currency. oe 5* 
Pacific Railroad..............cceecees 5x | 2 
Judiciary ........ 3% | 4 
Public Land 2 5* 
Foreign Affair 3% 4 
Military AMairs.......cccsescccccccce 3 4* 
WOVEIROTOG 6 onic sincces scstasseees -+| 3%t] 4 
Post Offices and Post Roads..... oo] Q# 4 
CIGATIG oie ies ceccccsccececececctiveccesos | 4* | 3 
GAIN 065, clos ond 00d aeieca'cte cctents fe 3% 
Naval Affairs..... 4* | 8 
Revision of Laws... ox | 5 
Education and Labc 4* | 3 
Be] 4 
4 | 3 
4* 3 
J : 3 4* 
Revolutionary Pensions............ | 4* 3 
Weights and Measures.............. | 4% 3 
Indian Affuirs........... (ipepesonsan | 5% 2 
NE ri ince cdandonvens ected vnan 3 4* 
Agriculture .... ....... Pe 3 
Private Land Claims. 5* 2 
Public Expenditures 4* 3 
Railways and Canals. 3% 4 
Mississippi Levees... 5* 1 
Reform in the Civil Service 3 4* 
ManUitAOUnTes 5...66.6.....cccccseuses | 4* | 8 
tae She cae oga’s | 
Minesand Mining 
Printing 
Library 
Centennial 
Mileage .......... 
Accounts 





the Southern and sixteen (16) from the North- 
ern division, the small committees not being 
included. 

+ The Chairman is from West Virginia. 

} There are four Southern members whose 
constituents are interested in the business 
that goes before them on this committee. 


To return to our analysis. The annexed 
tabular divisions are of value in this con- 
nection. They present the reason for their 
arrangement in themselves: First in order 
comes those States on which the Bourbon 
Democracy most largely depend, and with 
whose associations and principles politi- 





| 
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cally, the Speaker is most closely allied. 

As acontrast thereto, in either of their di- 
visions, the New England States are pre- 
sented. Then follow the other North Atlan- 
tic and Central Western States in two groups; 
the balance naturally arraying themselves as 
they are tabulated : 
































1.—Ex-Rebel States (Slave.) 
6 |4 : FA 
a | g me |= $s 
Onli&.| Od Isa a 
Asee] so |ge| as 
STATES. WH es) Of |Ha Re 
lo? 3g 2a 1a” es 
° = rs) ee | 5 
Is jo | 3 [6 5 
ew! A oY 
—————————______s— —— —__ | - 
D.| R. 
Alabama.........| 6 | 2] 6 31.2 996, 
Arkansas.........| 4 |..../ 5 |....) 1 484,471 
Florida.... ...... eke] Oe ipenel Oe 187,748 
Georgia........... 9 |....{ 13 |....| 2 | 1,184,109 
Louisiana........ 8/8/6] 65; 1 726,915 
Mississippi.... .. 417i ets 827,922 
North Carolina..; 7 | 1 |11{ 1 {| 2 | 1,071,361 
South Carolina..|....| 5 |....| 7 705,606 
Tennessee 9} 1/14] 1] 2 | 1,258,520 
rr A doses MP dsancloehe 818,579 
Virginia..........| 8 | 1 |12] 2] 3 | 1,225,163 





























Delaware ........ | <oetioves 125,015 
Kentucky........| 9 | 1/|15/ 1] 41 1,821,011 
Maryland......... SS Px Ee Oe LS 780,894 
Missouri.......... 13 j....] 21 |....| 5 | 1,721,295 
West Virginia...) 3 | 5 ]....) 1 442,014 
Total..........| 32 | 1 | 60 | 1 | 11 | 4,390,229 
{ 
Ill.—New England States. 
| 
BEBINE. 2... -.0.0600-0]000 © hesente®. Inca 626,915 
New Hampshire |} 2] 1} 3); 1} 318,300 
Vermont.........|...- 3B }....] 4 | 330,551 
Massachusetts...} 5*|} 6¢/ 13} 9 1,457,351 
Rhode Island....|.... 2|....| 3 : 217,353 
Connecticut...... 3] 1 5 | 2 |.... 537,454 
Total.......... | 10 | 18 21 | 28 b-| 3,487,924 





* Gen. Banks is included among the Demo- 


crats. 

¢t Prof. Seelye is: classed with the Republi- 
cans. The positions assigned each seem to 
justify this. 





IV.—Central Atlantic States. 








New York........ 16 | 17*| 25 | 92 | 5 | 4,382,759 
New Jersey...... 5 | 2 7| 3|....] 906,08 
Pennsylvania,... 17 | 10 | 24 18 | 7 | 3,521,951 

8,810,806 


Total........... a 29 | 66 | 48 | 22 








* Mr. Chittenden, of King’s Co., is classed 
with the Republicans, 





V.—Central Western States. 

















E 3 2 | | F 
Sj 
12 iB Oe |8 | Ss 
Azig2 o 8 2) Do 
| S| €o FS 4 
STATES. S| al On >be} Syed 
ColSs| 2a (Bal Pa 
a See OF a | 5,2 
) Ss | ° 
A |\4% Ay | ow 
| D.| B | | E 
See 13| 7/19/14) 5 | 2,665,260 
Indiana........... 8] 5 9| 4/2 | 1,680,637 
TUINOIB ..cs ch cces 12*) 7 | 21 | 13); 4 | 2,539,891 
Total. ......... 33 | 19| 49| 31| 11 | 6,885,788 





9 | | 
Re ee: 
* The three Independents are classified with 

the Democrats. 








Vi.—Northwesiern States. 




















{ 
Michigan... 3; 6/5] 9 1,184,059 
Wisconsin...... | 3| 5] 5] 8 1,054,670 
Minnesota........}...- 3 4 9, 
Total ......... 6 | 14 | 10 | 21 }....| 2,678,435 





VIL.—Trans-Mississippi Western States. 














BOW: acs sensese 00s 1; 8} 2) 12]....} 1,194,020 
Kansas..........-- a] B23) Sha 364,399 
Nebraska:........ & Lisesot 2 122,993 


Dotal..cs006-4 2 | a 4 | 16 [| 1,681,412 





VIII.—Pacijie Coast States. 








California.. 
Nevada... > 
Oregon ........... 


ee ral 2 | 








A summary of the totals presented by the 
foregoing tables will still indicate the incon- 
sequential character of Mr. Kerr’s appoint- 
ments: 





Ex-Rebel States..| 56 | 17 
Border (ex-slave).| 32 {| 1 4,39 

N. E. States........ 10 | 18 | 21 | 28 |....] 3,487,924 
Central Atlantic..| 30 | 29 | 56 | 43 | 12 | 8,810, 
Central Western..) 38 | 19 | 49 | 31 | 11 | 6,885,7 
Northwestern....| 6 | 14 | 10 | 21 ]..../ 2. 
Trans-Miss.W. Sts}; 2/11 | 4/16]..../ 1 
Pacific Coast Sta’s| 4| 2 Bids 
\ 


It is possible to present the case even 
more forcibly by grouping together the sec- 
tions without representation at the head of 
committees, as well as the number of places 
thereon, and the total population. They 
present the following summary : 

The New England States, 6; the North- 
west, 3; the Trans-Mississippi West, 3; the 
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Pacific Coast, 3—in all 15, having a popu- 
lation (in 1870) of 7,541,432 persons, with a 
representation of sixty-seven (67) members, 
of whom twenty-two are Democrats, have no 
chairmanships assigned to them, and but 
108 committee places, of which not over a 
score are of any importarce. The minor- 
ity (embracing many of the ablest members) 
of the House from these sections are as a 
rule well placed at the foot of prominent 
committees, but the Democrats therefrom 
are pushed aside to make room for men of 
less calibre, who either served in the Con- 
federate army or are known as extreme 
sympathizers with those who defended the 
‘*Lost Cause’ that sought to found itself on 
the quicksand of slavery. 

The contrasts thus presented are of astrik- 
ing character, which could be greatly inten- 
sified if the valuation of property was added 
to the statement of population. It would be 
clearly seen that as far as practicable the 
policy of the Missouri Democracy—that of 
overriding population, wealth, and intelli- 
gence by territorial representation—is thus 
indirectly engrafted on our national legis- 
lative management. To illustrate: the Bor- 
der+States (formerly slave) with a population 
of 4,390,229 are given fifty-one places, chiefly 
on the leading committees, eleven of which 
are chairmanships, while the Northwest, 
Trans-Mississippi west, and the Pacific Coast 
States,with which the Committees on Indian 
Affairs, Territories, Mining, Public Lands, 
Railways and Canals, at least, are largely 
concerned, having a vast area, and a popu- 
lation of 5,053,508 persons, have fifty-nine 
(59) committee places and no chairmanship. 
A majority of the positions,too, are of no im- 
portance. The ex-rebel States and the Cen- 
tral Atlantic groups almost balance in popu- 
lation, but when the assignments are ex- 
amined, it is to be observed that the South- 
ern Democrats are given by far the largest 
number of leading places. The difference in 
population is small, being in favor of the 
eleven Southern States over the three North- 
ern ones embraced, but in the variety of in- 
terests to be affected by legislation the bal- 
ance is largely on the side of the latter. 
There are seventy-three (73) Representatives 
from the Southern group,and sixty-seven(67) 








from the other. To the first thirteen chair- 
manships are assigned ; to the latter twelve. 
There are 106 positions (generally on impor- 
tant committees) assigned to the Southern 
group, and ninety-nine (99) to the Northern 
one. 

Take the chairmanships assigned to these 
two groups: all of those given to Dem- 
ocrats from the ex-rebel States are consid- 
ered desirable; most of them are regarded as 
leading places. The other group have, New 
York, one leading committee, with four 
others of noimportance. Pennsylvania has 
four important committees, while New Jer- 
sey has none. Yet there are sixteen Demo- 
crats in the Empire State delegation and five 
in the New Jersey, against seventeen in Penn- 
sylvania. It looks very much as if there-was 
Presidential intrigue inthis, How would 
‘*Vilden and Kerr’’ do for a Democratic nom- 
ination? The Governor takes care of his 
own State, while Mr. Kerr looks out for Penn- 
sylvania, the State of his nativity. New Eng- 
land’s possible choice of Gaston is snubbed 
by the ignoring of all claims from that sec- 
tion. 

It is intimated that there is a deep game 
in this curious distribution. The leading 
Republicans who have been in Congress be- 
fore are tolerably well placed. At any rate 
they do not complain as a minority. Their 
criticism is that ‘‘sections’’ and ‘‘interests’’ 
are deliberately sacrificed in the interests of 
a narrow Bourbonism, though there are well 
qualified Democrats who ought to have been 
assigned to more representative posts. The 
Speaker, it is suggested, proposed to place 
these latter atthe head of the scavenger com- 
mittees which are to be set at the work of in- 
vestigation. It is claimed that it is a sharp 
policy, which enables him to place able 
Democrats in charge of investigating commit- 
tees, and leaves the temporary minority,who 
are to be charged with such responsibility as 
may arise, to be represented therein by its 
more inexperienced members. The Repub- 
lican party, however, can face even such dis- 
cordant music. 

Mr. Kerr and his advisers will find it diffi- 
cult to reply to the adverse criticisms to 
which he and they are justly liable, for the 
flagrant unfairness exhibited in the arrange-. 
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ment of the House committees. At any rate, | ship, and this last piece of work proves that 
their whole construction indicates the diffi- | no injustice is done thereby. But even if he 
culty which must be encountered by a North- | were, it would be impossible to exercise it 
ern Democrat who bows before the Southern | fairly with such a pressure as he endures, 
Baal. He is not allowed even to defer to} No one can doubt but that-he yielded, and to 
those prejudices which Lord Bacon said a all appearance with that alacrity which has 
statesman was bound to consider. But then | always been so marked a feature of Northern 


no one ever accused Mr. Kerr of statesman-| and Western Democracy. 
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THE MORAL OF IT. worthy a successor of Blaine, Colfax, and 
The election of the Hon. Michael C. Kerr, | Banks as a presiding officer that the present 
of Indiana, as Speaker of the House of Rep- | majority would have had no cause to dread 
resentatives in the Forty-fourth Congress is | such party disasters as those that will follow 
an event of more than ordinary political sig- | the leadership they have chosen. 
nificance. So much has been said of the); But an examination of Mr. Kerr’s previous 
acceptance of ‘‘tlre situation’’ by the South- | Congressional career offers abundant reasons 
ern Democracy, that on the principle that | for the preference shown him by the ex-Con- 
constant iteration produces belief, there has |federate Democrats and their allies of the 
come to be a widespread, though vague, accept- West. Mr. Kerr entered public life with 
ance of the truth of this statement. Perhaps |the Thirty-ninth Congress—a body which 
no better evidence of the fallacy concealed contained many of the ablest men that have 
therein could be found than the conduct of | Served the American Republic, and was 
the Democratic majority that now controls | Charged with the most momentous task 
the present House of Representatives. The | *hat could have fallen to the hands of a 
election of Speaker speaks to the point. | 8'¢4t legislative body. In many respects 
The three candidates—Kerr, Randall, Cox— that task was greater even than that which 
were all from the North. This fact was greeted the Thirty-seventh Congress when it 
le ei K eeiAd He ditt te wee convened in special session during the early 
su nied by the ex-Confederate sealants Headstone poh 
Gaaaiiiy: vale to mask sale real meaning. seam derreencalbntinn pipe teaneting arom 


é the duty of binding up the nation’s wounds, 
pen Ramee end Cox wore Democrats of and of not only restoring the Union, but of 
the most pronounced type. But there were 


: Rot ed reconstructing it on a definite and pro- 
to them two insuperable objections: both nounced Republican basis. The President 
were from States whose interests are neces- 


4 i : ., | Who had Igd the country through the Red 
sarily national, and not sectional; while | 5. of civil war had fallen by the bullet of a 
they themselves had proven the force of Democratic assassin. His chair was occupied 
associations and sentiment in voting for by one who made haste to show that in the 
all the supplies necessary to sustain the mili- | gigicult task before the Government the 
tary and naval forces by whose aid the slave- sympathies of the Executive were sectional, 
holders’ rebellion was suppressed. Mr. Cox | and not national. It was evident, also, that 
also voted to abolish slavery. To have sus-| Andrew Johnson was bound to enlarge the 
tained the Union army and emancipated the | function of his office to the utmost. He set 
slave was altogether too much for the Dem- up a policy of his own, and aimed, as it 
ocratic associates who resisted both. Mr. | was termed, to secure a ‘‘restoration”’ of the 
Kerr was chosen over their head, though it | southern States. 
is generally conceded that he is no more; Under the Executive initiative the ma- 
able as a public man, and not as competent | chinery of Government in the rebel States 
for the post to which he is called as either of | was attempted to be set in motion. Those 
his competitors. Of Mr. Randall it is gen- | who were called upon to dothis work proved 








erally conceded that he would have been so | beyond peradventure that they at least had 
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no sympathy with the massive results that 
have beena consequence of the slavehulders’ 
rebellion, its progress and final defeat. The 
emancipation of fhe slave was to be nullified 
by every means that could then be made 
available. When the surrender of Lee, 
Johnston, and Kirby Smith completed the 
disbandment of the rebel Democracy, the 
general feeling throughout the South was 
one of surprised satisfaction at being allowed 
to return unmolested to their homes—devas- 
tated perhaps, but unavoidably so by the war 
themselves and their leaders had created. 
Mr. Johnson’s course soon evoked and re- 
aroused the ancient spirit, and there grew up 
the feeling expressed by an able ex-rebel 
colonel of West Tennessee, who said to a 
Federal army officer within six months after 
Lee’s surrender: ‘‘In two years, major, you 
(meaning the loyal States) will be in rebel- 
lion, and we (meaning the Southern or rebel 
States with their sympathizers North) will 
be the Government.’’ 

It was upon this stage, then, Mr. Kerr 
entered, representing an Indiana district, 
known only for its virulent rebel sympathies. 
He had no history behind him other than 
that of being a man of personal integrity, a 
good lawyer, and abitter partisan. In the 
hope so distinctly formulated by the rebel 
colonel referred to, Mr. Kerr became one of 
the most vigorous of workers, as the annexed 
record of his Congressional career Will prove 
beyond question. The man himself is of no 
great importance, but as he possessed the 
courage both of his convictions and his par- 
tisanship he early assumed a prominent 
plave. Because thereof he has now become 
a representative public man in the most 
marked sense of the term. What he has 
said and how he has voted are therefore of 
grave consequence. Let the records show. 

Mr. Kerr entered Congress December 4, 
1865, and at once took rank as an advocate 
of extreme Southern State rights opinions, 
and as an able, alert, and unscrupulous 
opponent of the reconstruction and other 
measures of the Republican majority. 

REBEL REPRESENTATION. 

His first recorded vote (December 4, 1865,) 
in Congress after the election of Speaker was 
given against the proposition introduced by 





Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, providing for 
a committee to inquire into the condition of 
the so-called Confederate States, and whether 
any of them were entitled to representation 
in Congress, pending the report of which 
committee no member should be received 
from such States. This was the first initial 
step in reconstruction legislation—a vote 
against which was a vote in favor of the im- 
mediate admission of the ex-rebel repre- 
sentatives. 

December 11, 1865, he voted in favor of 
giving representatives from the late rebel 
States, claiming seats in Congress, the priv- 
ileges of the floor. On the following day, 
December 12, 1865, Mr. Kerr voted against 
admitting the loyal representatives from 
Tennessee, who had been elected under a 
Republican Constitution, to the privileges of 
the floor, and also against their admission to 
seats. 

AID AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY. 

December 19, 1865, he voted against a 
proposition looking to the expulsion of Rep- 
resentative Beniamin G. Harris, of Mary- 
land,* who had been convicted by a court- 
martial for giving aid and comfort to the 
public enemy, and for expressing his regret 
that the assassination of President Lincoln 
had ‘‘came too late to be of any use to the 
rebels.”’ 

January 10, 1866, he voted in favor of a 
resolution allowing the late rebel States to 
“resume their position and functions in the 
Union without delay’’—i. e., without recon- 
struction, pledges, or conditions. 

January 16, 1866, he voted against author- 
izing the Committee on the Condition of the 
Southern States to take testimony. 

January 8, 1866, he voted in favor of 
withdrawing the military forces from the 
late rebel States, but on January 21, 1867, 
he voted against a resolution inquiring into 
the use of the army by Andrew Johnson to 
enable disfranchised rebels to vote in Mary- 
land. 

June 11, 1866, Mr. Kerr voted against a 
resolution directing the trial of Jefferson 
Davis for treason. 


* This is the person who was recently can- 
didate for Sergeant-at-Arms on the ground of 
his avowed sympathy with the rebel South. 
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REBEL CLAIMS, 

Mr. Kerr’s first resolution, offered Decem- 
ber 11, 1865, looked to making provision for 
the payment of claims in the rebel States for 
supplies alleged to have been taken by Uni- 
ted States troops, and his first bill, presented 
December 21, 1865, was for the ‘‘relief’’ of 
owners of personal property which had been 
forfeited for criminal acts connected with the 
rebellion. 

He was conspicuous throughout his Con- 
gressional career in the presentation and 
advocacy of all ‘‘Southern claims’’ designed 
to draw money from the Treasury for the 
benefit of that section. As Speaker, he has 
again shown his active animus in this direc- 
tion by such an organization of the House 
Committee ‘‘on War Claims’’ as to insure 
favorable consideration for the class of claims 
committed to that body, and which he has 
always so consistently supported. Leaving 
out‘‘compensation for slaves,’’ at least of non- 
combatants, and there isa demand on the 
Treasury for not less than two or three hun- 
dred million dollars. 

THE COTTON TAX. 

In harmony with his general course in 
respect to favoring the late rebel States and 
the former slaveholding citizens at the expense 
of the people of the whole country, Mr. Kerr 
was an ardent advocate of that stupendous 
fraud—the attempted refunding of the cotton 
tax. 

Mr. Kerr’s last elaborate speech in Con- 
gress, February 18, 1873, was made in favor 
ef this measure, which calls for at least 
SIXTY-EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS FROM THE Na- 
TIONAL TREASURY. His consistency is shown 
by the fact that on May 14, 1867, he voted 
against the proposition to prohibit the South- 
ern States from repudiating debts due to 
loyal citizens. 

REMOVAL OF DISABILITIES—TEST OATH. 

During Mr. Kerr’s former service in Con- 
gress he introduced a large number of bills 
removing the disabilities of persons who had 
been engaged in the rebellion, and was con- 
spicuous in these efforts to restore to the 
Democratic party its voting and fighting 
strength. He was also the especial champion 
of the repeal of the test oath. 


One of his earliest votes, December 18, | 





1865, was in favor of dispensing with this 
requirement. 

January 15, 1866, he voted in favor of 
allowing attorneys in the rebel States to 
practice without taking the test oath. Jan- 
uary 12, 1870, he introduced a bill repealing 
the test oath for jurors in United States 
courts. January 22, 1867, hemade a heated 
speech against the test oath, which, will be 
referred to hereafter. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 

Mr. Kerr’s first speech in the House of 
Representatives was made January 22, 1866, 
in opposition to the fourteenth amendment, 
which he opposed as ‘‘not justified by the 
circumstances of the country.’’ He fiercely 
assailed both its principles and its scope, 
declaring that it would make Congress ‘‘su- 
preme over the States,’’ and that under the 
power claimed, ‘‘Congress can go into South 
Carolina and take suffrage from the lately 
disloyal whites and give it to the negroes.”’ 
“We have indeed,’’? continued Mr. Kerr, 
‘“‘fallen upon evil times.’’ 

_His speech was an elaborate argument 
against the power of Congress to regulate 
suffrage in the States, and was a complete 
reproduction and reassertion of all the ultra 
Southern State sovereignty theories of the 
ante-bellum period. 

Throughout the struggles in which the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments were 
finally the dearly-won results of our great 
national conflict, Mr. Kerr assumed a leading 
part in opposition to their passage, and 
actively participated in all the dilatory meas- 
ures and other parliamentary expedients of 
resistance, recording his vote against the 
amendments in any form inwhich they were 
presented, and at every stage of their prog- 
ress. It is important to remember, too, that 
no word of Mr. Kerr’s appears upon record 
by which he stands committed himself, or 
commits his party, to an acknowledgment 
of the validity of either of these amendments 
since their incorporation into the Constita- 
tion; nor can it be denied that, with the single 
exception of the Baltimore platform of 1872, 
there is not a single authoritative act of 
the Democratie party which looks in that di- 
rection, while there are many of a contrary 
character. 
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On the 30th of March, 1868, Mr. Kerr 
voted against returning to that body the 
resolutions of the Democratic Legislature of 
New Jersey, purporting to withdraw the 
assent of that State to the fourteenth amend- 
ment. It will be remembered that a distinct 
effort was made, of which “the New Jersey 
episode was one, to secure from several States 
in which the Democracy had obtained con- 
trol of the’ Legislative branch of the govern- 
ment thereof a repudiation of the ratifica- 
tion previously voted. 

Mr. Kerr made numerous speeches, which 
will be referred to, in opposition to measures 
designed to secure the rights guaranteed by 
the aforesaid amendments. 

IMPARTIAL SUFFRAGE. 

December 13, 1865, Mr. Kerr voted against 
a resolution introduced by Mr. Farusworth 
favoring ‘‘equal rights and privileges to all 
citizens irrespective of color.”’ 

December 18, he voted in favor of ‘‘refer- 
ring the question of suffrage to the several 
States, and denying the right of Congress to 
extend the elective franchise.’’ 

On the same day he also voted against a 
resolution offered by Mr. Baker denouncing 
classrule and aristocratic principles of Gov- 
ernment, and favoring the largest attainable 
liberty to the whole peopleof the Republic, 
irrespective of class orrace. On the 18th of 
January, 1866, he voted against the passage of 
the bill extending suffrage in the District of 
Columbia. 

STATE RIGHTS. 

The theories upon which the institution of 
slavery had been maintained within the 
Federal Union, and upon which secession 
was justified and the war of the rebellion 
defended, were also the theories upon which 
the former slavebolders of the South attempt- 
ed to regain possession of the Government 
they had failed to destroy. Among the 
Northern Democratic allies of the Southern 
faction which sought thus to reverse the 
judgment of the war none were more bold, 
defiant, and audacious than Mr. Kerr, whois 
still their consistent advocate. 

The mantle of Calhoun would seem to have 
fallen upon his shoulders. Onevery availa- 
ble question he asserted the doctrine of 
State inviolability as the basis and backbone 





of his argument. This dreary waste of Stute 
sovereignty logic was usually enlivened by 
rhetorical scintillations denunciatory of the 
‘Radical party,’’ calumniating Republican 
leaders, and especially villifying the negro, 
as well as all Southern Republicans of native 
or Northern origin. His consistency will be 
seen by his votes. 
RECONSTRUCTION. 

January 9, 1866, he voted in favor of reso- 
lutions indorsing the ‘‘restoration’’ policy 
of Andrew Johnson. 

In a speech upon reconstruction delivered 
January 21, 1868, Mr. Kerr argued that the 
rebel States had forfeited no rights under the 
Constitution—that they never were out of 
the Union. He alleged that ‘‘the war was 
but a mighty display of the police power of 
the Government in aid of the civil authori- 
ties in the States,’’ and charged that the pol- 
icy of the Republican party was ‘‘a confes- 
sion of insincerity, of hypocrisy, and a covert 
purpose of revolution.’’ He sustained all the 
acts of Andrew Johnson—-opposed any attempt 
to enforce the provision of the Constitution 
requiring Congress to guarantee to the sev- 
eral States arepublican form of government, 
and characterized all such attempts as ‘‘an in- 
sult to a free people’s will ;’’ as ‘‘a most mis- 
chievous purpose;’’ as ‘‘attempts to subordin- 
ate all government in the States to the partisan 
purposes of the ‘‘ fierce will of the majority,”’ 
and stigmatized the expressions ‘* American 
nationality,’’ ‘‘the nation,’ ‘‘the people’s 
will,’? and ‘‘the life of the Republic,”’ as 
“ transcendental terms and phrases, all intended 
to operate upon the people as a sort of po- 
litical mirage, to inspire them with false hopes 
and lead them into political chaos or despot- 
ism.” 

He denounced the whole scope of Republi- 
can legislation as ‘‘ a monstrous policy ’’ and 
as ‘‘most extraordinary assumptions of pow- 
er and most revolutionary threats against 
the integrity of the Constitution.”’ 

January 15, 1868, on the motion to censure 
Fernando Wood for using the words ( in ref- 
erence to the reconstruction bill ) ‘fa mon- 
strosity, a measure the most infamous of the 
many infamous acts of this most infamous 
Congress ’’—Mr. Kerr voted ‘‘No.’’ 

January 16, 1868, in a speech against the 
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reconstruction acts, Mr. Kerr defended the 
pro-slavery, State rights decisions of Judge 
Taney, and declared that ‘‘ It is the sole duty 
of Congress to go into those’’ (the rebel) 
“States, and to vindicate the pre-existing 
governments.’’ He styled Republican meas- 
ures ‘“‘the vandal tread of radicalism and 
absolutism,’’ called the loyal Constitutional 
Conventions which had been held in the 
South, ‘‘ revolutionary negro Conventions,’’ 
and declared that he indorsed the language 
for which Fernando Wood had been the day 
before censured at the bar of the House. 

December 19, 1868, he voted against a prop- 
osition to require the Southern States to re- 
pay tothe Treasury a portion of the expenses 
incurred in carrying the reconstruction acts 
into effect. 

ADMISSION OF RECONSTRUCTED STATES. 

As Mr. Kerr was one of the most persistent 
advocates of recognizing the unreconstructed 
States with their Confederate Democratic 
Governments, so he was one of the most 
persistent opponents of the admission of 
those States under Republican Constitutions. 

March 28, 1868, in a speech upon the ad- 
mission of Alabama, Mr. Kerr said: ‘‘ The 
first speech I had the honor to make in this 
House was against this wicked, this revolu- 
tionary heresy now so rapidly being adopted 
by the Radical party of this country—that 
Congress may regulate suffrage in all the 
States of this Union.”’ 

He styled the enfranchisement of the col- 
ored race a refusal of the ‘‘ radical party ’’ to 
‘remit these negroes to the control of the nat- 
ural law and the law of God,’’ and declaimed 
against appropriations for educational pur- 
poses in the South. 

The Republican Constitution of Alabama 
was disposed of by Mr. Kerr in language of 
which the following is a specimen: 

*¢The radical party of Alabama sacrificed 
their manhood ; they surrendered their God- 
given right of self government and got down 
upon their miserable knees to the Radical 
party in making this Constitution, and in 
its presentation to Congress and asking it to 
be forced upon the people of Alabama.’’ 

He described the acts of Congress as ‘‘ the 
dictation of such terms as Congress pleases 
to the tools of Congress in Alabama.’’ 





The efforts to make Congressional legisla- 
tion acceptable to the opposition he styled 
as ‘‘inducements to white men to stultify 
themselves, surrender their judgments and 
become allies of the Republican party in its 
efforts to force a hateful, odious, and anti- 
republican Constitution on all the people.’? 
Any attempt to prescribe terms upon which 
those who had participated in the rebellion 
might resume the prerogatives of citizenship 
he characterized as ‘‘ usurpation,’’ and the 
presence of troops in the South for the pro- 
tection of loyal men he habitually designated 
as ‘‘continuing your military despotism in 
full force.”” He was especially severe in his 
animadversions upon the clause in the new 
constitutions providing that they should not 
be so amended or changed as to deprive any 
citizen, or class of citizens, of the right to 
vote who were by those cunstitutions enti- 
tled to vote. These provisions were, in Mr. 
Kerr’s language, ‘‘ shackles upon the limbs 
of States,”’ ‘‘irrepealable brands of degrada- 
tion and inferiority.’’ Such provisions es- 
tablished ‘‘ a hateful union of unequal mem- 
bers,’”’ constituted ‘‘a most dangerous inno- 
vation,’’ and would ‘‘erect a most vicious 
precedent in our history.’”? A Republican 
government in the South he defined to be 
‘*a government that the people despise, that 
they loathe, that they reject in every way 
that is left to them by military despotism to 
express their feelings.’? The conditions of 
admission, as to the future non-exclusion of 
citizens from the right to vote, he affirmed 
to be ‘‘degrading condigions precedent.’’ 

Reconstruction in Alabama he termed ‘a 
shameful and disgraceful spectacle,’’ and the 
soldiers of the Union army and other North- 
ern citizens who had settled in that State 
were, in Mr. Kerr’s vocabulary, ‘‘ political 
adventurers and vultures.”’ 

The test oath was ‘‘ only fit to mark and 
disgrace the sway of an oppressor.’’ The 
doctrine of the civil and political equality of 
all men Mr. Kerr proclaimed as ‘“ existing 
only in the imaginations of political utopians or 
demagogues.’’? Nobody but ‘‘ purblind fanat- 
ics’? would take an oath not to restrict negro 
suffrage. The right to ‘‘ deprive any per- 
son or persons, on account of race, color, or 
previous condition, of any political or civil 
right, privilege, or immunity enjoyed by 
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any other class of men, Mr. Kerr held to be 
‘¢ one of the rights of a free American citizen.’’ 
The exacting of a pledge not to do this Mr. 
Kerr affirmed as ‘‘ disclosing a purpose not 
only to control the actions, but also to de- 
base, demoralize, and enslave the judgments 
and consciences of men.” .- 

Speaking incidentally of the fourteenth 
amendment he said, ‘‘I pray God it shall 
never be adopted, and if it ever is it will be 
against the will and judgment of the white 
people of this country. It will be done un- 
der the lash of military power.’’ The pro- 
vision in the Constitution of Alabama ex- 
empting small homesteads from sule or exe- 
cution he denounced as ‘‘a bid for negro 
votes, a bid for the control of a debased, 
demoralized, corruptible population.’’ The 
provision for the maintenance of a public 
school system in Alabama he styled provis- 
ions ‘‘ for the levying of most onerous tax- 
es.”? ‘* Who,” said Mr. Kerr ‘‘ will enjoy 
the benefit of that’’ (the school) ‘‘fund ?— 
Negroes alone, not white men.’’ Its purpose 
was ‘‘to further burden the white people of 
Alabama.’’ He whined about the crippled 
resources and diminished prosperity of Ala- 
bama, but did not attribute this to its seces- 
sion and the waste of the war of the rebel- 
lion. No, it was all owing to Radical ‘‘ agi- 
tation’’—to the ‘‘ horrible oppression of the 
whites’? under ‘‘an unholy and infamous 
government.’’ In conclusion, Mr. Kerr main- 
tained that ‘‘this State should be admitted 
at once to representation under her own’’ 
(Johnson) ‘‘constitution, not this mon- 
grel and bastard instrument, because she was 
never out of the Union, and never lost or forfeited 
her rights, and is now simply the victim of 
superior brute force.”’ 

December 21, 1869, Mr. Kerr made a vio- 
lent speech against the bill for the admission 
of Georgia, which imposed fundamental con- 
ditions, prohibiting secession, repudiation, 
and disfranchisement. He declared this bill 
‘*cruel and infamous,’’ an ‘* attack’’ upon 
the State, ‘‘precipitated with indecent haste 
and zeal.’’ He villified the Republicans of 
Georgia and repeated the whole vocabulary 
of rebel slanders against the Union men of 
that State who were aiding in the process of 
reconstruction. They were ‘‘ dishonest and 


| corrupt, defaulters, peculators, and robbers.”’ 
No epithets were strong enough to express 
| Mr. Kerr’s abhorrence of Republicans who 
presumed to live in the State of Georgia, no 
words too suave with which to caress the 
unreconstructed rebels and the brutal mur- 
derers of loyal citizens inthat State. ‘‘These * 
fundamental conditions were a monstrous 
wrong,’’ he said, ‘‘and ought to be rejected 
with emphasis and indignation.’’ 

The bill for the admission of Georgia was 
again opposed March 5, 1870, by Mr. Kerr 
in a speech especially directed against those 
clauses which provided that the State of 
Georgia should never deprive any citizen of 
the right to vote or hold office,except as a pun- 
ishment for crime. This he declared to be 
‘an initial step in the infamous system of 
congressional legislation,’* ‘‘a fundamental 
outrage on free institutions,’’ ‘‘an abomin- 
able measure,’’ which ‘‘had no precedent 
in the hitherto unparalleled legislation of Con- 
gress.’’? He was ‘‘ prepared to believe that 
we are now upon the threshold of a new ca- 
reer of aggressive, reckless, and abominable 
legislation which may lead this country God 
knows where,’’ such bills as these would re- 
duce the States ‘‘ to the condition of abject, 
miserable, and most pitiable dependence 
upon a great central Republican despotism, 
having its seat in this capital, and from here 
with the strong hand of power destroying 
every franchise, every guaranty, every lim- 
itation upon power hitherto held absolutely 
inviolable and sacred.’’ 

STATE GOVERNMENTS REPUBLICAN IN FORM. 

March 18, 1868, Mr. Kerr made a bitter 
speech against the bill ‘‘to guaranty to the 
several States of the Uniona republican form 
of government.’’ He said the title ought to 
be changed so as to read ‘‘a bill to corrupt 
the blood, demoralize the lives, and under- 
mine the foundations of all constitutional 
government, and the civil liberties of the 
people of this country, and perpetuate the 
ascendency of the Radical party,’’ such was 
‘‘the deliberate policy of Radicalism.’? De- 
nouncing as cowards ‘‘those white men who 
marshaled themselves under the leadership 
of the Radical party,and seek to skulk and in- 
trench themselves behind the power and in- 
fluence and aid of a negro population, he de- 
scribed the colored men of the country as of 
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“the most inferior and ignorant and corrupti- ; tion of law, the invasions of the rights of 


ble races of the earth.’’ The Republican meas- 
ures of enfranchisement were described as 
‘a revolutionary and corrupting policy.”’ 
The Democratic party was ‘‘ compelled to 
meet the ignorance, and barbarism, and stu- 


‘pidity, and vice of the country controlled by 


the political party in power,’’ and it (the 
Democratic party) ‘‘trembled for the welfare 
of the country.’’ ‘‘The Democratic party is 
to-day, andhas been throughout the whole 
history of this country, the truest and best 
friend of the negrv; and always will be.’’ 
But ‘‘the negro should have no political 
power. The government should remain in 
the hands of the white race.’? This bill 
proposed ‘‘ tocorrupt that ruling race,’’ and 
to ‘‘appeal to that ignorant and inferior race 
to help the party in power to retain the po- 
litical control of the country.”’ 

Mr. Kerr voted against the joint resolution 
** excluding from the electoral college votes 
of the States lately in rebellion which had not 
then been recognized,’’ and in favor of sus- 


taining Andrew Johnson’s vetoes of that and, 


other Republican measures. Of course he 
voted against the tenure of office bill and 
against every other measure calculated to 
resist Executive usurpations. 

IMPEACHMENT OF ANDREW JOHNSON. 

March 30, 1868, Mr. Kerr voted in favor of 
restricting the power of the impeachment 
managers to obtain necessary testimony, and 
throughout the impeachment proceedings 
he assumed a leading part in the Democratic 
defense of Mr. Johnson. 

The following paragraph from one of his 
assaults upon Secretary Stanton, (February 
25, 1868,) illustrated the animosity, perver- 
sion, and falsehood which characterized his 
frequent utterances : 

‘Mr. Chairman, why do the majority here 
and Mr. Stanton himself resort to such extra- 
ordinary measures, such questionable expe- 
dients, to keep him in office? Why does he, 
with their assistance, cling with such selfish 
trembling and indecent tenacity to this of- 
fice? Does he fear to expose the secret and 
unpublished record of that Department to 
the eye of any successor, to the knowledge 
of the people? It seems so. It may be that 
the frauds, the concealments, the oppres- 
sions, the crimes of that Department during 
his administration are such as to lead him 
to shrink from their exposure. The viola- 





persons and property, the outrages upon per- 
sonal liberty, the contempt of the Constitu- 
tion, and the scandalous prostitution of his 
office to the base purposes of his party may 
welldeter him from any voluntary exposure 
of his official conduct during the last seven 
years. * i“ = He ought to have 
been removed years ago.”’ 

This was Mr. Kerr’s tribute to the man 
who, probably, more than any other one per- 
son contributed to carrying the nation safely 
through the rebellion. It was because of 
the loyal devotion of Edwin M. Stanton to 
his country and to his official duty that Mr. 
Kerr’s abuse was showered upon him. 

CIVIL RIGHTS. 

March 8, 1866, Mr. Kerr made an elaborate 
speech in opposition to the original civil rights 
bill. The first section of that bill declared 
‘fall persons born in the United States and 
not subject to any foreign power—excluding 
Indians not taxed—to be citizens of the Uni- 
ted States without distinction of color.’’ This 
declaration Mr. Kerr averred to be ‘‘utterly 
vain.’’ ‘‘Congress had no right to declare who 
should be citizens.’’ This was ‘‘an invasion 
of the rights of the States.’’ The bill was 
‘inherently vicious.’’ He argued in favor 
of the right of States to make discriminating 
laws against ‘‘inferior races,’’ and defended 
State laws which excluded colored children 
from the public schools. 

THE ENFORCEMENT ACT. 

The bill to enforce the fifteenth amendment 
to the Constitution providing for the protec- 
tion of citizens as voters and as witnesses 
when summoned before the courts, offered 
May 27, 1870, Mr. Kerr opposed in a similar 
vein to that which marked his opposition to 
all Republican measures. 

In another set speech against the bill to 
enforce the provisions of the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, delivered 
March 28, 1871, Mr. Kerr emphatically denied 
that ‘‘ citizenship’’ carried with it the suf- 
frage as a necessary right. Thequalifications 
for suffrage were to be prescribed only by 
“‘States,’’ and could ‘‘as perfectly exist with- 
out as with citizenship.’’ Mr. Kerr, himself, 
emphasized the following sentence of his 
speech by causiug it to printed in italics : 
‘*No person ever did exercise the right of suffrage 
in virtue of the naked unassisted fact of citizen- 
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ship.”? ‘‘But,’’ he continued, ‘‘in every in- 
stance the right depends, and the franchise 
of suffrage is exercised, upon some addi- 
tional fact and cumulative qualification pre- 
scribed by the laws of the State, which may 
as perfecily exist WITHOUT as with citizenship.”’ 
‘‘The word citizenship has-nt in any of its 
elements or meanings under the Federal Con- 
stitution, nor have the words ‘privileges’ 
and ‘immunities,’ in any of their just inter- 
pretations, anything to do with or any power 
to set aside or disregard any of the distinctions, 
requirements, or rights based upon domicile 
or residence in the respective States.”’ 
SOUTHERN OUTRAGES. 

In the debate (April 12, 1870, et. seq.,) 
upon the Louisiana credential cases Mr. Kerr 
eulogized as ‘‘men of integrity and honor,’’ 
and as gentlemen of ‘‘culture,’’ the leaders 
of the ‘‘White Camelia’ and ‘‘ficilian Inno- 
cents’? who had led the murderous attadks 
upon the Republican members of the Legis- 
lature of that State, had participated in the 
slaughter of hundreds of fleeing negroes, and 
who, in accordance with the rebel sense of 
‘integrity’? and ‘‘honor,’’ had, as witnesses 
before the Congressional committee, denied 
under oath not only their participation in 
those outrages, but even the fact that any 
outrages had been committed. With a like 
inversion of truth and justice, Mr. Kerr at 
the same time stigmatized as ‘‘bad, unscru- 
pulous, corrupt,’ as ‘‘covered all over with 
crime,’’ as ‘‘vile, low, mean, and unprinci- 
pled’’—who? the banditti, who with revolv- 
ers and bludgeons had invaded the hall of 


Representatives and had made the streets of | 


New Orleans literally run with blood? It 
was not these men to whom Mr. Kerr applied 
such epithets. It was against the Republi- 
cans of Louisiana, whose offense was that 
they supported the National Government, 
and believed in the equal rights of all citi- 
zens, black as well as white. 

Throughout this debate, which continued 
for several days, Mr. Kerr denied every con- 
clusively proven fact respecting the condi- 
tion of affairs in Louisiana, and indorsed, 
commended, and eulogized as true every 
proven perjury of the Ku-Klux leaders an@ 
their instruments. 
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‘‘a common stock of slanders ; baseless and 
foolish cries.’? He strenuously fought for 
every point on the floor of the House favor- 
ing the admis..ion of the Democratic claimants 
who had attempted by violence and fraud to 
prevent the polling of Republican votes, and 
resisted by every device of parliamentary 
strategy the seating of Republicans returned 
as properly elected. 
ELECTIONS. 

On the 8th of January, 1868, in a speech 
upon the contested Kentucky election case 
of McKee vs. Young, Mr. Kerr declared that 
“suffrage is not a natural or absolutely in- 
defeasable right,’’ that it might be aliena- 
ted or destroyed on other grounds than as a 
penalty for crime, and that the States had a 
right to disfranchise negroes or other classes 
of persons. 

In a later speech (¥ebruary 3, 1868,) upon 
the same contested election case. Mr. Kerr 
argued that Congress had no right to require 
persons who had been engaged in the rebel- 
lion to take a test oath,and defended John 
Young Brown upon proven charges of active 
and persistent disloyalty as doing only 
“what he deemed to be his duty as a man 
and a citizen of Kentucky.’’ He repeated 
these views June 2), 1868, in aspeech favor- 
ing Brown’s admission. 

In every case of contest for seats in the 
House of Representatives Mr. Kerr advocated 
and voted forthe admission of the rebel 
claimants, and against the loyal claimants, 
without exception. 

So in all other contests between Demo- 
cratic and Republican contestants Mr. Kerr 


| invariably opposed and voted against the 


Republican contestant, no matter how indis- 
putable the right of such Republican, and in 
like manner urged and voted for the admis- 
sion of the Democrat, no matter how clearly 
baseless or illegal his claim. 

In reply to an accusation of this character 
made on the floor of the House, Mr. Kerr 
declared that he had on more than one ocea- 
sion voted for the admission of Republicans, 
and against Democrats. The explanation of 
this statement is that one or two Republicans 
were included in the delegations from the 
unreconstructed States which Mr. Kerr had 


The officially corroborated record he styled | voted to admit, and likewise that the dele- 
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gates elected under the reconstruction acts, 
against the admission of whom Mr. Kerr 
steadily voted, also embraced some Demo- 
cratic members. 

FREEDMEN’S BUREAU. 

February 2, 1866, Mr. Kerr made one of 
his usual set speeches in advocacy of State 
Rights doctrines, holding that Congress had 
no power over the late rebel States—that 
those States had never been out of the 


Union, and that therefore they were entitled 


to recognition without condition. This 
speech was delivered in opposition to the bill 
to establish the Freedmen’s Bureau. Upon 
the question of slavery he claimed that it 
was a ‘‘ domestic relation’’ and not a ‘‘ public 
relation.’’ All efforts to preserve the freedom 
which had been secured by the thirteenth 
amendment he denounced as ‘‘ unconstitu- 
tional’’—as ‘‘ uncalled for,’’ and as constitu- 
ting a ‘‘centralization of power.’’ He bit- 
terly opposed the bill, and declared that 
such legislation ‘‘condemns to merited re- 
proach those who favor it.’? The measures 
proposed in Congress looking to the protec- 
tion of the ‘negro were, he affirmed, ‘‘ radi- 
cally and wickedly wrong.’’ He especially 
opposed the educational feature of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau bill, sneeringly asking ‘* what 
is a ‘common school education,’ and who 
long will it take some negroes to acquire 
it ?”’ 

On the 19th of March, 1863, he voted 
against continuing the educational features 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

AID TO EDUCATION. 

On the 14th of December, 1865, Mr. Kerr 
voted against a resolution introduced by 
Mr. Donnelly, of Minnesota, for the establish- 
_ment of a bureau of education as a perma- 
nent part of any system of reconstruction, 

The bill to establish an educational fund 
and to apply the proceeds of the public 
lands to the education of the people, pro- 
posed February, 1872, was also opposed by 
Mr. Kerr, who, with more truth than usually 
characterized his utterances, avowed that it 
was ‘‘ precisely out of the line of the Dem- 
ocratic policy, and of the conduct of the 
Democratic party in the past, and precisely 
in the line of the present and past policy of 
the Republican party.”’ 
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| That provision of the bill that no State 
| Should partake of its advantages which did 
not provide for the free education of all its 
children between the ages of six and sixteen 
years was especially abhorrent to Mr. Kerr, 
He wanted the ‘‘States’”? to use their 
respective shares of the proposed Congres- 
| sional appropriation as they saw fit, without 


| imposing upon them such ‘‘ unjust condi- 
| tions.” 
The proposition to establish a system of 
| national education met, as a matter of course, 
| with uniform hostility from the Democracy. 
In a speech made February 17, 1871, against 
| this measure Mr. Kerr made a more than 
/ usual violent and defamatory State rights 
| and negro hostility speech, arraigning the 
| Republican party as being guilty of nearly 
| all the crimes in the calendar, which, in 
| Mr. Kerr’s view, seemed synonymous with 
|any measure of justice towards the freed- 
men of the South or with any effort to 
promote education and civilization among 
the ignorant whites of that or other sec- 
tions. ‘‘On the overthrow of the South,’’ 
Mr. Kerr affirmed, ‘‘the revolution had been 
continued in the Capitol by the leaders of 
the Republican party.’? ‘‘They,’’ (the 
Republican leaders,) ‘‘ proceeded from one 
Their shibboleth 
** State 
“* This 


na- 


| 
| 
| 
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aggression to another.’’ 
was ‘‘ centralization of power.”’ 
rights to them are hateful.”? * * 
proposition to establish a system of 
tional education was a New England idea 
and policy,’’ and its provisions indicated 
“the animus, the peculiar statesmanship, 
and the cruel sectarianism attempted to be 
concealed by New England in this measure.”’ 
It would impose upon ‘‘the South’? most 
“unequal, unjust, and oppressive burdens.’’ 
To enforce taxation for the support of 
public schools, especially in ‘‘the South,’’ 
‘violated every principle of just govern- 
ment.’’ The bill he said ‘‘seeks under 
cover of a false pretense to accomplish a 
great outrage upon the people of sdme sec- 
tions of our country, and to override and 
defy the original and necessary jurisdiction 
of the States.’’ To compel those who had been 
so long supported by negro labor to aid in 
providing for the education of the children 
of such negroes, was, in Mr. Kerr’s view, 
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a ‘‘great outrage’ upon ‘the people’’ of 
“the South.”’ 

The whole scope and purpose of such per- 
sistent parading of State sovereignty dogmas 
on all occasions, opportune or otherwise, by 
the Democratic leaders, orators, and press, 
is clearly seen to be the justification of the 
rebellion, to maintain the former pretexts 
for future action, excuse the violation of 
reconstruction conditions, prepare the way 
for a repeal of the Constitutional amend- 
ments, and to reduce the freed people to 
the condition of civic serfs, if not chattels 
personal—after pay for the slaves emanci- 
pated through the war shall have been 
demanded and received. Mr. Kerr is the 
boldest and most representative defender, 
among Northern Democrats, of the theories, 
arguments, and logic on which all these poli- 
cies and possibilities are to be sought and 
defended. His election as Speaker is their 


indorsement 
PAYMENT FOR SLAVES. 


July 16, 1866, Mr. Kerr, with his Demo- 
cratic colleagues in the House, on a strict 
party division, voted against laying on the 
table a resolution favoring payment for slaves 
taken for military purposes. 

MISCELLANEOUS BOURBONISM. 

March 10, 1868, on a like party division, 
Mr. Kerr voted against the sale of the Goy- 
ernment lands in the Sea Islands to the 
freedmen. , 

Jane 7, 1863, he voted in favor of selling 
the iron-clads. He also voted to exempt 
cotton from the internai revenue tax ; to re- 
duce the tax on State banks; ayainst paying 
pensions to provost marshals ; and on June 
13, 1868, against a bill requiring concar- 
rence of two-thirds of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court to declare acts of Congress 
inva id. He also voted against the bill pro- 
viding for the retirement of Judges of the 
Supreme Court after attaining the age of 70 
years, and against the provision that no 
Judge should sit in the Supreme Court 
upon the hearing of an appeal from his 
own decision. The object of these votes was 
to continue, if possible, the conditions sup- 
posed to exist in that high tribunal owing 
to the age and past associations of some of 
the members thereof. With consistent Dem- 


ocratic hostility to all humanitarian meas- 
8B 





ures, as well as with a due regard to the 
pecuniary interests of the Democratic con- 
tractors who have always constituted the 
de facto *‘ Indian Ring,’’ Mr. Kerr opposed 
and voted against the bill providing for the 
appointment of the Indian Peace Commis- 
sion, 

July 23, 1866, Mr. Kerr is recorded as 
“not voting’’ on a proposition to amend the 
Constitution so as to limit the Presidential 
office to one term. 

A BLOW AT POPULAR REPRESENTATION. 

Mr. Kerr in aspeech made upon the ap- 
portionment bill, December 13, 1871, argued 
in favor of a restricted, as against an in- 
crea-ed popular representation in Congress. 
This position, taken by an acknowledged and 
conspicuous party leader, is in the direct line 
of the aristocratic and unrepublican idea of 
small representative bodies and extended 
terms of office; while it derives additional 
significance from the concurrent facts of 
almost daily observation showing the Demo- 
cratic disposition to discredit suffrage, and 
generally to condemn the processes of a popu- 
lar administration of the Government. 
COMMERCE AMONG THE STATES—RELATED MEAS- 

URES. 

On June 16, 1866, Mr. Kerr made another 
of his familiar State Right speeches against 
the exercise of the Constitutional power of 
Congress to ‘‘regulate commerce among the 
several States,’ arguing against its right 
even to protect the Treasury from the grasp- 
ing demands of private State corporations, 
the transportation of the mails and of Govern- 
ment supplies, and reiterating the whole 
schedule of fallacies and assumptions which 
distinguish the Calhoun school. 

On February 4, 186), the same speech was 
repeated, the same array of exploded ‘‘opin- 
ions.’”? 

April 11, 1872, Mr. Kerr opposed the bill 
forthe prevention of cruelty to animals while 
in transit on railroads, upon the alléged 
ground that ‘‘it invades the jurisdiction of 
States.’? According to the Democratic party 
the ‘“‘Constitutional rights of the States’’ are 
always in the way of national protection 
against outrages, whether upon men or 
animals. The ‘Constitution’? as it was, or 
was claimed to be under Democratic inter- 
pretation, is ever invoked as a shield to 
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oppression and cruelty. The Constitution, | resumption of specie payments.’’ Necessarily 


as it was in fact, and as it now is, must be 


| hostile to the financial measures which had 


held insufficient in its plainest provisions to | carried the country through the rebellion, 


guarantee justice or protection. 


This is | he stigmatized the national curren:y as 


plainly the theory of the Democratic party as “‘rags,’’ and with an equally patriotic desire 
explained by Mr. Speaker Kerr, whose fidelity | to hamper the Government in its efforts to 
to the past constructions, and whose hostility | fund the national debt, and also to interrupt 


to the Constitution as amended, has been 
approved by his election to the position he 
now holds. 


COMMISSION TO INQUIRE INTO THE CONDITION OF 
LABOR. 


December 13, 1872, the Committee on 


Education and Labor reported a bill provid- 


ing for a commission ‘‘to inquire into the 
condition of the laboring classes, and how 
the same are affected by existing laws regu- 
lating commerce, finance, and currency.’’ 
This wise and thoughtful measure in the 
interests of the working men and women of 
the country was, of course, at once opposed 


by the Democratic party, and Mr. Kerr sub- | 


sequently made a prepared speech against 
the bill, in which he correctly defined his 
first opposition as ‘‘simply instinctive.’”? But 
mature deliberatjon brought to Mr. Kerr’s 
mind no more enlightencd views. Mr. Kerr 
affirmed that there was ‘‘no need of this bill.’’ 
He further styled it a ‘‘partisan measure,’’ 
(i. e., Republican,) and asserted that all 
“‘g00d Democrats’? should ‘‘oppose and 
xeject it.’ 
THE TARIFF, 

Mr. Kerr’s decided free trade record is 
well known. His speeches upon this topic 
were numerous, and often forcible. His 
action, however, as Speaker, in appointing a 
Committee upon Ways and Means which 
fails to represent either his own or his party’s 


expressed views of national policy, shows 


with what facility a Democratic leader can 
ignore all past assertions, and how easily the 
Democratic party can subordinate economic 
questions or other incidental issues to its 
one great purpose—the re-establishment of 
sectional Democratic supremacy. 

THE CURRENCY. 

Mr. Kerr’s first speech in Congress upon 
the currency question was a direct ‘‘hard 
money’’ argument, and comprised an explicit 
and peremptory demand for an immediate 
*‘contraction of the currency,’ and a “‘speedy 











| the processes of reconstruction through finan- 


cial embarrassments, he wanted contraction 
and resumption precisely at the time when 
the results mentioned must inevitably have 
followed such an attempt. 

But at a later period, when, reconstruction 
accomplished and the national debt secured, 
the Democratic party sought to devise new 
means to lure Republicans from their politi- 
cal fealty, Mr. Kerr’stone upon the financial 
question became sensibly altered. 

In aspeech made January 22, 1870, he was 
“willing’’ that specie payments should be 
resumed. He wou'd ‘‘not delay resumption 
a month beyond the period when it shall 
have become practicable without a danger- 
ous and injurious shock to the prosperity and 
business of the country.’’ But there was no 
“royal road to resumption.”’? Itcould not be 
accomplished by any mere act or device of 
legislation. ‘‘It can only result from a gen- 
eral condition of the vountry.”’ 

We advocated the absolute and complete 
separation of banks and financial institutions 
from the business of currency-making. The 
decision of the Supreme Court that Congress 
had the power to issue a credit, as well as a 
coin currency, ‘‘did not meet his approval,’’ 
but ‘“‘if it would lead to a separation of all 
financial institutions from all control or influ- 
ence over the making of currency, and aid 
the more speedy resumption of specie pay- 
ments,’’ he should ‘rejoice that it was made.’’ 
“Let whatever currency the country pos- 
sesses, Whether good or bad, belong to all 
the people ”’ 

He demanded that the “tovernment ‘‘callin 
and cancel every dollar of currency issued 
to the national banks.’’ 

He declared that the principal of the bonds 
deposited by the national banks for the 
security of their circulation was ‘‘payable in 
the currency of thecountry, notin gold, * * 
until gold becomes a part of that currency.”’ 
He demanded the taxation of Government 
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of the provision exempting them from State 
and municipal taxation. He protested 
against ‘‘immediate resumption,’’ declaring 
that its attempt would work ‘‘infinite injury.”’ 

He opposed contraction, and favored ‘‘the 
redemption, not the purcliase of bonds,’’ and 
held that they should be redeemed at par 
“in the common currency of the country,”’ 
i. e., Treasury notes. 

It was at this time that the House instruct- 
ed the Committee on Banking and Currency 
to report a bill increasing the currency tothe 
amount of at least $50,000,000. A bill was 
reported providing for a further issue of $95,- 
000,000 in national bank notes, and the retire- 
ment of $45,000,000 in three per cent. certifi- 
cates. Mr. Kerr’s speech June 8th, 1870,shows 
that he opposed this bill because it failed to 
carry out the order of the House. ‘‘This 
order,’’he said, ‘‘is clear and definite in terms, 
and, in my judgment, means an increase of 
$50,000,000 in the greenback currency of the 
country, not in national bank currency.’’ 
He opposed it, in the second place, because 
it offered ‘no relief to the country.’’ ‘‘It 
offers,’’ he said, ‘‘no better currency than we 
have. The best credit currency we now have 
is the greenback ; but this bill reduces the 
amount of that by $40,000,000. It offers the 
expansion of the worst currency we have, 
the national bank paper. To that it would 
add $95,000,000.’? He opposed it, in the third 
place, because it proposed ‘‘to add directly 
and most effectively to the power of the 
system of national banks in this country.”’ 
‘“‘Such a system,’’ he~ said, ‘‘such a fearful 
agency for monetary and political control, is 
dangerous in the extreme in any country, 
but supremely so in arepublic.’? He opposed 
it in the fourth place, because it would 
“lead to a contraction of the currency.”’ 
“The country’? he said, ‘‘now demands an 
increase ofthe currency. Ifthe system should 
be changed at all, it should be by an increase 
of the currency, and not by centraction.’’ He 
believed that, besides the retirement of the 
treasury notes and the three per centum 
certificates, there would be in practice a re- 
tirement of ‘$9,000,000 in the increased 
amount of reserves required by the national 
bank law, making an aggregate contraction 
of $104,000,000.”> Deducting from this $95,- 


| there would be left ‘‘a net contraction of 
| $9,000,000.” He opposed it, in the fifth 
| place, because it did not provide in good 
[ faith for ‘‘a redistribution of the currency.’’ 
| “It discriminates,’’? he suid, ‘‘against the 
West and the South, and in favor of the 
States that now have such a great excess of 
the currency of the country.’? He opposed 
it, in the sixth place, because it proposed to 
redeem $40,000,000 of the existing greenback 
currency of the country by the issue and 
sale of gold-bearing bonds. Among other 
things Mr. Kerr said: 


‘‘T would, therefore, retire every farthing 
of the national bank currency and issue such 
an-amount of greenbacks in redemption of 
bonds at par, dollar for dollar, as would 
make the aggregate amount of greenbacks 
equivalent in the uses of the country to the 
amount we now have, and more. 

‘‘Issue more greenbacks and redeem bonds, 
thus giving more currency and also reducing 
the annual interest on the public debt, giving 
the country more money and less taxes.”’ 


OFFICIAL UNFAIRNESS. 

As a member of the Committee on Elections 
in the Yortieth, Forty-first, and Forty-second 
Congresses, Mr. Kerr assumed the especial 
championship of the Demucratic party, and 
was the recognized leader of all aggressive 
movements in that committee and upon the 
floor of the House for seating unreconstruct- 
ed Southern rebels and fraudulently elected 
Northern Democrats. He was more than 
once reproved in debate by Mr. Dawes, of Mas- 
sachusetts,Mr. Stevenson, of Ohio,and others, 
for attempting to override the rules of the 
House, for violating the proprieties enjoinea 
by the committee,for ignoring all equities in 
his treatment of contested election questions, ' 
and for his frequent defiance of faci in his 
statements of evidence presented. 

His habitual unfairness and utterly un- 
scrupulous especially 
shown in his conduct in the investigations 
ordered by Congress in the case of the New 
York election frauds, and in the contested 
election cases in Louisiana. 

The Democratic party naturally being 
deemed as on trial, whether the charges 
under inquiry related to repeating and bal- 
lot-box stuffing in New York, or to intimida- 
tion, outrage, and murder in the South, Mr. 


partisanship were 
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Kerr, as a member of committees charged 
with these investigations, took upon himself 
the role of counsel, substituting for his offi- 
cial duty of investigation a strictly partisan 
defense. 

More than this, he notoriously sought to 
thwart the investigations he had been direct- 
ed to assist in making, and his efforts to this 
end were marked by all the audacity of Demo- 
cratic hardihood. The conduct of these in- 
vestigations exhibited upon the Democratic 
side the customary policy of overloading tes- 
timony with irrelevant matter in cross-exam- 
ination, the concealment of proper evidence, 
the bold denial of established facts, and the 
constant introduction of false rebutting tes- 
timony,and Mr. Kerr personally participated 
in the attempted intimidation of witnesses 
before the committee of which he was 
@ member through the instrumentality of il- 
legal processes and the encouragement of 
ruffianly force. 

On this head Mr. Kerr may speak for him- 
self. The journal of the select committee in 
the New York election frauds contains the 
the following paragraph : 

New York, January 8, 1869. 

The committee met pursuant to adjourn- 
ment. 

Present: The chairman, Mr. Hopkins, Mr. 
Kerr, and Mr. Ross. 

* * * * ¥ * * 

Th: proceedings of the committee were interrupt- 
ed hy the arrest of several witnesses, as reportel 
to the committee hy the sergeant-at-arms, as follows. 

**Mr. CoarrMAN: I have a report to make 
upon which I desire the instructions of the 
committee. Several of the witnesses sum- 
moned before this committee, invluding some 
who have been examined and were directed 
to remain for further examination, and others 
who have not yet been called, have just 


Mr. Kerr’s complicity, the foregoing extract 
confirms, are understood to be that during 
the investigation in New York Mr. Sheriff 
O’Brien, with the concurrence of the Hon. 
Michael C. Kerr, a Democratic member of the 
Congressional committee, caused the United 
States court-house in which the sessions of 
the committee were being held to be invaded 
by a body of more than seventy special 
deputy sheriffs. recruited from among the 
prize-fighting and shoulder-hitting elements 
of the Democratic party of that city, for the 
recognized purpose of terrifying witnesses 
called before the committee, who, having 
been employed in ‘“‘repeating’’ under the im- 
mediate direction of the Democratic officials 
of New York, were in possession of conclu- 
sive evidence of these frauds. 

The arrangement was that all such wit- 
nesses should be arrested as soon as they 
left the committee-room, and for this purpose 
they were to be pointed out by the Demo- 
cratic members of the committee, ‘Chen per- 
jured testimony was to be manufactured in 
rebuttal, (the evidence necessary to be thus 
refuted being communicated by the Demo- 
cratic members to a volunteer Democratic 
committee composed of William M. Tweed, 
Sheriff O’Brien, and A. Oakey Hall, ) and 
when the original witnesses should be sought 
to be recalled they would not be found. In 








* . 
| pursuance of this arrangement the arrests 


reported to the committee were made, Mr. 
'Kerr, as stated by eye-witnesses, leaving 
‘the committee-room and passing down the 
hall in company with the Sheriff, pointed 
out the persons whose testimony had been 
| deemed especially damaging, who were then 
‘and there summarily seized and removed 


| from the building. 


been arrested in the hall of this building by | So tha Sumbiew theseseen Peedi br the 
the sheriff of this county and his deputies. : gg eho a of 
Thave reason to believe thal these arrests were made Committee, Robert Murray, United States 
without warrant or oher lawful authority, and for | Marshal, testified in answer to question 
some ulterior purpose connected with this investi- | 5512, and in presence of Mr. Kerr, as follows: 
gation. 1 desire to be informed if I have any | 
power, or this committee has any power, to | 
receipe >a tnaaiadlaaani oe out in the hall at the time pointing 
: 'out certain parties to the sheriff. The 
_Mr. Kerr stated that the arrests were made at | sheriff ordered the arrest of some of these.” 
his instane’, and that he would take the respon- es ji ‘ 
sibility of the act.—Lawrence’s Report, Jour- | Sheriff O’Brien being called admitted ( tes- 
nal, page 165. jtimony, page 517,) that the arrests were 


“I was standing in the hall, looking for one 
of my men to go on some errand. Mr. Kerr 


The facts in this case, which can be estab- | made without warrant and at Mr. Kerr’s 
lished by living witnesses, and which, as to’ instance. 
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Upon another occasion three deputy SECRETARY Bristow AND THE Wuisky Rivne. 
sheriffs had in like manner been stationed} —A desperate attempt is being made by the 
at the door of the committee-room, which | kings of the whisky ring to break the force 
indignity was reported to the committee by | of the prosecution against them by publish- 
the sergeant-at-arms as follows: ing throughout the country base rumors 

“Mr. Cuarrman: I have to report that I against the President and Secretary Bristow. 
fin’ three of the deputies.of the sheriff of this} Column after column has been devoted to 
county stationed at the door of this room. | pure fiction, in the vain hope that the pub- 


I respectfully ask to be informed if these offi- | : : 
cers are so stationed by the direction of this scovlistnmnsercaganaeaniaing: dasesiiuanaaatiee 


committee. And I desire further to state that 
I have already experienced great difficulty in| their prosecutors. Money has been freely 
retaining the witnesses summoned before! ysed to start a counter current, and the ring 


this committee, on account of the intimida- eben: wiiaia aien tt ene aie 
tion exercised by the presence in this build- pply 


ing of sheriff's officers and other persons possible. But every effort to escape has thus 
who watch, follow, attempt to manipu-| far failed. The hand of the law has been 
late, and, in some instances, maltreat them. | jaid upon these wrong-doers, and its grasp 
sais lai will not be released until justice is satisfied. 
For this outrage Mr. Kerr was also re-| The President has said, ‘‘ Let no guilty man 
sponsible. These are some of the acts for escape,’’? and Secretary Bristow is deter- 
which he stands condemned upon the record. mined, so far as human foresight and cour- 
Yet, in Democratic language, he is “an hon-| a¢e can avail, to carry out this order both in 
orable man.’’ And it was for his services to spirit and in letter. The Secretary of the 
the Democratic party in thus attempting to | pyeasury need fear nothing from his enemies. 
crash this investigation that the New York | tH has already entrenched himself in the 
Democracy then pledged to him their future | (on fdence of the people, and they will sus- 
support—a pledge they have since fulfilled. | jo: jim in enforcing the laws, and in prose- 
IN CONCLUSION. cuting those who violate them, The admin- 
These facts, drawn from the record, and | istration of President Grant will take no 
in which naught is ‘‘set down in malice,’’ | steps backward in prosecuting those who 
prove conclusively how thoroughly Mr. Kerr | have been defrauding the revenue. It is in 
represents the most positive and logical| downright earnest, and will punish the 
opinions—those which under Southern Dem- | guilty whenever or wherever they are dis - 
ocratic leaders kept the Union ‘in a turmoil | covered, or whoever they may be. 
from 1820 to 1861, with the aggressions of —— mee 
the slave power, and then having failed to} Tue Presidential campaign will be one of 
rule, attempted to destroy, by plunging into | the most active in our history. Democracy 
civil war and seeking the destruction of the | Will not relinquish its foothold upon the 
Union. Mr. Kerr is in hearty accord with | House of Representatives, much less its 
this sectional philosophy ; he is an ingrained | hopes of national control, without oy desper - 
belittler of the national life; one who, like | ate struggle. Every means available will be 
Calhoun, constructs a shapely pyramid and | brought to bear to arertnew the Republican 
é | party. The stake is a grand one—no less 
then attempts to make it stand on its apex. | than the nation itself—and to secure it De- 
No man north of Mason and Dixon’s line; mocracy will marshal, in battle array, every 


could now be found in public life so ready | element and shade of opposition. Republi- 
te do the beheste of the Southern or Confea-| "4 must be wide awake to the nature and 
ee | necessities of the conflict. Clubs must be or- 


erate Democracy. He is, as has been shown, | | ganized; the local paper must be made a 
a daring partisan, ready to sacrifice even the! power for good; the people should be en- 


comity of gentlemanly intercourse to accom- | lightened, and no stone should be left un- 
te turned to secure a glorious victory for the 


SS Se “d cause of Justice and Union. Republicanism 
the most signifivant event in the present | gayed the nation from overthrow ; Republi- 
partial resumption of Democratic power. | canism can alone preserve it. 


thieves while considering the charges against 
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THE NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM. 


The Comptroller of the Currency in his 
late annual report to Congress gives a very 
full history of the national banking system, 
and of many of the financial measures pro- 
posed or adopted by the Government since 
the commencement of the war of 1812. 
He states that during that war the bank 
currency of the country, according to 
an estimate of Secretary Crawford, was 
increased in volume from $29.000,000 in 
1812 to $99,000,000 in 1815; while at the 
same time treasury notes amounting to 
$60,500,000 were authorized, of which 
$36,680,000 were issued by the Government. 
The effect of this great increase of currency 
was that the bank notes became very 
greatly depreciated, and specie almost 
entirely disappeared from circulation. The 
treasury notes, although bearing interest at 
the rate of five and two-tifths per cent. per 
annum, or ‘‘one cent and one-half a cent 
per day,’ on each one hundred dollars, 
were also discredited, but instead of continu- 
ing as part of the circulation of the country 
they were mostly exchanged, under the law 
authorizing their issue, forfunded six per 
cent. stock of the United States. 

The policy of the State banks at that 
time seemed to be antagonistic to the Gov- 
ernment, and to correct this antagonism 
various propositions were made with a 
view to identify the interests of the various 
monetary institutions with those of the 
United States. Fifty years later this was 
accomplished by the establishment of the 
national banking system. He also gives 
the information that as early as 1815 a 
plan was proposed by a magazine writer 
of that period which embodied the sub- 
stantial principles of the present national 
banking system. 

Under the head of ‘‘The discussion and 
passage of the national bank act,’’ he states 
that in December, 1861, t'!:e Secretary of the 
Treasury proposed two methods for obtaining 
the necessary means for carrying on the 
war. His first proposition was to substitute 
demand notes, payable in coin, in place of 
the notes of private corporations. The sec- 


ond was the gradual issue of national bank 
notes secured by the pledge of United States 
bonds to replace the existing bank notes 
authorized by the laws of the several States. 

The report of the Secretary was prepared 
with the expectation, then prevalent, that the 
war would be of short duration ; but soonthe 
magnitude of the struggle became evident, 
and the large drafts upon the Treasury, 
caused by the expenditure of more than a 
million of dollars daily, made it plain that the 
urgent necessities of the Government could 
{not be supplied through the associated 
action of the existing banks, nor depend 
wholly upon the sale of its bonds. 

A national bank bill was introduced into 
Congress in 1861, by Mr. Spaulding, of 
New York, but was not then finally acted 
upon ; and in December, 1862, the Secretary 
again called the attention of Congress to his 
second plan of the year previous. In Feb- 
ruary, 1863, the banking bill previously 
introduced was reported, with amendments, 
from the Senate committee by Mr. Sherman, 
and subsequently passed both houses of 
Congress. Prior to this the issue of 
$300,000,000 of treasury notes had been 
authorized, which were fundable into a six 
per cent. Government bond; but on March 
3, 1863, the right to exchange legal tender 
notes for six per cent. bonds was limited to 
July 1, 1863, and the act of June 30, 1864, 
provided that the total amount ‘of United 
States notes issued, or to be issued, should 
not exceed $400,000,000, and such additional 
sum, not exceeding $50,000,000, as might 
be lawfully required for the redemption of 
temporary loans. 

He quotes the report of the Secretary 
for 1865, in which the opinion is expressed 
that the legal-tender acts were war measures, 
and ought not to remain in force one day 
longer than should be necessary to enable 
the people to prepare for a return to the 
gold standard; and that the paper circu- 
lation of the country should be flexible, 
increasing and decreasing according to the 
requirements of legitimate business ; while, 





if furnished by the Government, it would be 
quite likely to be governed by the necessi- 
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ties of the Treasury or the interests of par- 
ties rather than by the demands of commerce 
and trade. Besides, a permanent Government 
currency would be greatly in the way of 
public economy, and would give to the 
party in possession of the Government a 
power which it might be under strong tempt- 
ations to use for other purposes than the 
public good—keeping the question of the 
currency constantly before the people as a 
political question, than which few things 
would be more injurious to business. 

He also adduces the action of the House 
of Representatives during the same month 
in passing a resolution, by 144 yeas to 6 
nays, cordially concurring in the views of 
the Secretary as to an early resumption of 
specie payments. In order to carry inio 
effect this resolution, Congress, on March 
12, 1866, authorized the funding of the legal- 
tender notes, and under that act more than 
$72,000,000 were retired. In January, 1868- 
however, any further reduction was prohibi- 
ted,the amount then outstanding being $356,- 
000,000. On March 18,1869, an act was passed 
in which the United States ‘‘solemnly pledges 
its faith to make provision at the earliest 
practicable period for the redemption of 
United States notes in coin;’’ and the act of 
June 20, 1874, provides that ‘‘ the amount 
of United States notes outstanding and to be 
used as a part of the circulating medium 
sha!l not exceed the sum of $382,000,000.* 

The Comptroller also states that a bank- 
jng system similar to that now existing was 
again suggested in 1831 by Albert Gailatin ; 
and it is said that a similar policy was pro- 
posed by Alexander Hamilton, before his 
appointment to the Secretaryship of the 
Treasury, when, on being asked by Washing- 
ton, ‘‘ Whatis to be done with our terrible 
debt ?’’? he answered, ‘‘ Bank onit ; it is our 
only available capital, and the best in the 
world.” 

He then briefly reviews the policy of the 
Government and of the banks from 1812 to 
1863, and says that the Government currency 
won its honors and secured the confidence 
of the people at a time when no other form 
of currency then existing could command 
general circulation. It borrowed the war 
debt from the people, and at the same time 





supplied them with the indispensable medium 
of exchange in all business transactions. 
The Government was then contracting debt 
day by day, and the people cheerfully re- 
ceived its promises to pay in exchange for 
their commodities and services. It pur- 
chased largely, and its creditors were con- 
tent to wait until it should regain the ability 
to redeem its promises. 

He says of the national bank act, that its 
success has more than fulfilled every expecta- 
tion. The interest-bearing, convertible, and 
interchangeable treasury notes issued in the 
early days of the Government were with- 
drawn from circulation two years after the 
close of the war of 1512; and it is evident, 
from the reports of finance ministers,from the 
debates in Congress at the time of the pas- 
sage of the legal-tender act,from the uniform 
legislation since that time, including the 
measures adopted by the last Congress, and, 
finally, by the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, that it was intended 
that the national banking system should be 
permanent, the institutions organized un- 
der it being by the express terms of the law 
authorized to continue for a period of twenty 
years ; and that the issue of treasury notes 
should not be increased in amount, but were 
to be withdrawn from circulation as rapidly 
as possible. 

He adds that the United States notes have 
performed every service expected of them, 
and that the national bank issues have the 
same security ; and he concludes this branch 
of the subject by saying that reason and ex- 
perience alike teach us that we must either 
continue to adhere to the national banking 
system, or yield control of the issue and 
management of bank currency to the vary- ~ 
ing and conflicting legislation of forty or 
fifty different States and Territories, accom- 
panied, as it surely will be, by all those evils 
and disasters which are the natural attend- 
ants upon the organization and perpetuation 
of State banking institutions. 

In considering the objections to the na- 
tional banking system, the Comptroller first 
notices the charge that it is a monopoly,and 
says that the system, so far from being a 
monopoly, hasin fact uprooted the real bank- 
ing monopoly, which has existed in this 
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country from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment down to alate day; and that it is the only 
national system not a monopoly in operation 
in any country. 

A monopoly is a privilege; something so 
valuable that it commands a premium, and 
which its owner does not willingly surrender 
without a struggle. But the national banks 
have, since the passage of the act of June 2), 
1874, voluntarily surrendered more than 
$33,000,000 of their circulation; and forty- 
three banks, with a total capital of $5,040,- 
000, have since that date gone into liquida- 
tion, chiefly for the reason that the privilege 
of circulation is not a profitable one, and be- 
cause the restrictions of the system are oner- 
ous in comparison with those imposed by 
State legislatures. Ifthe national bank act 
contained no restrictions upon the banks, or 
imposed no taxes upon their circulation, and 
if currency were issued to them equal ia 
amount to the value of bonds deposited; then 
the interest received by them upon the bonds 
would, it is granted, be in the nature of a 
gratuity. This condition of things was true 
in some of the States previous to the organ- 
ization of the national banking system, but 
it has not at any time been true of the national 
banks. 

He then proceeds to show that the idea 
commonly entertained that the national banks 
derive great profit from their circulation is an 
erroneous one, and adds that if specie pay- 
ments should be reached within a few years, 
the premium paid by the national banks up- 
on tueir bonds would be nearly if not entirely 
lost, while investments by private bankers 
and State banks of an equal amount of capi- 
tal in loans on bond and mortgage would not 
suffer from any such depreciation. 

On the subject of the dividends of national 
banks, which it is urged, as a second objec- 
tion, are greater than those of other moneyed 
corporations, he says that they do not, as a 
rule, exceed by more than two per cent. the 
current rates of interest authorized by lawin 
the respective States; aud that this additional 
amount of profit is surely not too great a com- 
pensation for the risks and expenses incident 
to the business of banking, and to which 
capital loaned directly on mortgage security 
is not subject. He fortifies these statements by 








tables compiled from reports of the banks’ 
showing that for the last six and a half years 
the average ratio to capital of the semi-annual 
dividends of the national banks has been but 
5.1 per cent., while their ratio to capital and 
surplus has been but 4.1 per cent. 

He also discusses the proposed issue of 3.65 
treasury notes, and says that with such 
issue the experience of 1815 will be repeated ; 
for though. unlike the issues of 1815, they 
are not of a standard sufficiently high for 
funding purposes, yet the principl: of inter- 
changeability will cause the non-interest 
bearing notes to be exchanged for them al- 
most as soon as issued. He shows that the 
expedient will result in a loss to the Govern- 
ment instead of a gain, and adds that if the 
proposition now under consideration should 
be adopted many of the banks would go into 
liquidation,and their loans,to a great extent, 
be called in, for the purpose of distributing 
their present capital and surplus among their 
stockholders, who would, without doubt, 
generally organize under State systems and 
as private banks. 

In discussing thesubject of restrictions he 
says that the national banks have earned a 
good character, because, asarule, they have 
conformed to such needful restrictions as have 
been fixed by legislation, and as are required 
for the safety of their creditors or dealers. 
That these restrictions have been generally 
observed by the national banks may be seen 
by reference to tables of reserve, and to the 
summaries of reports of various kinds fre- 
quently published by his office ; and it may 
also be inferred from the few failures and the 
comparatively small losses tocreditors which 
have occurred during the twelve years’ con- 
tinuance of the system. 

Upon the subject of ‘‘ Failures of national 
banks,’’ he states that the losses to credit- 
ors from the failures of banks prior to 1863 
cannot be even approximately estimated, the 
only accessible data having reference solely 
to losses upon circulation. He quotes from 
Ellict’s ‘‘Funding System’”’ to the effect that 
in 1841, alone, 55 banks failed in the United 
States, having an aggregate capital ofover 67 
millions, which was more than one-fifth of 
the entire banking capital of the country 
at that time; while since the organization of 
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the national banking system only thirty-eight 
national banks have failed, with a total capi- 
tal of $9,011,10),and with circulation amount- 
ing to $5,874 893. 

The experience of this country previous to 
the organization of the national system has 
shown that in twenty years an amount 
equal to its whole banking circulation was 
lost in the hands of the people—the loss by 
bills of broken banks alone being comput- 
ed to have been at the rate of five per cent. 
per annum. There has been no loss what- 
ever upon the circulation of the national 
banks, and no loss to the bill-holder can 
arise so long as the present laws remain in 
force. 

The total amount of claims proved against 
insolvent national banks is $14,672,106. Div- 
idends amounting to $8,292,877 have been 
paid upon these claims; and it is estimated 
thatthe totalloss to their creditors sin :e the 
organization of the system will not exceed 
$3,985,00). There has already been paid 
upon the total amount of proved claims an 
average of fifty-six and one half per cent.,and 
it is estimated that the proportion paid and 
to be paid upon such claims will be about 
seventy-three per cent. 

Six banks in New York city and one in 
Brooklyn have failed, with an aggregate 
capital of $3,00),000; and three of those in 
New York have paid their depositors in full. 
There have been no losses by failures of 
national banks in any of the other principal 
cities, except in Chicago, New Orleans. and 
Washington. One bank only has failed in 
the New England States, the total loss being 
but $1,379. The loss in the Middle States is 
estimated at $701,401, and inthe Western 
States at $841,729. The largest proportion of 
loss has been in the Southern States, where 
business has continued unsettled, tle losses 
in those States being estimated at $2,439,994 
upon $6,638,074 of liabilities. 

In each of ten of the States there has been 
but a single failure, while in twenty-two 
States and Territories no failures have oc- 
curred. The number of mercantile failures in 
the United States since 1869 is estimated at 
26,880, with liabilities of $809,460,000, while 
the number of failures of national banks 
which have occurred in the United States 











during the same period is but twenty-two, 
with liabilities amounting to $3,952,878. 
Upon this sum dividends amounting to $5,- 
492,029 have already been paid, and it is 
thought that a large proportion of the remain- 
ing indebtedness will yet be liquidated. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Publicity ’’ the Comp- 
troller recites the difficulties experienced 
by the Government in former years in col- 
lecting statistics of the State binks of the 
country, and says that efforts have been made 
to induce the State legislatures to remedy 
the difficulty by appropriate legislation, but 
thus far without success ; and he‘thinks it is 
not probable that, under the ever-changing 
statutes of forty-three different States and 
Territories, any reliable statistics as to the 
affairs of banking corporations chartered by 
them can ever be obtained. Under the na- 
tional system frequent reports are required 
from all of the banks, and they must also be 
published in the local newspapers; in ad- 
dition to which the banks are frequently 
examined by competent persons, who report 
the results of their examinations to the Comp- 
troller, He further says that statistics so 
complete and accurate as those deduced from 
the reports of the national banks have never 
been made in any country under any previ- 
ous system. Experience has shown that such 
statistics cannot be obtained except under a 
general law of Congress, requiring frequent 
and detailed reports from the banks to be 
made to one officer, and by him compiled for 
the use of the public. 

The Comptroller reviews the subject of the 
funding of the national debt, and says that 
the m netary prublems to be solved during 
the next few years are the consolidation of 
this debt into bonds bearing a low rate of in- 
terest, and the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. The conversion of the present national 
debt into a bond bearing four and one-half 
per cent. interest would save to the Govern- 
ment nearly nineteen millions of dollars an- 
nually, while the reduction of interest result- 
ing from the funding of the debt into a four 
per cent. bond would amount to twenty-seven 
and one-half millions annually; and there 
appears no good reason why, during the next 
ten years, the public debt should not be con- 
solidated into a bond bearing interest at no 
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greater rate than four per cent. In order to 
accomplish this most desirable end it will be 
necessary to enlist in its support all thelead- 
ing monetary institutions of the country. 

He thinks that the national banking system 
should not be repealed, but should be so 
moulded as to become and continue both 
profitable to the people and advantageous to 
the Government. The interests of the na- 
tional banks will be promoted by the reduc- 
tion to a low rate of the interest upon the 
public debt ; for such a reduction will carry 
with it a reduction of the present onerous 
taxation upon bank capital, circulation, and 
deposits. The funding of the national debt 
at a low rate of interest will also aid materi- 
ally in bringing about the resumption of 
specie payments; for the return to specie 
payments depends to a great extent uponthe 
credit of the Government. 

The experience of the last twelve years, he 
says, has shown that the present is a safe 
and good system; but even were it much 
less perfect than it is the common prudence 
of ordinary business men would dictate the 
postponement of the discussion of the repeal 
and liquidation of a banking system whose 
resources amount to nineteen hundred mil- 
lion dollars, among which are included one 
thousand million of loans to the people, with 
more than four hundred millions to the Gov- 
ernment, until the debt of the country shall 
be funded at a satisfactory rate of interest, 
and permanent arrangements be effected for 
the redemption of its demand obligations. 
When the purchasing power of the legal-ten- 
der notes shall be made equal to gold it will 
then be in order to discuss the policy of the 
establishment of a different banking system, 
and the issue of additional paper money by 
the Government. 

He also reviews the operation of the acts 
of March 3, 1865, June 20, 1874, and January 
14, 1875, as they have affected the issue and 
retirement of national bank circulation, giv- 
ing copious tables showing the amount issued 
and retired under each act. He approves of 
the present system of redemption of the notes 
at the Treasury, and gives reasons why it 
should be continued. He suggests in this 


connection that the Government tax upon 
deposits—which was imposed as a war tax— 





shall, like other similar war taxes, be re- 
pealed ; or, if not repealed, that at least the 
expense of redemption, which is now borne 
by the banks, shall be paid out of the fund 
arising from that tax. 

He considers at some length the subject of 
taxation of national banks, and gives tables 
compiled from the returns made by the 
banks to his office, showing for the years 
1867, 1869, and 1874 the amount of United 
States and State taxes assessed upon them. 
From these tables it appears that New York 
paid the highest bank taxes of any of the 
Eastern or Middle States, the total taxation 
in the State named for the year 1867 being 
6.1 per cent.; for 1869, 5.3 percent; and for 
1874, 4.8 per cent. Taking all the States 
together, the average rates of bank taxation 
for the three years mentioned, were 3.5, 4.3, 
and 4.1 per cent. 

He discusses the subject of the two-cent 
stamp tax upon bank checks, of which 
he says that the annoyance to the banks 
and to his office growing out of the strict 
enforcement of this provision of the law 
has been greater than that in reference to 
all the other restrictions of the national bank- 
ing laws combined ; and believing that the 
amount of revenue derived from this source 
does not counterbalance the evils arising 
from the surveillance to which all banks and 
bankers are necessarily subjected thereby, 
and being satisfied that, in almost every in- 
stance, the failure to comply strictly with 
this requirement is chargeable to the care- 
lessness of transient depositors or to the in- 
sufficiency of the mucilage upon Government 
stamps, he urgently recommends the repeal 
of the provision requiring the affixing of the 
two-cent stamp upon bank checks. 

Under the head of ‘‘Specie, paper currency, 
and bank checks,’ he givesa table exhibit- 
ing the transactions of the clearing-house in 
New York city for twenty-two years, showing 
that during that period but 61 millions 
of currency of all kinds were used by the 
banks of that city in making settlements 
amounting to more than 413,000 millions. 
Upon this point he says that the amount of 
the coin and paper currency of a great nation 
is small in comparison with that of bank 
checks, certificates, and hills of exchange 
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which are used as credit circulation. It has 
been said that they are simply the ‘‘ small 
change ;’’ and the table shows how inconsid- 
erable is the aggregate of currency used in 
comparison with that of bank checks, and 
how small an amount is actually needed to 
settle the large daily transactions of business 
at the New York clearing-house. In this con- 
nection an estimate of the amount of specie in 
the country on June 30, 1874, and 1875, is 
given. 

A table prepared by Mr. E. B. Elliott is 
presented, showing, for the period of thirteen 
years and nine months, from the close of the 
year 1861 to the 30th of September, 1875, the 
average greenback price of gold, and the 
average gold price of greenbacks, by months, 
quarter-years, half-years, and fiscal and cal- 
endar years, as derived from daily quotations 
ofsales in open market in New York city. The 
diagram accompanying the table exhibits 
the average currency prices of gold and the 
average gold prices of currency, by quarter- 
years, for the same period. 

He refers to the many exaggerated esti- 
mates of the proportion of lost or unredeemed 
treasury and bank notes which have beenin 
actual circulation, and says that the amount 
of demand treasury notes not presented for 
redemption is less than one-eighth of one per 
cent. of the amount issued. In the absence of 
sufficient data no reliable statement of simi- 
lar losses arising from the circulation of bank 
notes has ever been made, but from returns 
supplied to him through the courtesy of the 
Superintendent of the Bank Department of 
the State of New York it is found that, of 
the circulation of 286 State banks in that 


State, the proportion unredeemed is 2.83 | 


per cent. only of the amount issued. The 
returns of 35 of these banks, which are still 
in operation in New York city, show the 
per centage of their unredeemed notes to be 
but 1.83 of the amount issued to them; and 
an examination of the returns of the State 
banks in Wisconsin, received from its State 
Comptroller, shows the per centage of their 
unredeemed notes to be 1.78 only of the 
amount issued. 

The Comptroller cites the late decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of The Farmers and Mechanics’ Na- 


tional Bank of Buffalo vs. Dearing upon the 
subject of usury, and says that he is fre- 
quently solicited to bring suits, under the 
authority of section 5239 of the Revised 
Statutes, for the forfeiture of the rights, 
privileges, and franchises of national banks 
on account of usurious transactions; but 
that until Congress shall make it his duty to 
do so he does not feel called upon to institute 
such proceedings, whenit is evident that the 
business of the association is legitimately and 
safely conducted in other respects. 

He states that in counting and assorting 
in the Treasury an amount of national bank 
notes nearly equal to two-thirds of the total 
national bank circulation, only 520 counter- 
feits of all denominations have been discov- 
ered, the value represented by these counter- 
feits being $3,840. A table is given showing 
the number and amount of counterfeit notes 
of the Bank of England presented to that 
bank during the last seventy years, by 
which it appears that from 1806 to 1830 the 
number was 255,837, and the amount $1,- 
700,001. Since 1830 the number of such notes 
presented has been 11,686, and their amount 
$241,987—the average annual number tor 
the last named period being 265, and the 
annual amount $5,500. This table shows 
that the national banks do not compare un- 
favorably with the Bank of England in respect 
to their immunity from counterfeits. 

Tables showing the amount of reserve held 
by the national banks for a series of years are 
also given, by which it appears that the 
national banks held on October 1, 1875, 
$26,400,000 more of reserve than would have 
been required prior to the act of June 20, 
1874, and $82,400,009 more than is required 
under that act. The amount of cash-reserve 
held was $148,500,000, which sum exceed 
by $25,000,000 the amount required prior to 
June, 20, 1874, and is $43,000,000 greater 
than that required under the present act. 

A chapter of the report is given to the 

ubject of the returns of the State and sav- 
|ings banks and trust companies obtained 
| by the Comptroller during the present year, 
| and whith he is required to report to Con- 

gress. The returns received by him are 
|meagre, the only satisfactory ones being 
| from New England, New York, and New 
| Jersey ; but from the limited material ob- 
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tained, and from the returns made to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue for pur- 
poses of taxation,a valuable comparative table 
has been prepared, giving much instructive 
information respecting the State and savings 
banks of the country. The Comptroller says 
that information in regard to these institu- 
tions approximating to accuracy and com, 
* pleteness can be obtained only through 
improved State legislation. And, in reference 
tothe want of accessible data, he adds that 
it is a truth not universally recognized that 
concealment is not among the vested rights 
of chartered money corporations ; but it is 
safe to say that the soundest of them regard 
publicity of their affairs to be a measure of 
safety to themselves and a duty to the public. 
The report also contains a synopsis of all 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 





United States relative to national banks ; and 
an appendix is added containing a great 
number and variety of tables illustrative of 
the various topics discussed in the report. 
More than sixty of these tables are included 
in the text of the report and in the appendix, 
giving full information in reference to almost 
every branch of the subject. The historical 
portion of the report is particularly interest- 
ing, and the report itself may be said to be 
a text book of the national banking system 
for the use of legislators and statisticians. 
Comptroller Knox has a happy faculty of 
intermingling what might be considered dry 
statistics with interesting subjects which are 
the topics of the day, and in this pleasant 
way he has presented the most complete and 
useful bank report which has ever been 
submitted to Congress. 





OFFICIAL CORRUPTION COMPARED WITH THAT 


OF 


FORMER TIMES. 


Expressions similar to the following are at 
present profusely heralded from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific oceans, and from the Lakes to 
the Gulf. 

“The corruption among the officers of the 
several Governments in our country, from 
the constable in an obscure township up 
to the President of the United States, has 
assumed such alarming proportions that 
our whole Republican Government must in- 
evitably be swallowed up by this whirl- 
pool of vice, and our free institutions cannot 
be saved from being buried under such reck- 
less satisfaction of the wild passions forrule 
and unclean gain, pursued by their pretended 
guardians, if the people do not make an end 
of such profligacy.’’ 

To join in the chorus of such sweeping 
accusations merely because others do so 
proves a deplorable lack of intellectual ca- 
pacity and moral sense. No reasonable and 
honest person will join in the furious clamors 
for the blood or liberty of a fellow-zitizen 
because a maddened mob is thus carried away 
by ungovernable passions. Reason and jus- 


tice require an impartial weighing of all 
attainable evidence, not only against, but 
also in favor of the accused, before the ver- 
dict can be pronounced. 


* 














The same rule must be applied if we wish 
to arrive at a correct estimate of the moral 
value of a community, a people, or an age. 
The faithful historian therefure never omits 
to portray, as minutely as possible, all the 
moving factors that established the char. 
acter of a certain people or age. Does it not, 
then, behoove every intellectual member of 
our enlightened nation to inquire into the 
real merits of the above-cited sweeping accu- 
sation, with the honest intention of arriving 
at the real truth, instead of repeating thought- 
lessly and nvisily such wholesale condemna- 
tions, with a view to a very cheap self-lauda- 
tion ? 

Only an uninformed and ignorant person 
can make the ridiculous assertion that the 
human family is constantly and rapidly de- 
generating. Incontrovertible facts prove 
conclusively that the human family is pro- 
gressing in every respect. Who can deny 
the rapid progress of science ? Who can deny 
that the standard of morals is higher and 
more refined now thanit was at any previous 
time? The preference all civilized nations 
demonstrate at present to adjust their differ- 
ences by arbitration instead of doing so by 
the sword, the better treatmentof criminals 
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in their punishment, the higher purity of 
the ballot-box, and other improvements and 
reforms too numerous to mention, show the 
moral improvemen's of the presentage. Even 
statistics prove that the longitude of human 
life exceeds now considerably that of the past 
century. But that man improves his health 
and prolongs his life by a more strict con- 
formity with the requirements of the organic 
law is beyond contradiction. Such a general 
improvement of the order of life can, how- 
ever, only result from purer morals and a 
better government of human passions. And 
the general spirit of the age cannot be sepa- 
rated, nor can it be different, from the leading 
characters of individuals, because the former 
is created by the latter. And who of our 
American fellow-citizens can forget himself 
so far as to assert that the people of the 
United States do not keep pace with the rest 
of the progressing civilized nations merely for 
the purpose of gratifying party hatred ? 

But how can these arguments from indis- 
putable facts be reconciled with the recent 
revelations of the gigantic frauds in official 
circles? Simply by comparing the present 
with former times. 

The thoughtlessly repeated phrases con- 
veying the idea that the Government under 
our forefathers was purer than it is at the 
present time are without foundation, and an 
evidence of ignorance. 

Certain papers of the century now closed 
are full of the vilest defamations of our former 
Presidents. From thetime of Washington— 
the Father of our Cuuntry, who was called a 
“debuucher’’ of the American nation, a ‘‘de- 
ceiver,’’ the ‘‘vilest of hypocrites,’? &.— 
down to President Grant, not a single one 
had a spark of honesty according to that 
part of the country’s press that represented 
the opposition at the time. So much is cer- 
tain, however, that whenever we look back 
into the past, and see nothing but a halo of 
sanctity enveloping it, we may be assured 
that only a one-sided view of the whole situa- 
tion has been obtained. The critic must 
further take into consideration that the elec- 
tric wires, at the present day, bring every 
occurrence belore it gets two or three days 
old, fresh within the reach of nearly every 
inhabitant of the civilized world, while it 
required months in former times for news to 

















travel the same distance. Before it was fairly 
distributed it became stale, losing vivacity 
and command of attention. Similar news, 
that comes now fresh to the notice of every 
one, had in former times no existence for 
nearly seventy-five per cent. of the whole 
population, for the reason just given. 

In the same proportion, it must be ac- 
knowledged, in which our Government and 
its administration increased, becoming in the 
highest degree complicated, has the respon- 
sibility of its administration necessarily be- 
come greatly enlarged ; so, also, have the 
temptations to improper official conduct in- 
creased in scope and intensity. Our fore- 
fathers could hardly have had a proper ideal 
conception of the magnitude in which the 
complicated machinery of our present Gov- 
ernment presents itself to the view of the 
world. Since all the members of the entire 
human family cannot be transformed into 
faultless saints in the twinkling of an eye, 
how, then, could it be surprising to see 
corruption increase? The rapid growth of 
the nation necessitated such increase. But 
although corruption has increased in dimene 
sion, it has decreased in proportion. But 
thesame causes that have multiplied tempta- 
tions to dishonest acts have made better per- 
sons of those who preferred honesty to unj ust 
gain. There is more moral heroism uow than 
at any former period ; because it requires at 
present more moral nerve and unwavering 
honesty to stand the test. If all the secret 
struggles in which honesty has prevailed 
were heralded as treely through the country 
as are slanders and vices many a dishonest 
defamer would then be put to shame. 

Finally, it ought not to be overlooked that, 
if all offivia! dishonesty were minutely com- 
pared with all the occurring frauds and dis- 
honesty in private business life, official hon- 
esty would not only favorably compare with 
private honesty, but greatly outweigh it. 
Accurate statistics would prove this observa- 
tion to be correct. What would become of 
our Government if the officers of it would not 
daily check the nearly innumerable fraudu- 
lent claims against the nation’s treasury and 
property, presented by persons who are 
known as ‘‘respectable gentlemen,’’ and who 
are generally the first to complain of ‘‘dis- 
honest officials ?’’ 
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It is not the intention of this article to, ciations at all Government affairs, without 
excuse or defend official dishonesty. All our | exception, and thus lower themselves to the 
aims must be higher and purer than our | level of commonslanderers of their fellowmen 
present practice if we wish to preserve our | and their nation. They need not to be envied 
independence.- But we ought, at the same | for the cheap self-laudation they proclaim by 
time, beware of falling into the same tempta- | such conduct, nor for the personal honor and 
tion in which many of our so-called reformers | respect they intend to establish by their un- 
have fallen, by hurling their sweeping denun-! supported indictments of fellow citizens. 





THE SLAVEHOLDERS’ WAR AND THE PARIS COMMUNE. 


The French Government has quite recently | a brief summary of which is given, in order 


printed and distributed to the Assembly 
a document of most remarkable character. 
It is the report of General Appert, Presi- 
dent of the Court-Martial General by which 
the Communist prisoners of Paris were 
tried. It is adocument to make one shudder 
for the sake of our common humanity, 
and it will hereafter, if not at present, 
make Frenchmen of whatever shade of 
opinion thoroughly ashamed of what it 
reveals. This judgment has nothing what- 
ever to do with the right or wrong-doing in 
the Paris Commune, its leaders and defend- 
ers. Only it must be remembered that, 
however mistaken the means, the leaders’ 
object was not a blind striking at order, but 
rather, an effort to remove the causes of 
chronic disorder by restoring self-govern- 
ment and breaking down an autocratic cen- 
tralization. Nor can it be truthfully de- 
clared that it was a reckless attempt to 
destroy wealth, assuch, but on the contrary, 
an effort (unwise without doubt) to put 
into motion forces which would lead, it was 
hoped, to the abolition of Poverty rather 
than to the abolition of Property. It must 
also be borne in mind that from the date of 
the Commune outbreak in Paris in March, 
1871, until McMahon’s army entered it in 
May, no life was taken by the Commune 
otherwise than in battle. This is the state- 
ment of English writers who were inp 
Paris and not friendly to the Communists. 
What was done in the way of destruction, 
either of life or property, was done after the 
army entered, when the defense of despair 
had begun, and the Government troops had 
announced and proven that no quarter 
would be given. 

But to return to General Appert’s report, 











to point the moral of the false outcry con- 
tinually made of the harsh treatment re- 
ceived by the rebel leaders and States in the 
American Republic. 

General Appert states that 38,000 persons 
alone were arrested on personal denuncia- 
tion. Of these, 1,090 were released almost 
immediately. No account is given of the 
summary executions and deaths, which the 
organs of the Government have often exult- 
ingly referred to as being at least 25,000. 
Not 5,000 of these occurred in actual combat. 
Nearly four thousand prisoners were taken in 
the fights around Paris, and about 28,..00 
in the final conflict within the unfortunate 
city. There were twenty-two courts-martial 
in session for nearly three years. The 
prisons were fearfully overcrowded — 150 
alone dying at Versailles in the first three 
months from that cause. In the hulks 
1,600 were on the sick list at one time. 
During the first year, in four prisons 738 
died. Among the prisoners were 850 women, 
of whom 623 were released; also 654 chil- 
dren not over sixteen years of age, 38 being 
boys between seven and thirteen. Of these 
460 were released after.a detention of many 
months. When the Government was sa- 
tiated, and the courts-martial closed their 
sittings December 31, 1874, they had refused 
to prosecute 9,291 persons, discharged 
25,023 prisoners, condemned 10,042, and 
acquitted 2,452. There were besides sen- 
tences pronounced against 3,751 persons, 
who, by exile or other means, had escaped 
the clutches of the authorities. This makes 
a total of 50,559 decisions, of which 16,245 
were condemnations. This total does not 
include the transportation to New Caledonia, 
which at the present time has a population 
of about 60,000 of these Communist convicts. 
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Against all this long rage of bloodshed 
and cruelty, the civilized world tells with 
bated breath of the death of the Archbishop of 
Paris, and asmall number of other priests and 
citizens, which act though wanton and wick- 
ed,was not done by any authorized authority, 
or indeed by any power but tlrat of the assas- 
sins; of a vain attempt to change conditions 
that at least have evil in them as well as 
good; of an unflinching but unavailing 
resistance; of the pulling down of the 
Column Vendome, and the firing of the 
Tuileries and the Hotel de Ville—the latter 
done, too, in the wild frenzy of a despair so 
hopeless as to be almost heroic. 

But granting that the Commune rebellion 
was as bad as that of the sivil war started 
by our slaveholders —and to do so is an in- 
sult to the Paris Communists—let us compare 
with the above the treatment meted out to 
those who led in or fought for the Democratic 
rebellion. The latter was inaugurated to 
make slavery permanent, to insure the con- 


tinuance of poverty as a social system | 


and political fact; to prepare the way for 
the perpetuation of an oligarchy by the 
destruction of free government and the 
Union based thereon. It continued for 
nearly four years. It laid waste half a 
continent ; it desolated a half million homes; 
it was marked allthrough by the destruction 


of property, the creation of debt, deeds of 
cruelty, and the continued debasement of 
the rank and file who sustained it with 
their lives. When the end came—what 
followed? None have been punished for 
political reasons. One man was hung— 
Wirtz—for outraging the laws of war. A 
few assassins who conspired and aided to 
destroy the Chief Magistrate were tried, 
convicted, and executed. The rebel Presi- 
dent was incarcerate | for a brief period, and 
—that wasall. The States themselves were 
restored to their places in the Union. The 
slaves were emancipated, enfranchised, and 
partially protected. Thiswasall. Freedom 
went there to bless and stay, in spite of the 
sorry welcome she has received. Contrast 
all this with what has been stated of the 
French methods of treating those who re- 
sist the controlling government. We allow 
statues in honor of rebel generals to be 
erected. To propose amnesty at Versailles 
is almost to place the proposer’s liberty in 
| jeopardy. The city of Lyons sends M. Rane 
|as a Deputy ; the Government demands his 
‘life. In America we do these things better 
—the Southern rebels rule the House of 
ee in the National Congress 
and dismiss from petty places officjals who 
served in the Union army. 














INVESTIGATIONS. 


Few things have been more highly eulo- 
gized than an investigating mind. Theman 
who ‘‘ wanted to know, you know,”’ 
circumlocution office, and whose enthusiasm 
was only blunted by encountering Timothy 
Barnacle, belonged to an unsophisticated 
class. The boy who cut up the bellows to 
discover the seat of the wind was the proto- 
type ofthe Democratic party of to-day. The 
latter, having just discovered that they are 
unable to do anything themselves, have 
whittled down their work to a mere attempt 
to reform the Republicans. They have dis- 
covered that modern issues are a little too 
modern for them. That in their unhappy 
attempt to bring about the millenium they 
have been born ‘‘as one outof due season.” 
Their only idea of reform is a reformatory 
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| school, in which the elements shall be thin 
| soup and multitudinous flaggelations. 


in the | 
| resolved itself intoinvestigating committees, 


The Democratic majority in the House has 


| 


| in the making of which there is no end. 
tees one idea that seems to permeate the 
| Democratic brain is to ‘‘send for persons and 


oleae The ‘‘economy’’ of the thing is 
/not so obvious, as the contingent expenses 
of the House are likely to show, but it posses- 
es another feature. The Democratic House 
is besieged by an army of Confederate office- 
seekers that no man can number. They be- 
siege the doors of the House so that members 
cannot get in, and demonstrate the theory, 
of which there has hitherto been some doubt, 
that this is the ‘‘ popular branch.’’ If each 
of these investigating committees, general 
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and special, has two clerks, acouple of sten- 
ographers, and a few doorkeepers to frown 
down upon the wicked who come before 
them, these will be a means of indemnifying 
these patriots for the loss of that pension 
which the bigoted prejudice against the 
‘* Lost Cause” has denied them. The party 
that promised a reduction of ‘‘useless em_ 
ployees’’ is increasing them, and the ex- 
pense created by them in the only branch of 
the Government over which they have the 
slightest control. 


The Republicans have behaved very dis- 
creetly in the matter. They have seen the 
Committees of the House with the work 
of a great nation before them diverted from 
their legitimate business, and each converted 
into a bottle of ‘‘smelling salts.’’ Occasion- 
ally there has been an expostulation against 
some wild Democratic vagary, but, knowing 
that opposition was, in the first place, hope- 
less, and would, in the second, Le construed 
into a desire to shirk investigation, they 
have sat in dignified silence and permitted 
the Democratic majority to do their work 
without offering impotent or factious oppo- 
sition. And this is right, for however the 
Democrats may turn their backs on genuine 
reform, and however they may poison the 
whole springs of public life by Confederate 
malignity, still the people sent them here, 
and it is well that they should show their 
hand. As the Chinamansaid when he taught 
the American to make tea: ‘You see me do, 
then you know.’’? Those who have had 
doubts as to what the party calling itself 
‘Democracy’’ will do need have doubts but 
for a little season. The Confederate element, 
which constitutes the majority of the Demo- 
cratic party, comes in with all the hopes and 
hates that made them seek to tear down the 
flag of the Union. The Democratic minority, 
respectable in numbers, if in nothing else, 
has become the victim of traditional flunkey- 
ism. Every would-be ambitious Northern 
Democrat puts ‘‘cotton’’ on his face and 
makes a bid to rebeldom. They have been 
educated in that school, and still spell negro 
with twog’s. They shout themselves hoarse 
for ‘‘State Rights,’’ and scan the “‘stars and 
bars’’ to see how many there were of them. 





They prostitute the power given to them by 
the Union loving Democracy of the North, 
and play second fiddle to the men who have 
come back to the Union before they had 
learned to love it. 

There is another picture on the Demo- 
cratic easel, the outlines of which are but 
confronting the people. On January 7th,when 
a universal amnesty bill was being con- 
sidered, Mr. Blaine desired to offer an amend- 
ment which gave amnesty to all but one, 
and which only required that the recipients 
of this national bounty should ask it, and 
go before a court and take the oath of al- 
legiance to the Union. Mr. Randall would 
not even consent to have such an amendment 
voted on. What these men want is not am- 
nesty, but justification. They wish to come 
back with all their power, asserting that 
rebellion is right. The one exception, the 
name of Jeff Davis, is hated as the name of 
Benedict Arnold is hated. His exclusion 
from political power is nothing, for his imbe- 
cility is greater than even his treachery, and 
yet that one exception is designed to show 
that treason shall not be deified, but is 
odious. The Democracy as the first of their 
“reforms”? fight for its justification. 

There is another side to the same picture. 
Only a few years ago the broken fragments 
of the Confederate army stood before the 
great Captain of the Union soldiers, not de- 
serving and scarcely expecting their lives 
for the great crime against humanity and 
liberty of which they had been guilty. 
They were treated with a magnanimity un- 
paralleled in history. Sherman, to some 
extent, fell under ban for his too liberal 
concessions, and Grant, while he held to 
essentials seemed to have but one purpose— 

“To soften, soothe, and save 
The feelings of the conquered brave.” 

They come beck, these men, come back 
fledged with the power granted them by a 
generous army and a generous people to 
show all the gall and bitterness of their 
side of the struggle, and to strive to sully 
the laurels of the great leaders of the Union 
army. ‘The latterasknofavors. They need 
to ask none. Their record is spotless and 
stainless. If they had a fauit it consisted in 
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being too magnanimous to an enemy incapa- 
ble of appreciating it. They may suffer 
from the reckless assaults of a profligate 
press, and the hatred of Confederate malign- 
ity, but the people can look at this strange 
picture, and can remember. 

If we were in condition to advise the De- 
mocracy it would be that the multiplicity of 
their investigations destroys their power. 
An investigation now and then, if there is 
real cause, will be tolerated, but this effort 
to convert every branch of government into 
an investigating mill, and every moment of 
its time into a hunt for scandal, will disgust 
allsensible people. There is something else 
and there is something better to do. The 
people expected something more of the party 
than that it would waste its time in needless 
investigations and adjournments. 

But if the Democrats can only investigate, 
let them give us something that will give a 


| point to it. When the ex-Confederate Post- 
master General rises to thunder on reform 
/and honesty, let him tell us what became of 
ithe United States postal property stolen by 
| the Confederates. When the Indian bureau 
is being investigated, let us find out what 
| became of the Indian beads stolen from the 
| Government safe by Jake Thompson and his 
|confreres. Let all these forgiven Confeder- 
‘ates inform us how much of the proceeds of 
| all that wasted United States property is 
istill clinging to their fingers. When Ben 
| Hill defends Jefferson Davis, let him tell us 
of the adoption in the Confederate senate of 
Orders to give no quarter to those who com- 
'manded colored soldiers, and of the open vio- 
| lations of the laws of civilized warfare which 
‘the Confederates, Davis leading, urged and 
i acted upon. The Republican party has not 
; demanded this, but if they are honest in their 
| pretensions, here is a fine field open for them. 





CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS AND LEADERS IN THE FORTY- 
FOURTH CONGRESS. 


Public interest has been greatly aroused 


by the fact that a large number of rebel | 


| 


officers, as well as several of the most promi- 


nent Confederate leaders, have been re- 


turned to, and are now sitting in the present | 
| 


| 
| 


Congress. There cannot be the shghtest 
doubt among those who have followed the 
movements of the Southern Democracy that 
number of these 


a considerable gentle- 


men hold their present positions by reason | 
of the weil-devised and organized system of | 
terror, fraud, riot, and assassination which | 
is a chief characteristic of their politics. In | 
Georgia, for example, a fair and decently | 
ordered canvass and election, in which Re- 


publicans could have worked and voted as 


the Democrats have the right and opportu-| 
nity of doing in the Northern States, would | 
have resulted at the last or in any future| 
Congressional election in electing at least | 
three out of the nine Congressmen from | 
that State. According to the returns of | 
elections and of polls for taxation given in| 
the State Comptroller-General’s report for 
1874, the following tabular statement illus- 
trates tne truth of this assertion : 
9R 
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The total number of ‘‘polls’’ returned is 
199,086; the total vote is 130,379, or 68,797 
less than the number of citizens reported for 
taxable purposes. According to the United 
States census of 1870 the total number of 
male citizens was 234,919, or 35,833 more 
than the State Reports show. This total 
was divided between the races as follows : 
White voters, 129.665; colored, 107,942. 


Part of the Democratic machinery in Georgia 
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is an oppressive and unconstitutional mode 
of levying the capitation tax. The poll list 
is designedly kept as small as possible. It 
will be observed, however, that the small 
tepublican vote is within 47,667 of the col- 
ored polls as given above. It will also be 
noted that the colored poils outnumber the 
white in the second and sixth districts, 
while in the first and eighth the two classes 
nearly balance each other. It will be ob- 
served, also, that by the above table there is 
one district having a colored ‘‘poll’’ of 7,- 
470 without a single Republican vote. In 
another, the eighth, with twelve Republi- 
can votes, there were colored polls to the 
number of 11,495. In view of these and 
other facts, it may well be doubted if there 
are not three, at least, of the Georgia Confed- 
erate Congressmen who represent minorities 
of their constituents, and who are seated in 
the [louse by means of a process thoroughly 
oppressive, and designed to nullify indirectly 
the rights guaranteed to colored Americans, 
as well as to all others, under the amended 
Constitution. In Alabama there can be no 
doubt that the same processes have seated 
at least one-half of the present Democratic 
delegation in that State. So also with re- 
gard to at least two of the three rebel officers 
occupying seats from Louisiana. In Vir- 
ginia, John Goode, Jr., is notoriously occu- 
pying aseat to which James H. Platt, Jr., was 
elected. In Tennessee and North Carolina 
the same protection to person and opinion, 
the same rights of free speech and canvass- 
ing, which the loyal States have always 
maintained, would give us from four to six, 
if not more, Republican members of Congress. 
Arkansas would add two to the list, and 
freedom in Texas would result in electing at 
least that number. Mississippi is the latest 
victim of this Democratic system. It is a 
reproduction of the spirit of slavery. Before 
the Southern Democracy went into rebellion 
the lives of inoffensive Northern citizens were 
always in peril in that region. To declare 
slavery a morai wrong, an economic injury, 
or a political evil, was to place ore’s life in 
peril of mob violence, or risk liberty from 
infamous laws, which in all the slave States 
forbade the teaching of colored persons, and 





made free opinion, as in Texas, a peniten- 
tiary offense. Taking the case of Mississippi 
and its Democratic representatives, so-called, 
and the vote will show that the Georgia 
policy, even more intensified and vigorous, 
was pursued at the last.election. The follow- 
ing comparative table will prove this : 


Forty-third 


| 
| Forty-fourth 
| Congress. 


Congress. 





Number of 
District. 


| 





Dem. 


Rep. | Dem. 
vote. 


Rep. 
vote. 





vote. vote. 








| 
9,679 | None. | 18,412 


First District....| 4,954 | 

Third District...) 15.047 | 62440 | 5,883 | 130744 
Fourth District..) 15,795 | 6,870 | 9,914 | 19,790 
Fifth District....) 14,817 | 8,078 | 10,653 | 16,530 





50,613 | 31,052 | 26,450 | 68,476 

Rep. maj. 19,551. Dem. maj. 42,026. 

These districts are represented by Messrs. 
Lamar, Singleton, Money, and Hooker—Dem- 
crats. The change is indeed significant, 
and cannot be explained by any other pro- 
cess than that of oppression which the Con- 
federate Democracy have been for eight 
years past engaged in perfecting The total 
vote on members for the last Congress in the 
districts cited was 81,675; that for the pres- 
ent members {s 94,926—a total increase of 
13,251 votes. There is an increase shown 
of 37,414 Democratic, and a decrease of 24,- 
163 Republican votes. There is nothing in 


the politics of Mississippi to justify so extra.’ 


ordinary a change by any of the normal 
agencies and influences. The only way in 
which it could be effected is that one in which 
the Confederate Democrats are so proficient ; 
the organization of terror and violence. 

The object of these references is to estab- 
lish this point: that there are to-day in the 
House of Representatives certainly a score 
or more of ex-Confederate soldiers and _poli- 
ticians holding seats as Democrats whose 


districts are largely Republican in politics. 


The voters of the majority being in the main 
freedmen, defenseless and poor, have been 
overawed at the polls, driven away, or kept 
from appearing there in order to secure the 
minority the representation which belongs to 
the constitutional majority. In order to de- 
ceive the country, systematic vilification has 
been entered on, and no where to a larger 
extent than in the State of Mississippi, and 
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against the Republicans who have had con- 
trol of affairs there since 1870. 


| 
| 


In the following list will be found the | 


names of those who served in the Confeder- 


ate army. There are a few who from mod- | 


esty, or perhaps with a dim perception of | 


the fitness of things, 
treason, but the younger men are quite 
ready to emblazon the act: 


Ex-Confederate Officers. 


















D > | 
NAMES. States. | 28 / Rank. 
as | 
SENATORS. 
Goldthwaite ......) Ala..../ 1s | Adj’t Gen. 
Jones ¢ “| 2 | Brig. Gen. 
Gordon | Gi . 3 | Major Gen. 
Alcorn, (Rep) .. ceo Miss...) 4 | Brig. Gen. 
Sor cola oe Mo.....; 5 | Major Gen. 
Ransom. ‘ 6 | Major Gen. 
OY soccce ; 7 | Lieut. Col. 
Maxeyf ............| Texas..| 8 | Major Gen. 
Withers............| Va ....| 9 | Colonel. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
Williams.,.........| Ala....} 10 | Major. 





Bradford «........+. SL: ve t\e 11 . Colonel. 
Hays, (Rep) ........}..do ....| 12 | Brig. Gen. 
Hewitt. ...... 13°. | Colonel. 
Forney ....... 14 | Brig. Gen 
LOW1B . cscccsssccsece saa 15 | Colonel. 
Gause ....0....+..--| Ark....| 16 | Colonel. 
BIEMONS ....6...0585 do. 17 | Brig. Gen. 
Gunter... 18 | Colonel, 








Smith . 19 | Captain. 








Hartridge .... do ...,; 20 | Colonel. 
SOOKE. cpsic's o's'0'6 do sees] 21 | Brig. Gen, 
Blackburn Ky oes] 22 Lieut. Col. 
Gibson........ La.....| 23 | Brig. Gen. 
BUG: sees. ss 3 ei « ne 24 | Captain. 
ef A Ee Oe AOS sy'n 25 , Colonel, 
Lamar} ¢.. ecccescccee] Miss 26 | Colonel. 
BIOOKET . .0.06.00605000]:-40. 20. 27 | Colonel. 


28 ; Captain. 
29 Brig. Gen. 
30°) Major. 


2 eee 
CTBEEE. Kcaceesc:s 
TORCCS 2.0000. 

















Waddell . : 31 | Lieut. Col. 
DANIS seccse: s~000 ..|..do 32. Captain. 
NOE, ccc vectccsesehesticces| Oe Brig. Gen. 
Robbins, ..... Satinend ..do ....| 34 | Coionel. 
Vance ... | 35 | Brig. Gen, 
Dibrell .....35 2. .| 36 | Brig. Gen. 
Whitthorne ....202; a). eee | 37s Colonel. 
CAT C Ea eg selios H Lieut. Col. 
OUTS i605 3:0: Raps eel Usenet | 89 | Colonel. 
Culbertson. ..... ..-| Tex....| 40 | Colonel. 
Throckmorton ....|..do.....| 41 | Brig. Gen. 
DOOZ|AS ....65 cceese Wares. | 42 | Major. 
OS s ....| 43 | Colonel. 
Tucker... | | Captain. 


—” ae 


44 
45 | Brig. Gen, 
Fe aici 465 


4 | Brig. Gen, 
a..| 47 | Colonel, 


* The astexiok indicates that the person so 
marked was in the Federal Congress before 
the rebellion. 

s indicates that those marked were State ad- 
jutant generals. 

(Rep) indicates the party position of the per- 
sons named. 

¢ Senator Maxey was also rebel Superintend- 
ent of Indian Affairs. 

} Lamar was also in the rebel diplomatic ser- 
vice, having been sent to Russia by Davis. 

§ Faulkner was also Minister to France under 
Buchanan. 














do not parade their | 





The following tables are significant, and 
should be Preserved for future reference: 


1. Ex-Members of the “Rebel Government and 
C ongr ess. 

















26 | | | ° 

os | | 2/¢ 
ne | Names. /State.} Position. | @ | 2 
He | E10 
oes | Ble 
H.R.) Stephens ...| Ga. ..! V. Pres.... Sd 
Ht. R.| Reagan -| Te XuUs| = M. Gen: 2} ...<: 1 
aa | rr 
Sen..) Caperton... eoee 
H.R! AShe......s0% 2 
H. R.| House ...... 3 
H. R.! Goode ...... 4 
H. R.| Smith .. .... 5 
H.R. Hatcher 6 
H. R. Singleton .. Miss. . Vj 





I. —Members ¢ of / Congress Before the Rebellion. 











| ] Last 
vames | State. | , 428 
Names. ‘é tate. | Body. service. 
| 
a ‘oe |——_—'____ és 
Stephens. ......| Ga, ....| House. | 36th Cong. 
Lamar ..... Miss. ..; House..} 86th Cong. 
Singleton. . Miss House..| 36th Cong. 
Seales . . N. C....| House. .| 35th Cong. 
ATKINS 2.000000 Tenn ..| House || 35th Cong. 
Reagan .... : House..| 36th Cong. 
Faulkner .. .... House..| 35th Cong. 
EIRETIS oo: c'555.5 | -| House. .| 36th Cong. 


I1l,—State and Other Positions Held During 
the Rebellion. 


Sapa: | 
=~ BE | Dy | 
I on . a Co} 
Names. States. | St | He Legal. 
} Dos 5 
n* ow 
o> — ' 
1 or 4 | 
| > - 
|W n 
Caldwell ....... | Solicitor. 
Norwood ..<:.::. 
Candler ......0 | 
TREROT xe sees 


Culbertson .... 
ROAZAN 2.00 00 
Stephens...... 
PERI E  ce sitiew sae | 
CRRGIC? ..cccs0. 
BICMONS <.505<0% 
Gunter 
Lamar .... 
Hatcher .. 
Dibrell ; 
GOOOEG: 6 .6s 000.0 





* The Missouri rebels maintained the farce 
of a State Legislature, which met sometimes 
east und oceasionalily west of the Mississippi, 
but never in the State itself after the summer 
of 1861. The electors were the rebel soldiers 
from that State. 


“The South is here and has come to 


stay,’’ said ‘Ben’’ Hill, of Georgia, in his 
elaborate defense of Jefferson Davis, and 


_ equally as Vigorous assault on the policy of 
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the Union. How far the first part of his|stay, because the American people will it. 
boast is true the foregoing facts will prove. | As a sectional force, it will be obliterated. 
Whether the latter part of the same shall| As American citizens, its people will have 
continue to be true, in the spirit that it now|the same rights and power as that which 
presents itself, depends wholly upon the| belongs to the East, North, and West—no 


loyal votes of the land. The South will 


more and no less. 
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When Mr. Lamar informed the Democratic 
caucus that the people of his section 
could not love the Republican A dministra- 
tion, he but stated an apparent fact, yet it 
is one pregnant with meaning which all 
thoughtful men should consider. The rea- 
son why such love cannot exist is not diffi- 
cult to find. There is so wide a difference 
between the ideas of government prevailing 
with the statesmen and people.of the North 
and at the South that any other result than 
a lack of love could not be expected. The 
difference goes to the very basis and founda- 
tion of government, and concerns all that is 
vital or of real worth in the institutions 
under which we live. The founders of the 
Government of the United States held cer- 
tain fundamental notions, which are held 
by the Republican party now, and are not 
held by the friends and allies of Mr. Lamar. 

1. Patriotism cr love of country. The 
Republicans hold that to have rights, indus- 
tries, security, order, and stability, we must 
have a nation whose integrity is above all 
else, whose perpetuity is of the highest con- 
sideration. i 

The people of the South do not thas be- 
lieve. They are brought up to believe in 
local sovereignty, that the higher allegiance 
is due to their State, and are taught to re- 
gard themselves as citizens of Virginia, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas, and they so 





secessionist in principle or theory, but was 
swept into the heresy solely by this feeling 
of paramount fealty to his State. This feel- 
ing survives inall its power, and patriotism, 
in the sense of love of country in its broad 
national sense, does not exist with the lead- 
ers of the South to-day any more than it 
did on the lith day of April, 1861. These 
men deny the doctrine that the General Gov- 
ernment can do anything within the limits 
of a State except to collect the revenues 
needed to maintain it and defend it against 
foreign invasion. Practically this is where 
they would draw the line if they could, and 
leave everything else to local authority. 
They make the General Governinent second- 
ary, the government of the State sovereign, 
and they do so because of the absence, the 
entire absence, of patriotism, or love for the 
country as a nation. Lacking patriotism 
they cannot love the party of patriotism, the 
party of nationality, the party which 
crushed secession, and established the sov- 
ereignty of the whole people as against the 
people of a section or a State. 

They desire a national government un- 
questionably, but it must have little to do, 
and with an abundance of offices to give em- 
ployment to that class of people inthe States 
who have a large development of the office- 
holding faculty and no taste for business or 


labor. In this sense it will not do to deny 


call themselves, and feel bound to ‘‘ go with their patriotism. and the exemplification is 
their State’? when a controversy arises, found in the way they grabbed the small 


ie ° . ° soe 
though their State may be never so much in; modicum of spoils which were up for divi- 


the wrong. | sion on the organization of the House. 


This feeling is almost universal, and how; 2. The Republican party, holding as it 
strong it is, how deeply ingrained into the; does to nationality as the grand first idea, 
very fiber of the Southern mind, was seen in | fosters and encourages those measures which 
tend directly to build upthe nation as a 
whole, and which will give to each section 


the case of Robert E. Lee, who was educated | 
and petted by the United States, and had a} 
life support from the nation, who was not a| or part its full share of all the advantages to 
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be derived from education, good order, uni- 
formity of laws, so far as possible, and inter- 
nal improvements, while the Southern Demo- 
cratic sectional party, in its local narrow- 
ness und jealousy, opposes ail such measures. 

That there is fair ground on single ques- 
tions and schemes for a division of opinion 
we are not disposed to deny. The trans con- 
tinental railway, for instance, could not be 
built without Government aid, and the bene- 
fits of it to New York and California must, in 
the nature of the case, be greater than to 
Maine and Florida. These latter States may 
raise, therefore, the objection of inequality, 
and if allowed, it would be fatal to the pro- 
ject, and the country must go without its 
great railroad. But the immense general 
good of such a work isso obvious that it 
becomes a public necessity, and the narrow 
States’ rights doctrines are made to give 
way, the great achievement is realized. the 
Pacific States become bound to the Union by 
bands of iron, and the ideas of the Republi- 
can party wrench from the very fates a 


solid victory whose influence will be felt to | 


the remotest history of the nation. We all 
realize the great good of that great work, in 
some small degree, but we are apt to forget 
that it was made possible by the Republican 
party, and would never have been construct- 
ed had the Virginia school of politics con- 
tinued in the ascendency. This particular 
work being accomplished has ceased to be 
vital, and we use it only as an illustration to 
show how one party would build up the 
nation and the other would keep it station- 
ary; how the one stands for progress, and 
the other for conservatism. That railroad is 
a perpetual monument and landmark by 
which the observer may measure the worth 
of the separate ideas of the two schools of 
political science. 

But this is not the whole of it. 
of State sovereignty as held by Mr. Lamar 
and the men of his school goes not so much 
against the power of the General Government 
to do or cause to have done certain things 
as to the doing of the things by anybody 
Looking at the New England States we find 
them substantially, unanimously Republican. 
There is absolutely no feeling of fear that 
the arm of the National Government rests 





| 





upon them oppressively, and the Democratic 
thunder generated in the political atmos- 
phere in that region is not charged with 
sounds of wrong perpetrated upon anybody 
there. It is the alleged wrong doneto people 
in Louisiana and Mississippi that excites 
indignation, and yet all that the Government 
has done or claims the right to do is to pre- 
serve order in States where the people have 
notoriously and palpably failed to do it 
themselves ; a duty which the Constitution 
expressly imposes upon the Executive. They 
have a way at the South of fixing things, 
disputes about schools, elections, social ques- 
tions, and so on, by the armed intervention 
of bodies of men on horseback who volunteer 
to see justice done in ways improvised for 
the occasion; and the tyranny is not really 
that the Government interposes to prevent 
that popular method of administering justice, 
so much as that there is such interposition. 
The idea is that the people there best know 
what they want, and these administrators of 
justice kindly assume to be the people. The 
laws apply to all the States alike, and there 
isno trouble in any well ordered State, and 
none of the people in States where anarchy 
does not prevail ever dream that they are un- 
der adespotism. Mr. Lamar will love a Gov- 
ernment which allows the peculiar methods of 
justice of his section full license to work out 
their ends ; but it is the ends he desires, and 
not the methods. The trouble is that the ends 
do not conform to those which alone are com- 
patible with the general good, and hence 
interference becomes in his view unlovely 
and oppressive. 

Proceeding further in this direction we 


| 
| find abundont evidence of the entire incom- 


| the people. 
The idea | 


patibility of the notions of Mr. Lamar and 
his friends with any possible government by 
A government by the people 
implies general suffrage and intelligence, and 
especially virtue, or the willto do right, and 
there is proof that in noneof these requisites 


/are the Lamar politicians up to the exigen- 


not be claimed 
are in advance 
at the close of 


cies of the occasion. It will 
that the Southern politicians 
of the Northern democracy 
the war. They denounce reconstruction now 
as then, and on the same grounds. Mr. Rog- 
ers, of New Jersey, the Democratic leader of 





Sea 
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the House, said of suffrage: ‘‘There is no 
privilege so high ; thereis no right so grand. 
It lies at the very foundation of this Govern- 
ment; and where you introduce into the 
social system of this country the right of the 
African race to compete at the ballot-box 
with the intelligent white citizens of this 
country, you are disturbing and embittering 
the whole social system; you rend the bonds 
of a common political, faith ; you break up 
commercial intercourse and the free ex- 
changes of trade, and you degrade the people 
of this country before the eyes of the envious 
monarchs of Europe, and fill our history with 
arecord of degradation and shame.’’ Mr, 
Buckalew, of Pennsylvania, one of the most 
moderate Democrats in the country, and who 
has gained some reputation among the lib- 
erals xs a “‘reformer,’’ spoke against grant- 
ing suffrage to negroes, and said: ‘I shall 
not vote to degrade suffrage. [ shall not 
vote to pollute and corrupt the foundations 
of political power, either in my own State or 
any other. I shall resist it everywhere and 
at all times. If overborne, if contrary and 
opposing opinions prevail, I shall simply 
submit to the necessity which I cannot resist, 
leaving to just men and future times the vin- 
dication of my conduct.’’ Mr. Randall, of 
Pennsylvania, said he ‘‘was glad to say from 
my reading and my association with the Dem- 
ocratic party of Pennsylvania, it had uni- 
formly been against extending the right of 
suffrage to the negro.’’ And most of the 
Democrats in Convress confirmed the views 
expressed by Rogers, Buckalew, and Ran- 
dall. This was in 1865, and there is no evi- 
dence of any material change of opinion on 
suffrage among the Democrats of the country. 
There could not well be any change, for they 
hold and have always held the negro to be 
of an inferior race, only one degree removed 
from the monkey, and their scientists write 
treatises on the ebo shin, and bulging foot, 
and construction of certain bones, to show 
that he is not aman. People who hold to 
such doctrines concerning the nature of the 
negro cannot logically acknowledge that he is 
entitled to vote, or that his vote is a proper 
element ingovernment. The Democratic the- 


ory, therefore, necessarily denies suffrage to 
one half of the people in the Southern States. 


They think it no wrong to deny it to them, 
and as the reconstruction measures have es- 
tablished suffrage there in law, they prevent 
its exercise by violence and intimidation, 
unless the negro consents to vote the right 
ticket. 

Now the spirit that denies suffrage to the 
negro also denies him education for the same 
reason. And there is another and all pow- 
erful reason in the Southern mind for oppos- ° 
ing the education of the colored race, ani a 
reason which comes home to every man in 
the old slave States ; and that is the expense. 
Free schools for negroes (and the poor white 
people, also) cost money, and as the negroes 
are poor and have but little money, the bur- 
den falls upon the white property-holders, 
and we confess it causes taxation to the 
very point of hardship. There is no denying 
this, and opposition to scliools is a very natu- 
ral consequence of the fact. And yet the 
only way out of the mire of Southern degra- 
dation is through education, if it does cost 
money and heavy burdens ; and the whole 
people should take hold and share in the 
cost and burdens. But here we are met by 
the Democrats of the South, and the North 
also, with a Constitutional objection, and 
with what is more effective than a Constitu- 
tional waut of power—a want of will, or 
rather a determined opposition to all plans 
of education, and a hatred of education itself. 
Down as late as 1871 the Superintendents of 
Education in Louisiana and Texas reported 
that white men in many sections would not 
sell their land at any price if a school-house 
for colored children was to be built on it. 
Prejudice against the profession of teacher is 
so strong that in Texas only a single white 
man of standing and influence had become a 
teacher. In many places where the colored 
people had succeeded in establishing schools 
their teachers were maltreated, threatened, 
and driven away by intimidation, and in 
other places the school-houses were burned. 
In some portions of Louisiana free schools 
were started, but the apathy of the whites 
was so general that they amounted to very 
little. One parish, that of Sabine, with 
a territory of thirty by sixty miles, equal to 
an entire county of the State of Massachu- 





setts, was reported as without a single school, 
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colored or white, private or public. Inthat| By.the returns of the ninth census only 


parish every black man who was summoned 


one fourth of the children in the majority of 


to serve on a jury during the year 1870 was | the Southern States, white and black together 


shot, hung, or driven out of the country. So 
dense is the prejudice in that region against 
education of the colored people that their 
letters and the letters to their friends are not 
delivered to them, and in many places it is 
regarded as much a crime to teach a colored 
child as it was in the days of slavery, and 
the punishment is meted out with as much 
certainty, though without the forms of law. 

That such a state of things exists is abun- 
dantly proved, and cannot be denied. It is 
the natural legacy of the institution of slav- 
ery. It could not be possible for the South- 
ern people, with their ideas all formed under 
the overmastering influence of the slave sys- 
tem, to appreciate the importance and neces- 
sity of general sfstematic education, and 
especially to be willing to stand taxation to 
secure what they had never believed in. 
The only attempt to break the force of these 
facts is to sneer and turn them by flippant 
remarks about ‘‘carpet-baggers’’ and the 
‘bloody shirt,’’? as though there were any 
argument or reasonin harping upon phrases 
which a venal press has endeavored to 
render odious. 

And on this question of education and 
taxation for education the Democratic party 
North is in full accord with the South. Mr. 
Kerr, the new Speaker, in 1871 laid himself 
out in an elaborate effort opposing taxation 
for educational purposes, and brought an 
array of statistics to prove that the South 
could not educate her people, asserted that 
she did as much for education according to 
ability as the other sections, and contended 
that tlie proposition for national education, 
made by Mr. Hoar, imposed the most une- 
qual, unjust, and oppressive burdens upon 
the Southern States, and he exclaimed: 
‘Ts it credible that such monstrous doctrines 
shall be approved, fing defenders, or be tole- 
rated in this country?’’ The proposition was 
for a tax of fifty cents per capita yearly, 
solely for the purposes of education, the 





amount raised to be expended in the di-trict | 


where raised; and he further said: ‘It 
violates every principle of just government, 


of an age to be in school were receiving any 
instruction in reading and writing at all; and 
according to Mr. Kerr that community would 
regard a tax of fifty cents a year on each 
person, to give them achance to learn to read 
as a burden so monstrous that it is incredible 
it should find adefender! Itis true that Mr. 
Kerr opposed the proposition on constitu- 
tionai grounds, but that in no way affected 
the onerousness of the burden, which in his 
view could not be borne. And this in view 
of the fact that the common schools in the 
Southern States were wholly inefficient, and 
three quarters of the children were growing 
up without an education. And Mr. Kerr ofall 
the Democratic statesmen of the North is 
chosen to the highest position in the gift of 
the party. Itis now eleven years since the 
close of the war, a period that covers tlie en- 
tire school life of a generation of voters. 
They who do not get an education between 
the ayes of five and sixteen years do not get 
one atall. The census returns show that 
three-fourths of the children of the South 
were not in any school in 1870, but were 
growing up to become the greatest source of 
weakness and danger in a possible republic. 
Says Laboulaye, the great French statesman: 
‘Whence comes it that Germany has so rap- 
idly and completely overcome France, which 
is equally populous, more rich, and more 
warlike? Every one answers it is because 
Germany had had compulsory education for 
all. It is not the needle-gun which has con- 
quered; it is the schoolmaster. We cannot 
declare it too loudly: it is ignorance thit 
has lost France. It was in vain that Jules 
Simon, Pelletan, Durin, Jules Favre, cried 


out year after year, ‘ There must be millions’ 


for education or France is lost.’ The Gov- 
ernment was deaf. It denied nothing to 
pleasure, to luxury, toostentation. It denied 
everything to education. The calamities 
which ignorance is causing France during the 
war are not to be compared to those which 
she is menaced in,» e. The former, cruel 
as they may be, are transitory ; the latter are 
abiding. Everywhere and always, despotism 


and is unworthy of the age in which we live.’’ | has been the natural fruit of ignorance.’’ 
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15 A WORD TO THOUGHIFUL MEN. 





George Washington eighty years ago said 
in his memorable Farewell Address: ‘‘Pro- 
mote, then, as an object of primary importance, 
institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion as the structure 
of a Government gives force to public opin- 
ion, it is essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened.’?’ John Adams in his Inau- 
gural declared: ‘‘A love of letters, anda 
wish to patronize every rational effort to en- 
courage schools and every institution for 
propagating knowledge, virtue, and religion, 
is the only means of preserving our Consti- 
tution from its natural enemies.’? James 
Madison in his Inaugural declared the ‘‘ad- 
vancement of science and the diffusion of 
information the best aliment to true liberty.’’ 
Said James Monroe: ‘“‘It is only when the 
people become ignorant and corrupt, and de- 
generate intoa populace, that they are inca- 
pable of exercising sovereignty.’’ John 
Quincy Adams said: ‘‘No Government, in 
whatever form constituted, can accomplish 
the lawful ends of its institution but in pro- 
portion as it improves the condition of those 
over whom it is established. Among the 
first, perhaps the very first instrument for 
the improvement of the condition of men is 
knowledge ; and to the acquisition of much 
of the knowledge adapted to the wants, the 
comforts, and enjoyments of human life, 
publicinstitutions and seminaries of learning 
are essential. So convinced of this was the 
first of my predecessors in this office, now 
first in the memory, as, living, he was first ip 
the hearts of our country, that once and 
again, in his addresses to the Congresses with 
whom he co operated in the public service, 
he earnestly recommended the establishment 
of seminaries of learning to prepare for all 
the emergencies of peace and war—a national 
university, an‘l a military academy.’ Gen- 
eral Jackson in his Inaugural said : ‘Internal 
improvement and the diffusion of knowledge, 
so far as they can be promoted by the Con- 
stitutional acts of the Government, are of 
the highest importance.’? Horace Mann, 
the most devoted and eloguent advocate of 
education this country has produced, said : 
The common school is the institution which 


can receive and train up children in the ele- 


ments of all good knowledge and of virtue 

















before they are subjected to the alienating 
competitions of life. This institution is the 
greatest discovery ever made by man: we 
repeat it, the common school is the greatest dis- 
covery ever made bj man.”’ 


{f authority and the examples in history 
settle a question, this question of the necessity 
of education in a republic is settled; and 
now what do we find, and how are we placed 
in relation to the vital duty of doing what is 
necessary to maintain freedom and preserve 
republican institutions? In one whole sec- 
tion of the Union no adequate .provision is 
made for the education of the larger portion 
of the people, and the attempt to furnish it 
is met by the demagogue, and echoed by the 
statesmen of the hour, with the cry of ‘‘tax- 
ation,”? ‘‘oppression,’’ ‘‘imposing a burden 
too great to be borne.’’ Fifty cents a head 
to save the nation is a contribution so enor- 
mous as to justify resistance, and the Gov- 
ernment which proposes to save the nation 
by diffusing intelligence is denounced as 
unworthy the affection of the people, and 
powerless to command it. The while inge- 
nuity of the Kerrs, and |)avises, and other 
leaders of Democratic opinion, is directed to 
finding obstacles in the way of educating the 
people, and excuses for the South for not 
doing more than they have in this direction. 
They could find abundant Constitutional 
power toscour the North and remand the 
poor escaped bondman back to his servitude 
and chains ; they find pleuty of authority to 
buy the needle-gun and the chassepot to 
drive the Indians from the lands wanted by 
the cupidity of the frontiersman and the ad- 
venturer; they have no difficulty in provid- 
ing an army to invade Mexico and steal ter- 
ritory to add to the security of certain of our 
institutions ; but to arm ourselves with a pro- 
tection more powerful than needle-guns and 
chassepots, and more vital than cattle and 
lands, and any material possessions, is a 
proposition at which they roll their eyes in 
horror, and scout with all the energy of fran- 
tic vociferation and anathema. 


Countrymen, are you aware of the immen- 
sity of the conflict before you? Do you 
realize that on the side of continued igno- 
rance and debasement of the masses in the 
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South is the great Democratic party ready to 
sacrifice every measure looking to the educa- 
cation of these people? Do you feel that the 
grand alliance against our institutions is now 


composed of that portion of the people of 
this country which is without the idea of 


nationality, without a belief in human 
rights asa principle, the laters of recon- 


struction, with the opponents of any and all 


systems of education? The coming conflict 
is to be with the masses of ignorance com- 
bined with the haters of institutions of learn- 
ing and tne enemies of nationality ; with men 
lacking intelligence, and men destitute of 
patriotism; and it is the most fearful confliet 
which our institutions have been subjected 





; to, save only the war of the rebellion—per- 
| haps not even that. 
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AMNESTY IN CONGRESS. 

...It would be almost impossible to find as 
many men who need remission for past sins 
(political at least) and condonation for those 
they are sure to commit as the present 
Democratic mujority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Northern Democrats are, if 
anything, more in need of amnesty than are 
the Southern members. The country owes 
to Mr. Blaine adebt of gratitude for having 
with the Ithuriel spear of parliamentary 
skill and keen logic exposed the real ani- 
mus of the temporary reaction by which, 
under false pretenses, these men have re- 
obtained power. 

Elsewhere in Tue Repusiic the record 
will be found of the remarkable events and 
debates of the last month. They will not be 
repeated here. But there are some things 
to be said, necessary to a right understand- 
ing and summing up of the case as it stands. 
In the first place, then, no just argument can 
be made against the Republican minority, 
because that party in the last Congress 
voted, so far as the House was concerned, to 
Jefferson Davis. The conditions 

It was an act of grace and 
An unwise one we think, but 


amnesty 
were different. 
mercy then. 

the spirit in which it was tendered is to be 


honored. In the present instance amnesty 


is demanded as a right by a majority in! 


sympathy with the avowed principles for the 
treasonable and wanton support of which 


Mr. Davis stands branded. To tender the 


olive branch is one thing; to seize the 


crown of full citizenship, and place it defi- 


antly on the brow of this man, is quite an-| 


other. The effect would be, ifsuecessful, to 


place loyalty to freedom and Union on trial. 
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|It would arraign the entire policy which has 
‘marked the course of the Republic since 
1861. Mr. Blaine, with that sagacity which 
‘distinguishes him, saw and has successfully 
| opposed this attempt. The Democrats are in 
| the position of men who, striving to secure 
jan ideal result, refuse to accept a large and 
| practical good. They seek to rehabilitate 
|the sectional South over the shoulders of 
| Jefferson Davis. The Republicans have won 
a substantial victory for the Nation by the 


overwhelming indictment that Las been 
made of this man, not as an individual 


merely, but as the full-blown flower and 
consummate product of asavage system mas- 
querading under the name of Democratic 
civilization. 

..A conversation between Mr. Greeley and 
another younger and prominent journalist, 
which occurred on one occasion, illustrated 
the national feeling then as well as now. It 
was when the venerable editor was in the ear- 
ly and rosy flush of his campaign of sent'men- 
tality towards the South. His friend object- 
ed to the positions assumed in the Tribune, 
and ended his criticism by remarking that 
‘* The rebellion was not an offense simply, it was 
@ crime.”’ 

“Well !’? was Mr. Greeley’s Tweedish re- 
| ply, ‘‘what are you going to do about it ?”’ 
Of course there was nothing more to be 
|said. Butsince that date those who believed 
be done as well as 





there was justice to 
mercy to be tendered have learned it is 
quite possible for ‘‘The sweetness of mercy 
to brew bitter destruction.”’ 

..ImN summing up the results of the am- 


!nesty debate, it must be acknowledged that 


| Mr, Blaine and his associates have succeeded— 
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Ist. In not only defeating the Confeder- 
ate-Democratic attempt to arraign and try 
the Union, as such, but that they have also 
changed the situation, and by assuming the 
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aggressive, as befits right principles, have 
placed the Democratic party atthe judgment 
bar and again shown its approval and in- 
dorsement of the slaveholders’ war and its 
attendant horrors. 

2d. In doing this the present and pending 
canvass for the future direction of the coun- 
try has been lifted from the miry plane of 
detraction aud slander in which the politics 
of two years past have been floundering, and 
placed upon that of great national issues, 
principles, and policies. 
tions have place in this struggle. 


Ethics and convic- 
Libel and 
abuse have been the marked features of the 
more recent discussions. 

3d. The Republicans have, under Mr. 
Blaine’s skillful leadership, most distinctly 
unhorsed their antagonists. The latter are 
chargeable with an attempt to force a grave 
result without debate’ and under the whip 
and spur of a demagogue majority. They 
are also proven guilty of so eager a desire to 
honor their Confederate partisans as to be 
unwilling to accept amnesty for all others, 
the one man being excluded. 
logical, but it is not wise. 


This may be 
The Nation is 
not ‘“‘hankering’’ to honor the South, and it 
is very clear in apprehending the danger to 
public safety that must arise from replacing 
it in power as the controlling factor of a tri- 
umphant party. 


Two other points are to be stated. One 
is—and the Democracy, North and South, 
must learn it sooner or later, and that is—that 
the people of this country, that majority that 
fought and maintained the Union, will never 
trust again with national control the polit- 
ical organization or leaders who either be- 
trayed it or blew hot and cold while its 
destinies were trembling in the balance. 
The other is, that, as the records will show, 
Mr. Jefferson Davis is historically arraigned 
and branded as the man who represented 
and enacted, as far as lay in his power, into 
administration and law, the cruelty, the 
bitter contempt for individual rights, the 
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tisanship, provincial and egotisiic in char- 
acter, which must follow the existence and 
domination of slavery as a directing social 
and political force. Jefferson Davis was not 
unfairly treated by Mr. Blaine, and the ver- 
dict of history will sustain the stinging in- 
dictment with which his 
seared and blasted. 


name has been 


..The following comprehensive and sa- 
gacious call for the next Republican con- 
vention fitly opens the great Centennial 
campaign. The bugle’s blast is 
the trumpet tones are distinct. 
tain sounds break on the ear. 
eall: 

The next Union Republican National Con- 
vention for the nomination of candidates for 
President and Vice President of the United 
States will be held in the city of Cincinnati, 
on Wednesday, the fourteenth day of June, 
1876, at 12 o’ciock noon, and will consist of 
delegates from each State equal to twice the 
number of its Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, and of two delegates from each 
organized Territory and the District of Co-, 
lumbia. 

In calling the conventions for the election 
of delegates, the committees of the several 
States are recommended to invite all Repub- 
lican electors, and all other voters, without 
regard to past political differences or pre- 
vious party affiliations, who are opposed to 
reviving sectional issues, and desire to pro- 
mote friendly feeling and permanent har- 
mony throughout the country by maintain- 
ing and enforcing all the constitutional 
rights of every citizen, including the full 
and free exercise of the right of suffrage 
without intimidation and without fraud; 
who are in favor of the continued prosecu- 
tion and punishment of all official dishonesty, 
and of an economical administration of the 
Government by honest, faithful, and capable 
officers who are in favor of making such re- 
forms in governmeutas experience may from 
time to time suggest; who are opposed to 
impairing the credit of the netion by de- 
preciating any of its obligations, and in favor 
of sustaining in every way the national 
faith and financial lionor; who hold that the 
common-school system is the nursery of 
American liberty, and should be maintained 
absolutely free from sectarian control; who 
believe that, for the promotion of these ends, 
the direction of the Government should con- 


clear— 
No uncer- 
This is the 








tinue to be confided to those who adiere to 
the principles of 1776, and support them as 
incorporated in the Constitution and the 
laws; and who are in favor of recognizing 


remorseless ambition, and the narrow par- | and strengthening the fundamental principle 
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of National Unity in this Centennial Anni- 
versary of the birth of the Republic. 
E. D. MORGAN, Chairman, 
WM. E. CHANDLER, Secretary, 
RepuBiLican NATIONAL CoMMITTEE. 

Wasuineton, January 13, 1876. 

...In the January number of Tar Repvusiic 
appeared an item relating to the dismissal of 
Union soldiers by the Confederate majority 
in the House of Representatives, and the 
substitution of men who under the ‘‘Stars 
and Bars’? fought to destroy the Union. 
Everywhere among the loyal masses hot in- 
dignation at the insolence thus manifested 
is exhibiting itself. Such responses as the 
following are coming to hand. The stanzas 
so aptly express this indignation that we 
depart from our ‘usual practice and insert 
them. The writer, a well-know State officer 
of Michigan, writes as follows under date of 
January 5: ‘I don’t claim any particular 
merit for these lines, but I like plain talk, 
and believe the sentiment expressed therein 
will find a response in all the hearts of all 
theloyal North. * * 
have too much light.”’ 
common agreement. 


The people cannot 
In this there is a 
The reader will surely 
join in the sentiment after reading the an- 
annexed poem, which was first published 
in the Lansing (Michigan) Republican. 


**SAY, BOYS, DO YOU HEAR THAT 
YELL.” 


BY ROBERT ROLAND, 
ner esasiared * 

The Doorkeeper of the House of Representa- 
tives, who was also Sergeaunt-at-Arms in the 
Confederate Senate, has dismissed i1 ex-Union 
soldiers, who are disabled men, from their po- 
sitions as Assistant Doorkeepers, and has ap- 
pointed ex-Confederate soldiers in their stead. 
—THE REPUBLIC. 


‘Say, boys, do you hear that Confederate yell 


Ringing out’on the winter’s air? 
You — heard it in times when brave men 
e 
In the days of our dark despair. 
You have heard it in sixty-one and two, 
And in sixty-three and four; 
But when the weary war was through, 
Dreamed ye ever to hear it more? 


Ringing up from the nation’s halls? 

And remember they swore to “winter in hell, 
Or level the Capitol’s walls 2” 

Do you mind, for aye, the northern trail 
Where their legions in triumph trod, 

Until hurled back by your iron hail 
From the consecrate acre of God? 


Say, boys, do you hear that Confederate yell 
” 


Oh, say, do you hear that same old yell 
From the battle-field ringing out, 

That was heard in days remembered so well 
On the picket-line and redoubt? 





Do you relishits scornful, defiant tone? 
isthis what you fought for? Say, 

Ye stalwart heroes, whose blood and bone 
Have saved us, a nation to-day! 


Say, boys, do you hear the vell of the crew 
Ye have fought by day and by night? 

And driven in biood, all the Wilderness 

through, 

Believing in God and the right? 

Do you halt on crutches! live ona ecrumb, 
That the country ye fought for gave? 

And have ye no votes? are all tongues dumb, 
That ye live the Confederate’s slave? 


Boys, ye have trod on the northern hiils, 
Ye have marched on the southern plain, 

With theiron nerve of the man who wills 
The blessings of life through pain; 

And is this the goal that ye fought to win, 
And conquered in sixty-five? 

Is this the harvest ye gathered in 
When you gave usthe nation alive? 


I say, brave heroes of northern soil, 
Is it all in vain that ye fought? 

Does not the nerve harden, the hot blood boil? 
Was your valor thus sold for naught? 

Are the thousands who stood on the battle line, 
Clad all in the loyal blue, 

Upbearing the banner of stars to shine 
Foraye? Are ye stillas true? 


O God! Brave boys, do you hear that yell 
From the Capitol’s halls well forth ? 

Was it more defiant when Sumter fell 
On the stern, true-hearted North? 

And have ye no shots for this rebel rout? 
No votes for the wooden leg 

Whom the vanquished in warare turning out, 
To halt on the streets and beg? 


Oh say, is the flag ye loved so well 
To droop now, or loyal blue? 
Was it for a lie that your comrades fell? 
Hath peace novictories too? 
Is all that ye won in the battle’s van 
To be wrested by fraud away? 
And have ye no cheer for the crippled man 
Who stood at the front that day? 
m * * * * 


And now there goes up another shout 
From brave hearts, true and tried, 

“Oh yes! we have put them alltorout; 
Not in vain have our comrades died. 

We have met them, for aye, on many a field; 
We have fought them on many a plain; 

We have conquered, when it was death to yield, 
And we will conqueragain,.” 


From the northern tops ofour whispering pine, 
From our prairies, broad and free, 

There came a shout from the loyal line 
Ofour future yet to be. 

“Oh yes! we have met this same old crew, 
And now hear our comrades cry ; 

And ten million scars are marshaling to 
Avenge their wrongs or die! 


“We have not forgotten our comrades dead, 
Or our murdered Lincoln yet, 

Nor the living, who bravely fought and bled, 
Ere thesun of rebellion set. 

The heart of the nation is true as then, 
And this is the soldier’s boon; 

Were we to fight the war through again, 
We'd not close it a year too soon! 


“We would not exempt froma traitor’s fate 
The feasts that the halters crave, 

But swiftly in sorrow—oh, not in hate— 
Prnish well ere we one forgave. 

And had this been done ten years ago, 
We never had seen this rout, 

Orheard the old rebel yell we know, 
Now turning the loyal out. 
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“Buta million true hearts are on the march And they answered for aye for the whole broad 
’ 


And we answer the rebels’ yell land ; 
Who swore to ‘winter ’neath the Capitol’s “We have made it the nation’s will 
arch, That the crippled and torn of our patriot band 
Or else they would winter in hell.’ Are the wards of the nation still ! 
And some, we know, have kept that vow ; a , 
But the rest of the traitor crew Lansina, Dec., 28, 1875, 
Have come to make laws for the loyal now, STATE CONVENTION. 


Who forgave when the war was through. 5 ‘ 
«-The Indiana Republicans, under Sena- 


fg ot np Pet entity cider ga yell tor Morton’s wise leadership, are already in 

But the future will have its tale to tell the field. The following call has been issued: 
Of the loyal veteran’s will. nm 4 . eRe 

And it will not si ay thi uta hundred years “T he Republicans of Indiana are invited to 
Have given us, bond and soul, meet in delegate convention in the city of In- 


With the nation’s treasure, and blood, and dianapolis, at the Academy of Music, at ten 
To the va Y ‘anquished ‘ rebs’’ control.” o'clock, Tuesday, February 22, 1876, to give 
- a . % Ke expression to their political faith and pur- 

And IT sat in my chamber alone at night, poses, and to nominate candidates for gov- 
And I heard their gathering feet, : ernor, lieutenant-governor, secretary, audi- 
With oT sgaaaaa tread of the warrior’s | tor, and treasurer of State, attorney-general, 
Bit beatae enite to meet. four judges of the supreme court, report- 
And Isaw afar their stalwart forms ers of the supreme court, and superintend- 
essing town through the gloemg, [ent of pablic instruction, to be chosen on 
To make for their comrades room. the second Tuesday in October, 1876; also, 
to select delegates to the next National 





_ — pee gage flung ee breeze, | Republican Convention, and fifteen Presiden- 

nd the gleam of their army blue, : ae : As 

As they march along ’neath the autumn trees tial electors, to be chosen on the first Te s - 
That shade the dim avenue. 'day in November, 1876. 
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THE EXECUTIVE. perhaps to a portion of your people, but 
THE CALIFORNIA AND OREGON RAILROAD. | your masses would be made wanderers, with- 
The President has appointed Edgar Mills ‘out homes. It is not the policy, at present, 
and Christopher Green, of Sacramento, Cali- |to open your country for settlement—not 
fornia, and Jacob Neff, of Auburn, Colorado, | until all are alike prepared to meet the 
Commissioners to examine and report upon | | change, and are ready to assume and dis- 
twenty additional miles of the California and | charge the duties and responsibilities of cit- 
pizens. There will be no change of the ad- 
hama county, California, and making a) ministration in the affairs of your country 
total of 117} miles reported completed up to | without the conzent of your people. 


Oregon railroad, beginning near Vina, Tre- 


date. STATE DEPARTMENT. 

INDIAN DELEGATES WITH THE PRESIDENT—THE | NAVIGATION OF AMERICAN CANALS BY CANADIAN 
ADMINISTRATION POLICY. VESSELS. 

On Thursday, the 12th instant, the dele-| Owing to the refusal of the United States 


gates representing the Cherokee, Creek, | authorities to allow Canadian vessels to nav- 
Seminole, and Choctaw nations called upon | igate American canals on the same footing 
the President, and in answer to their report | as American vessels the Dominion Govern- 
upon the condition of the several tribes, and | ment has prepared a case, and forwarded it 
their approval of his policy toward them, | to Secretary Fish. 

the President said in substance : SIAM AT THE CENTENNIAL. 

Iam glad to hear such a good report of| The King of Siam has signified to the Sec- 
your people; to hear of their advancement | retary of State his intention of representing 
in civilization and self-support. There have|that kingdom at the Centennial, and will 
been, and are, strong parties in favor of] expend a sum not less than $96,000 in 
opening your country to white settlement. | making full preparations. John H. Chan- 
The measure, no doubt, would contribute | dler, an American who has resided in Siam 
greatly to the benefit of such parties, and | for some time past, has been appointed com. 
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missioner, and will leave Bankok some time 


in December with goods for the exposition. | 


It was intended that a prince and several 
noblemen should be present at the Cen- 
tennial, but it has finally been decided that 
no nobles will accompary Mr. Chandler, into 
whose hands all the arrangements have been 


placed. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
REDUCTION IN THE DRAWBACK ON HARD SUGARS. 

It will be seen by the following order of 
the Secretary of the Treasury fixing the new 
rates of drawback that a very small reduc- 
tion in the drawback on hard sugars has 
been found necessary. This slight change 
of rates will not impede the prosperity of the 
trade, and, under present laws and regula- 
tions, we may safely count on our continued 
ability to undersell foreign countries in the 
markets of the world in supplying them 
with hard sugars. 

The order is directed to the several col- 
lectors of the ports, viz: 

Wasuineorton, D. C., Dee. 17, 1875. 
Collector of Customs: 

Sir: The following rates of drawback on 
refined sugars and sirup wholly manu- 
factured from imported raw sugar are hereby 
established in lieu of those heretofore in 
force : 

On loaf, cut loaf, crushed, granulated, and 
powdered refined sugar, stove dried, or dried 
by other equaily effective process, entirely 
the product of foreign duty-paid sugar, three 
and sixty one-hundredths (3 60-100) cents 
per pound. [Former rate, 3 75-100 cents 
per pound. ] 

On refined white coffee sugar, undried and 
above No. 20 Dutch standard in color, en- 
tirely the product of foreign duty-paid sugar, 
three (3) cents per pound. [Former rate, 
2 50-100 cents per pound. ] 

On all grades of refined coffee sugar, No. 
20 Dutch standard and below in color, en- 
tirely the product of foreign duty-paid su- 
gar, two and one-half (25) cents per pound. 
[Rate unchanged. ] 

On sirup resulting entirely from the refin- 
ing of foreign duty-paid sugar, six and one- 
quarter (6}) cents per gallon. [Unchanged. ] 

The allowance on sugar to be subject to 
the deduction of one (1) per cent., and the 
allowance on sirup to the deduction of ten 
(10) per cent., as prescribed by law. 

B. H. Bristow, Secretary. 
CHECKS DISCONTINUED. 


REVENUE PAYMENTS BY 


In view of the labor and hazard incurred 
by the Treasurer of the United States and 


| other independent Treasury officers by the 
receipt and collection of drafts and checks 
received by them from national banks, pub- 
lic officers, and other parties having payments 
to make into the Treasury, the Secretary 
has advised these officers that he thinks it 
better they should receive in all official 
transactions only the lawful and proper 
moneys of the United States, as provided by 
law and regulations thereunder. This will 
prevent national banks from paying their 
semi-annual duties, banks and other parties 
from paying for fractional currency, and 
collectors of internal revenue from making 
deposits in the offices mentioned by means 
of drafts and checks, thus doing away with 
a feature which seems to have crept into 
Government transactions without any spe- 
cial authority of law or regulations, 
which has become a burden to the officers 
who voluntarily undertook to collect for par- 
ties the checks and drafts transmitted for 
the purpose of making the payments men- 


and 


tioned. 
ISSUE OF NEW NOTES. 

The Comptroller of the Currency, Decem- 
ber 28, advised the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the issue of $805,690 of additional nation- 
al bank notes, under the avt of June 14, 
1874, upon which amount S0 per cent. of le- 
gal-tender notes will be destroyed. The 
amount of additional national bank notes 
issued since November 1 is $1,761,280, and 
the total amount issued since the passage of 
the act of June 14. 1874, is $12,715,975. The 
amount of legal-tender notes deposited by 
the national banks for the purpose of retir- 
ing circulation since November 1 is $2,987,- 
206. 

IMPORTED FURNITURE TO BE USED AT TILE CEN- 
TENNIAL NOT EXEMPT FROM DUTY. 

Mr. J. H. Cundell, resident engineer of the 
British Executive Commission at Philadel- 
phia, having written to the Treasury De- 
partment stating that the British Executive 
Commission had found it advisable to pro- 
cure in England certain furniture, house- 
linen, etc., to furnish a house rented as a 
residence for the staff attached to that Com- 
mission, and inquiring whether such articles 
generally as may be required for the use of 











“em, custom officers are instrusted to care- 


completed, and the number of districts re- 
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the foreign commissions to the International 
Exhibition may be admitted free of duty, or 
under warehouse bond, conditioned on their 
exportation at the close of the Exhibition, 
the Secretary replies that the act of Congress 
allowing the entry of articles under bond in 
the manner suggested is expressly limited 
to such as are intended for exhibition only, 
and that there is no law authorizing the 
Department to allow the free entry of the 
articles to which the letter alludes. 
VERIFICATION OF INVOICES. 

Secretary Bristow informs the Secretary of 
State, with reference to an inquiry trom Sir 
Edward Thornton on the subject of veriti- 
cation of invoices by persons intending to 
send articles for exhibition at Philadelphia, 
that under Treasury regulations heretofore 
issued such goods may be verified before a 
Government commissioner of the country 
from which the same are imported, or a con- 
sular officer of the United States. 

CREOSOTE AND CARBOLIC ACID. 

The Treasury Department being officially 
informed that creosote dutiable at 40 per 
cent. ad valorem has been imported as car- 
bolic acid, dutiable at 10 per cent. ad valor- 


fully examine all importations purporting to 

be carbolic acid, and if any doubt exists as 

to its true character, to subject the article 

to chemical analysis. 

CONSOLIDATION OF INTERNAL REVENUE DISTRICTS. 
The consolidation of the internal revenue 

districts throughout the country has been 





duced from two hundred and nine to one 
hundred and sixty-three. The annual sav- 
ing by the consolidation will reach about 
$250,000, nearly $200,000 of which is in sal- 
aries alone, and the balance for rent, fuel, 
&c. The number of clerks has also been 
very much reduced by the consolidation, 
but fully as many deputy collectors will be 
required as when the whole number of dis~ 


tricts were in existence, as the same amount 
of territory will require to be policed. 
PROTESTS AGAINST THE PAYMENT OF TONNAGE 
TAX. 
Secretary Bristow has issued a circular to | 
collectors of customs, directing them to call | 
the attention of parties making payments of | 


tonnage tax which they claim to be illegal 
to the law upon thesubject, printed upon the 
back of the certificates of payment, prescrib- 
ing the form and time of protest necessary 
to be entered in order to entitle such parties 
to a hearing for arefund of tax. This course 
has been rendered necessary by the prevail- 
ing ignorance on the subject. 

THE WITOWSKI AND SUGG FORT FRAUDULENT 

CLAIMS. 

The committee, “consisting of Hon. D. D. 
Pratt, Commissioner of Internal Revenue; 
D. W. Mahon, First Auditor; J. H. Robinson, 
Assistant Solicitor of the Treasury, and John 
W. Porter, acting chief clerk of the Depart- 
ment, submitted their report to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, on the 27th ult., in the 
matter of the Witowski and Sugg Fort claims. 

The committee find both claims fictitious 
and fraudulent, and that they were passed 
through the office of the Third Auditor and 
Second Comptroller without such examina- 
tion as the law requires; that the Third 
Auditor and Messrs.*James F. Allen and 
George Doolittle, clerks in his office, and the 
Second Comptroller, his deputy, Mr. Curtis, 
and Mr. John C. Wilson, a clerk in his 
office, had failed to give such claims the 
proper examination, and are therefore charge- 
able with culpable negligence. The report 


| does not impute to any of these officers, or 


any one connected with the Department, cor- 
rupt orfraudulent purpose. The Secretary 
submitted the report to the President, and 
on his return to the Department showed it 
to Messrs. Brodhead, Rutherford, and Curtis, 
who promptly tendered their resignations. 
The three clerks above named also severed 
their relations with the Department in like 
manner. 
THE SECOND COMPTROLLER. 

Mr. Carpenter has accepted the tender of 
the office of Second Comptroller. 

THE THIRD AUDITOR. 

Ex-Governor Austin, of Minnesota, has 
been appointed Third Auditor. 

HENDERSON’S SUCCESSOR. 

The appointment of Mr. Brodhead to suc- 
ceed Gen. Henderson as special counsel for the 
Government in the fraudulent whisky cases 
has been approved by the Department of 
Justice, and his commission was forwarded 
to him yesterday afternoon. 





EXECUTIVE AND DEPARTMENT DOINGS. 
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INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 
THE BRITISH COMMISSIONERS TO THE CENTENNIAL. 

Secretary Chandler has been informed of 
the appointment of Colonel Sanford and 
Professor Archer as joint British commis- 
sioners to the Centennial, to fill the place of 
J. Cunliffe Owen, resigned. 

‘ JAPAN AND THE CENTENNIAL. 

The great interest manifested in the East 
over our Centennial jubilee is illustrated in 
the fact that on the llth instant one hun- 
dred Japanese employees attached to the 
Japanese Centennial Commission arrived in 
Philadelphia. The enormous shipment of 
Japanese works for exhibition at the Cen- 
tennial includes eleven hundred tons, and a 
good portion of this freight has already 
reached San Francisco, and all of it will 
soon be in Philadelphia. 

PORTUGAL AT THE CENTENNIAL. 

Portugal will be fully represented at the 
Centennial in 1876. Preparations are being 
made in Lisbon and in Oporto for the com- 
plete exhibition of domestic and of colonial 
products. The invitation to attend was ac- 
cepted some time ago, but owing to unex- 
pected delays decisive steps have not hither- 
to been taken. 

WAR DEPARTMENT. 
THE INTER-OCEANLC CANAL SURVEYS—-IMPORTANT 
REPORTS, 

The reports of Commander E. P. Dell and 
Lieutenant Frederick Collins on their sur- 
veys of the Panama and Napipiinter-oceanic 
canal route are now about finished, with 
maps and plans, and it is to be hoped that 
Congress will speedily cause them to be 


published in convenient form for distribu- 


tion among the members of the scientific and 
commercial world that are so interested in 
the solution of this great problem. These 
reports, with the three already published, 
(Tehuantepec, by Commander Lull, and Da- 
rien, by Commander Selfridge,) will consti- 
tute a series reflecting the greatest credit 
upon the navy and the country, and present_ 
ing all the information necessary to the 
solution of the question of the best location 
for the canal—a question, it may be said, 
which for nearly three hundred years the 
world had failed to solved, though many 





lives and much treasure had been expended 
in fruitless attempts. Those reports and 
the elaborate review of them that will be 
made by the distinguished commission ap- 
pointed by the President for the purpose 
should form a feature of the Centennial Ex- 
position, as showing the completion of a 
work of which the country ought to feel 
proud, 
NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

UNITED STATES FLEET—ASIATIC STATION, 

A report has been received from Rear Ad- 
miral Reynolds, commanding the United 
States fleet, Asiatic station. That officer re- 
ports his arrival November 27, on the flag- 
ship Tennessee, at the port of Nagasaki, Ja- 
pan, after a short passage from Shanghai. 
Affairs are reported as quiet at Pekin and 
Tientsin, the Margary affair having passed 
from discussion. Before leaving Shanghai, 
information was received of the death of 
Minister Avery, and as no consular officer 
was available, Admiral Reynolds announces 
the detail of Lieutenant H. W. Lyon, of the 
admiral’s staff, to accompany the remains of 
the late minister to San Francisco. The 
body was then daily expected in Shanghai 
from Tientsin, whence it would be conveyed 
to the United States steamer Monocacy. 

SOUTH PACIFIC STATION. 

The Navy Department has received a let- 
ter from Rear Admiral Worden, South Pa- 
cific station, dated Coquimbo, Chili, Decem- 
ber 9, 1875, announcing the arrival on the 
7th ultimo of the flagship Richmond at that 
port, for the purpose of quarterly target 
Officers 


It was his intention of 


practice and inspection of the ship. 
and crew all well. 

sailing for Valparaiso on the 10th. 
GENERAL POST OFFICE. 

THE POSTAL UNION TREATY. 

The general postal union treaty which 
went into operation in France on the first of 
January, (the postal union rates are five 
cen!s per half ounce on letters, two cents for 
postal cards, two cents for newspapers each 
if not exceeding four ounces, and two cents 
per two ounces for other printed matter and 
patterns of merchandise, ) took effect on the 
date named for correspondence from the 
United States addressed to France and Alge- 
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ria, and also for correspondence addressed to 
Spain, including the Balearic Isles, the Ca- 
nary Islands, the Spanish possessions on the 


of railway mail service, will succeed Mr. 
George S. Bangs as superintendent. Mr.Bangs’ 
resignation will take effect in February. 








northern coast of Africa,and the postal estab- | 
lishments of Spain upon the western coast of | 
Morocco. ‘The postal union territory now | 
includes the whole of Europe, Asiatic Rus- | 
sia, Asiatic Turkey, Egypt, and the United the questionas to the refund of $176,257 
States. | tax illegally collected on divilends of 
MIS-SENT LETTERS AND NEWSPAPERS. |the stock of the Illinois Central Railroad 
Railroad post office clerks and route agents | Company, held by non resident alien stock- 
will in future be required to stamp the word | holders, in favor of the company, the issue 
‘‘mis-sent’’ on all letters or newspapers that) being whether the refund should be made to 
may come into their hands erroneously, the! the company from which it was collected or 
practice having been found beneficial in some | to the non-resident alien stockholders inter- 
of the large post offices. Two thousand! ested. The Attorney General holds that the 
stamps have been prepared for the purpose, | Government should pay the money illegally 
and will be at once distributed. collected back to the company; and the 
SUCCESSOR TO MR. BANGS. stockholders can from the com- 
Theodore M. Vale, assistant superintendent! pany. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
REFUND OF TAXES ILLEGALLY COLLECTED. 
Attorney General Pierrepont has decided 


recover 
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The Democrats have given the nation a, 





Norman Crane, of Vermont, was notin the 


fair sample of the reformed civil service. 


which they would establish if entrusted 
with national power. In order to show how 
radical a reform has been brought about in 
the post office of the House of Itepresenta- 
tives, we give the employees of the post 
office under the Forty-third Congress, Re- 
publican, and the ones now employed under 
the Democratic Forty-fourth. They form 
two interesting pictures for loyal eyes: 

POST OFFICE EMPLOY EES FORTY -THIRD CONGRESS. 

Henry Sherwood, Postmaster, entered 
the service in, we believe, the Second Michi- 
gan Cavalry early in the war. He was in 
all the battles in the West, from Perrysville 
to the battle of Kenesaw mountain in 1861, 
and lost a leg at the fight at Lattimer’s 
Mill on the left of Kenesaw. 

Joseph I. Wilson, Assistant Postmaster, 
entered the service from Illinois, and in one 
of the battles of the war had his lower jaw 
entirely shot away. 

Francis A. Wardell entered the service in 
1861, in a Massachusetts regiment, and 
was totally disabled by wounds received at 
the battle of Winchester, Virginia, Septem- 
ber 19, 1864. 

J. H. Paine entered the army from Ohio, 
and served honorably during the war. 

R. 8. Bishop served in a Michigan regi- 
ment during the war, and had his arm shot 
away by a rebel bullet. 

R. 8. McMichael, while in service in a 
Wisconsin regiment, nearly lost his eyesight 
in the honorable discharge of his duty. 


army, but furnished the service with two 
Substitutes. 

| D. B. Bradley enlisted in a Wisconsin 
regiment in 1861, and was honorably dis- 
charged November, 1864. 

A M. Legg, from New York, served dur- 
ing the war in our navy. 

C.M. Thomas, Iowa; J. H. Lytle and W. 
B. Sessions, New York; J. D. Serun and D. 
F. Bishop, Pennsylvania, and Cripti Palmo- 
ni, District of Columbia, were appointed 
from civil life. 

POST OFFICE EMPLOYEES FORTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 

James M. Stewart, Postmaster, from Vir- 
ginia, was captain in the rebel army, and 
served with J. E. B. Stuart’s raiding cavalry. 

fdgar Snowden, Assistant Postmaster, 
from Virginia, was a press correspondent in 
the rebel army. : 

G.W. Rock, Va., served in the rebel army. 

G. W. Kennedy, Va., served in the rebel 
urmy. 

A. W. C. Nowlin, Va., served in the rebel 
army. 

W. UH. Robertson, Va., served in the rebel 
army. 

J.R. Fisher, Va., served in the rebel army. 

W. B. Lowry, Va., served in the rebel army. 

a. C. Glass, Va., served in the rebel army. 

The other employees are Richard Allen, 
Virginia, Edwin Estes, New York, who took 
the modified oath; Thomas B. Keily, Ten- 
nessee, P. 8. Goodsell, Connecticut, James 
M. Taylor, Pennsylvania, and William 





Tudge are old employees retained. 











APPENDIX. 


Jefferson Davis— 


Amnesty. 





N THE Jiouse OF 


LEPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 10, 1876. 


The House having under consideration the 


bill [H. R. 214] to remove the disabilities 


imposed by the third section of the fourteenth article of the Amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the Uuited States, the pending question being on the motion of Mr. Blaine 
to reconsider the motion by which the bill was repealed. 





MR. BLAINE : 


‘Mr. Speaker, I rise to a_ privileged, 
question. I move to reconsider the vote) 
which has just been declared. I  pro- 
pose to debate that motion, and now give 
notice that if the motion to reconsider is | 
agreed to it is my intention to offer the} 
amendment which has been read several | 
times. I will not delay the House to hare it | 
read again. 

EVERY TIME THE QUESTION OF AMNESTY | 
has been brought before the House by a! 
gentleman on that side for the last two Con 
gresses, it has been done with a certain | 
flourish of magnanimity which is an impu 
tation on this side of the House, as though 
the Republican party which has been in| 
charge of the Government for the last twelve 
or fourteen years had been bigoted, narrow, | 
and illiberal, and as though certain very) 
worthy and deserving gentlemen in the! 
Southern States were ‘ground down to- day | 
under a great tvranny and oppression, from 
which the hard-heartedness of this side of| 
the House cannot possibly be prevailed | 
upon to relieve them. 

If I may anticipate as much wisdom as | 
ought to churacterize that side of the House, | 
this may be the last time that amnesty will | 
be discussed in the American Congress. I) 
therefore desire, and under the rules of the) 
House, with no thanks to that side for the 
privilege, to place on record just what the} 
Republican party has done in this matter. 
I wish to place it there as an imperishable | 
record of liberality, and large-mindedness, | 
and magnanimity, and mercy far beyond 
any that has ever been shown before in the} 
world’s history by conqueror to conquered. 

With the gentleman from I’ ennsylvania, 
(Mr. Ranpvaut,] I entered this Congress in | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| nimity of the Republican party. 


the midst of the hot flame of war, when the 
Union was rocking to its foundations, and 


;}no man knew whether we were to have a 


country or not. J think the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania would have been surprised 
when he and I were novices in the Thirty- 
eighth Congress if he could have foreseen 
before our joint service ended we should 


| have seen sixty-one gentlemen, then in arms 


against us, admitted to. equal privileges with 
ourselves, and all by the grace and magna- 
When the 
war ended, according to the universal usage 
of nations, the Government, then under the 
exclusive control of the Republican party, 
had the right to determine what should be 
the political status of the people who had 
been defeated in war. Did we inaugurate 
any measures of persecution? Did we set 


| forth on a career of bloodshed and vengeance ¢ 


Did we take property? Did we prohibit any 
man all his civil rights? Did we take from 
him the right he enjoys to-day to vote? 

Not at all. But instead of a genera. and 


| Sweeping condemnation the Republic:n par- 


ty placed in the fourteenth amendment to 
the Constitution only this exclusion ; atter 
considering the whole subject it ended in 
simply coming down to this: 


That no person shall be a Senator or Repre- 
sentative in Congress, or elector of President 
and Vice-President, or hold any office, civil or 
military, under the United States, or under 
any State, who, having previously taken an 
oath as a member of Congress, or as an officer 
of the United States, or as a member of any 
State Legislature, orasan executive or judi- 
cial officer of any State, to support the Consti- 
tution of the United States, shall have engaged 
in insurrection or rebellion against the same, 

or given aid or comfort to the enemies there- 

of. But Congress may, bya vote of two-thirds 
of each House, remove such disability. 
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It has been variously estimated that this 
section at the time of its original insertion 
in the Constitution included somewhere from 
fourteen to thirty thousand persons; as 
nearly as I can gather together the facts of 
the case,it included about eighteen thousand 
men intheSouth. It let goevery man ofthe 
hundreds of thousands—or millions if you 
please—who had been engaged in the attempt 
to destroy this Government, and only held 
those under disability who in addition to 
revolting had violated a special and peculiar 
and personal oath to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It was limited to 
that. 

Well, that disability was hardly placed 
upon the South until we began in this hall 
and in the other wing of the Capitol, when 
there were more than two-thirds Republicans 
in both branches, to remit it, and the very 
first bill took that disability off from 1,578 
citizens of the South; and the next bill took 
it off from 3,526 gentlemen—by wholesale. 
Many of the gentlemen on this floor came in 
for grace and amnesty in those two bills. 
After these bills specifying individuals had 
passed, and others, of smaller numbers, 
which I will not recount, the Congress of the 
United States in 1872, by two-thirds of both 
branches, still being two-thirds Republican, 
passed this general law : 

That alt political disabilities imposed by the 
third section of the fourteenth article of 
amendmentsof the Constitution ofthe United 
States are hereby removed froin all persons 
whomsoever,except Senators and Representa- 
tives of the Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh 
Congresses, officers in the judicial, military, 
and naval service of the United States, heads 
of departments, and foreign ministers of the 
United States. 

Since that act passed a very considerable 
number of the gentlemen which it still left 
under disability have been relieved specially, 
by name, in separate acts. But I believe, 
Mr. Speaker, in no single instance since the 
act of May 22,1872, have the disabilities 
been taken from any man except upon his 
respectful petition to the Congress of the 
United States that they should be removed. 
And I believe in no instance, except one, 
have they been refused upon the petition 
being presented. I believe in no instance, 
except one, has there been any other than a 
unanimous vote. 

Now, I find there are widely varying 
opinions in regard to the number 
THAT ARE STILL UNDER DISABILITIES IN THE 

SOUTH. 

Ihave had occasion, by conference with 
the Department of War and of the Navy, 
and with the assistance of some records 
which I have caused to be searched, to be 
able to state to the House. I believe with 
more accuracy than it has been stated hith- 
erto, just the number of gentlemen in the 








South still under disabilities. Those who 
were officers of the United States army, edu- 
cated at its own expense at West Point and 
who joined the rebellion, and are still in- 
cluded under this act, number, as nearly as 
the War Department can figure it up, 325; 
those in the Navy about 295. Those under 
the other heads, Senators and Representa- 
tives of the Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh 
Congresses, officers in the judiciary service 
of the United States, heads of departments, 
and foreign ministers of the United States, 
make up a number somewhat more difficult 
to state accurately, but smaller in the aggre- 
gate. The whole sum of the entire list is 
about—it is probably impossible to state it 
with entire accuracy, and I do not attempt 
to do that—is about 750 persons now under 
disabilities. 

I am very frank to say that in regard to 
all these gentlemen, save one, { do not know 
of any reason why amnesty should not be 
granted to them as it has been to many others 
of the same class. I am not here to argue 
against it. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Kasson] suggests ‘‘on their application.”’ I 
am coming to that. But as I have said, see- 
ing in this list,as I have examined it with 
some care, no gentleman to whom I think 
there would be any objection, since amnesty 
has already become so general—and I am not 
going back of that questionto argue it—I am 
in favor of granting it them. But in the ab- 
sence of this respectful form of application 
which since May 22, 1872, has become a sort 
of common law as preliminary to amnesty, I 
simply wish to put in that they shall go be- 
fore a United States Court, and if open 
court with uplifted hand, swear that they 
mean to conduct themselves as good citizens 
of the United States. That is all. 

Now, gentlemen may say that this isa 
foolish exaction. Possibly it is. But some- 
how or other I have a prejudice in favor of 
it. And there are some petty points in it 
that appeal as well to prejudice as to con- 
viction. For one I do not want to impose 
citizenship on any gentleman. If I am cor- 
rectly informed, and I state it only on ru- 
mor, there are some gentlemen in this list 
who havespoken contemptuously of the idea 
of their taking citizenship, and have spoken 
still more contemptuously of the idea of their 
applying for citizenship. I may stute it 
wrongly, and if I do I am willing to be cor- 
rected, but I understand that Mr. Robert 
Toombs has, on several occasions, at water- 
ing places both in this country and in Europe, 
stated that he 
WOULD NOT ASK THE UNITED STATES FOR CITI- 

ZENSHIP. 

Very well, wecan stand it about as well 
as Mr. Robert Toombs can. And if Mr. Rob- 
ert Toombs is not prepared to go into a court 
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of the United States and swear that he means 
to be a good citizen, let him stay out. I do 
not think that the two houses of Congress 
should convert themselves into a joint con- 
vention for the purpose of embracing Mr. 
Robert Toombs and gushinzly request him 
to favor us by coming back to accept of all 
the honors of citizenship. Thatis the whole. 
All I ask is that each of these gentlemen 
shall show his good faith by coming forward 
and taking the oath which you on that side 
of the House and we on this side of the 
House and all of us take and gladly take. 
It is a very small exaction to make as a pre- 
liminary to full restoration to all the rights 
of citizenship 

In my amendment, Mr. Speaker, I have 
excepted Jefferson Davis from its operation. 
Now, I do not place it on the ground that Mr. 
Davis was, as he has been commonly called, 
the head and front of the rebellion, because 
on that ground I do not think the exception 
would be tenable. Mr. Davis was just as 
guilty, no more so, no less so,. than thou- 
sands of others who have already received 
the benefit and grace of amnesty. Probably 
he was far less efficient as an enemy of the 
United States ; probably he was far more use- 
ful as a disturber of the councils of the 
Confederacy than many who have already 
received amnesty. It is not because of any 
particular and special lamage that he above 
others did to the Union, or because he was 
personally or especially of consequence, that 
I except him. But I except him on this 
ground : that he was the author, knowingly, 
deliberately, guiltily, and willfully, of the 
gigantic murders and crimes at Anderson- 
ville. 

A MemsBer. And Libby. ‘ 

Mr. BLAINE. Libby-pales into insignifi- 
cance before Andersonville. I place it on 
that ground, and I believe to-day, that so 
rapidly does one event follow on the heels of 
another in the rapid age in which we live, 


‘that even those of us who were contempo- 


raneous with what was transpiring there, 
and still less those who have grown up since, 
fail to remember the gigantic crime then 
committed. 

Sir, since the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. RanpALL] introduced this bill last 
month I have taken occasion to reread some 
of the 

HISTORIC CRUELTIES OF THE WORLD. 

I have read over the details of those atro- 
cious murders of the Duke of Alva in the 
Low Countries which are always mentioned 
with a thrill of horror throughout Christ- 
endom. I have read the details of the 
massacre of Saint Bartholomew, that stand 
out in history as one of those atrocities be- 
yond imagination. I have read anew the 
horrors untold and unimaginable of the Span- 





ish Inquisition. And I here before God, 
measuring my words, knowing their full 
extent and import, declare that neither the 
deeds of the Duke of Alva in the Low Coun- 
tries, nor the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, 
nor the thumb-screws and engines of torture 
of the Spanish Inquisition begin to compare 
in atrocity with the hideous crime of Ander- 
sonville. [Applause on the floor and in the 
galleries. ] ; 

Mr. ROBBINS, of North Carolina. That 
is an infamous slander. 

The SPEAKER. If such demonstrations 
are repeated in the galleries the Chair will 
order them to be cleared. 

Mr. BLAINE. Thank God, Mr. Speaker, 
that while this Congress was under differ- 
ent control from that which exists here to- 
day, with a Committee composed of both 
sides and of both branches, that tale of hor- 
ror was placed where it cannot be denied or 
gainsaid. ; 

I hold in my hand the story written out by 
a committee of Congress. I state that Wind- 
er, who is dead, was sent to Andersonville 
with a full knowledge of his previous atroci- 
ties; that these atrocities in Richmond were 
so fearful, so terrible, that Confederate pa- 
pers, the Richmond Examiner for one, stated 
when he was goue that, ‘‘Thank God, Rich- 
mond is rid of his presence.’? We in the 
North knew from returning skeletons what 
he had accomplished at Belle Isle and Libby, 
and fresh from those accomplishments he 
was sent by Mr. Davis, against the protests 
of others in the Confederacy, to construct 
this den of horrors at Andersonville. 

Now, of course it would be utterly beyond 
the scope of the occasion and beyond the 
limits of my hour for me to go into details. 
But in arraigning Mr. Davis I undertake 
here to say that I will not ask any gentle- 
man to take the testimony of a single Union 
soldier. I ask them to take only the testi- 
mony of men who themselves were engaged 
and enlisted in the Confederate cause. And 
if that testimony does not entirely carry out 
and justify the declaration I have made, 
then I will state that I have been entirely in 
error in my reading. 

After detailing the preparation of that 
prison, the arrangements made with hideous 
cruelty for the victims, the report which I 
hold in my hand, and which was concurred 
in by Democratic members as well as Repub- 
lican members of Congress, states this—and 
I beg members to hear it, for it is far more 
impressive than anything I cansay. After, 
I say, giving full details, the report states: 

Thesubsequent history of Andersonville has 
startled and shocked the world with 

A TALE OF HORROR, OF WOF, AND DEATH | 
before unheard and unknown to civilization. 
No pen can describe, no painter sketch, no 
imagination comprehend its fearful and un- 
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utterable iniquity. It would seem as if the 
concentrated madness of earth and hell had 
found its final lodgment in the breast of those 
who inaugurated the rebellion and controlled 
the policy of the Confederate government, and 
that the prison at Andersonville had been se- 
lected for the most terrible human sacrifice 
which the world had ever seen. Into its nar- 
row walls were crowded thirty-five thousand 
enlisted men, many of them the bravest and 
best, the most devoted and heroic of those 
grand armies which carried the flag of their 
country to final victory. For long and weary 
months here they suffered, maddened, were 
murdered, and died. Here they lingered, un- 
sheltered from the burning rays ofa tropical 
sun by day, and dvenching and deadly dews 
by night, inevery stage of mentaland physical 
disease, hungered, emaciated, starving, mad- 
dened; festering with unhealed wounds;gnawed 
by the ravages of scurvy and gangrene; with 
swollen limb and distorted visage; covered 
with vermin which they had no power to ex- 
tirpate; exposed to the flooding rains which 
drove them drowning from the miserable 
holes in which, like swine, they burrowed; 
parched with thirst and mad with hunger; 
racked with pain or prostrated with the weak- 
ness of dissolution; with naked limbs and 
matted hair; filthy withsmokeand mud;soiled 
with the very excrement from which their 
weakness would not permit them to escape; 
xaten by the gnawing worms which their own 
wounds had engendered; with no bed but the 
earth;no covering save the cloud or the sky; 
these men, these heroes, born in the image of 
God, thus crouching and writhing in their ter- 
rible torture and calculating barbarity, stand 
forth in history as 2 monument of thesurpass- 
ing horrors of Andersonville as itshall be seen 
and read inall future time, realizing in the stud- 
ied torments of their prison-house the ideal of 
Dabte’s Inferno and Miiton’s Hell. 

I undertake to say, from reading the tes- 
timony, that that is a moderate description. 
I will read but asingle paragraph from the 
testimony of Rev. William John Hamilton, 
aman | believe who never was in the North, 
a Catholic priest at Macon. He is a South- 
ern man and a Democrat and a Catholic 
priest. And when you unite those three qual- 
ities in one man you will not find much 
testimony that would be strained in favor of 
the Republican party. [Laughter.] 

This man had gone to Andersonville on a 
mission of mercy to the men of his own 
faith, to administer to them the rights of 
his church in. their last moments. That is 
why he happened to be a witness. I will 
read his answer under oath to a question 
addressed to him in regard to the bodily 
condition ofthe prisoners. He said: 

Well, as 1 said before, when I went there I 
was kept so busily engaged in giving the sa- 
crament to the dying men that L could not 
observe much; but of course I could not keep 
ny eyes closed as to what I saw there. 

I SAW A GREAT MANY MEN PERFEOTLY NAKED. 

Their clothes had been taken from them, 
as other testimony.shows— 
walking about the stockade perfectly nude; 
they seemed to have lost all regard for del- 
icacy, shame, moralty, or anything else. I 
would frequently have to creep on my hands 
and knees into the holes that the'men had 
burrowed in the ground, and stretch myselfout 
alongside of them to hear their confessions. 
I found them almost living in vermin in those 














holes; they could not be inany othercondition 
but a filthy one, because they got no soap and 
no change of clothing, and were there all 
huddled up together. 

Let me read further from the same witness 
another specimen : 

_ The first person I conversed with on enter- 
ing thestockade was acountryman of mine, a 
member of the Catholic church, who recog- 
nized me as a clergyman. Ithink his name 
was Farrell. He was from the north of Lre- 
land. He came toward me and_ introduced 
himself. He was quitea boy; Ido not think 
judging from his appearance, that he could 
have been more than sixteen years old. 
found him withouta hat and without any coy- 
ering on his feet, and without jacket. or coat. 
He vold me that his shoes had been taken 
from him on the battle-field. I found the boy 
sutfering very much from a wound on his 
right foot; in fact the foot was split open like 
an oyster; and on inquiring the cause they 
told me it was trom exposure to the sun in the 
stockade, and not from any wound received 
in battle. I took off my boots and gave hima 
pair of socks to cover his feet and told him I 
would bring him some clothing, as I expected 
to return to Andersonville the following 
week, I had to return to Macon to get 
another priest to take my place on Sunday. 
When I returned on the following week, on 
inquiring for this man Farrell, his companions 
told me he haa stepped across the dead-line 
and requested the guards to shoot him. He 
was not insane at the time I was conversing 
with him 

Now Mr. Speaker, Ido not desire to go 
into such horrible details as these for any 
purpose of arousing bad feeling. I wish 
only to say that the man who administered 
the affairs ofthat prison went there by order 
of Mr. Davis, was sustained by him; and 
this William John Hamilton, from whose 
testimony I have read, states here that he 
went to General Howell Cobb, commanding 
that department, and asked that intelligence 
as to the condition of affairs there be trans- 
mitted to the Confederate government at Rich- 
mond. For the matter of that, there are a 
great many proofs to show that Mr. Davis 
was thoroughly informed as to the condition 
of affairs at Andersonville.’ 

One word more and I shall lay aside this 
book. When the march of General Sher- 
man, or some other invasion of that portion 
of the country, was under way, there was 
danger, or supposed danger, that it might 
come into the neighborhood of Anderson- 
ville; and the following order—to which I 
invite the attention of the House—a regular 
military order—order No. 13, dated, head- 
quarters Contederate States military prison, 
Andersonville, July 27, 1864, was issued by 
Brigadier-General John H. Winder : 

The officers on duty andin charge of the 
battery of Florida artillery at the time will, 
upon receiving notice that the enemy have 
approached within seven miles of this post, 
OPEN FIRE UPON THESTOCKADE WITH GRAPE-SHOT 
without reference to the situation beyond 
these lines of defense. 

Now, here were these 35,000 poor, help- 
less, naked, starving, sickened, dying men. 
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This Catholic priest states that he begged 
Mr. Cobb to represent that if they could not 
exchange those men, or could not relieve 
them in any other way, they should be taken 
to the Union lines in Florida and paroled; 
for they were shadows, they were skeletons. 
Yet it was declared by a regular order of 
Mr. Davis’ officer that if the Union forces 
should come within seven miies the battery 
of Florida artillery should open fire with 
grape-shot on these poor, helpless men, 
without the slighest possible regard to what 
was going on outside. 

Now I do not arraign the Southern people 
for this. God forbid that | should charge 
any people with sympathizing with such 
things. There were many evideuces of 
great uneasiness among the Southern peo: 
ple about it; and one of the great crimes of 
Jefferson Davis was that besides conniving 
at and producing that condition of things, 
he concealed it from the Southern people. He 
labored not only to conceal it, but to make 
false statements about it. We have obtained, 
and have now in the Congressional Library, 
a complete series of Mr. Davis’ messages — 
the official imprint from Richmond. I have 
looked over them, andi have here an extract 
from his message of November 7, 1864, at 
the very time that these horrors were at 
their acme. Mark you, when those horrors 
of which I have read specimens were at 
their extremest verge of desperation, Mr. 
Davis sends a 

MESSAGE TO THE CONFEDERATE CONGRESS 
at Richmond, in which he says: 

The solicitude of the Government for the 
relief of our captive fellow-citizens has known 
no abatement, but has on the contrary been 
still more deeply evoked by the additional 
sufferings to which they have been wantonly 
subjected by deprivation of adequate food, 


clothing, and fuel, which they were not even 
’ permitted to purchase from the prison sutler. 


And he adds that the— 

Enemy attempted to excuse their barbarous 
treatment by the unfounded allegation that 
it was retaliatory forlike conduct on our part. 

Now I undertake here to say that there is 
not a Confederate soldier now living who 
has any credit as a man in his community, 
and who ever was a prisoner in the hands of 
the Union forces, who will say that he ever 
was cruelly treated; that he ever was de- 
prived of the same rations that the Union 
soldiers had—the same food and the same 
clothing. 

Mr. COOK. Thousands of them say it— 
thousands of them; men of as high character 
as any in this House. 

Mr. BLAINE. I take issue upon that. 
There is not one who can substantiate it—not 
one. As for measures of retaliation, although | 
goaded by this terrific treatment of our 
friends imprisoned by Mr. Davis, the Senate | 
of the United States specifically refused to 


| pass a resolution of retaliation, as contrary 
to modern civilization and the first precepts 
of Christianity. And there was no retalia- 
tion attempted or justified. It was refused ; 
and Mr. Davis knew it was refused just as 
well as I knew it or any other man, because 
what took place in Washington or what took 
place in Richmond was knownon either side 
of the line within a day or two thereafter. 

Mr. Speaker, this is 
NOT A PROPOSITION TO PUNISH JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
There is nobody attempting that. I will very 
frankly say that I myself thought the indict- 
ment of Mr. Davis at Richmond, under the 
administration of Mr. Johnson, was a weak 
attempt, for he was indicted only for that 
of which he was guilty in common with all 
others who went into the Confederate move- 
ment. Therefore, there was no particular 
reason for it. But I will undertake to say 
this, and, as it may be considered an extreme 
speech, I want to say it with great delibera- 
tion, that there is not a government, a civi- 
lized government, on the face of the globe— 
I am very sure there is not a European gov- 
ernment—that would not have arrested Mr. 
Davis, and when they had him in their power 
would not have tried him for maltreatment 
of the prisoners of war and shot him within 
thirty days. France, Russia, England, Ger- 
many, Austria, any one of them would have 
done it. The poor victim Wirz deserved his 
death for brutal treatment, and murder of 
many victims, but I always thought it was a 
weak movement onthe part of our Govern- 
ment to allow Jefferson Davis to go at large 
and hang Wirz. I confess I do. Wirz was 
nothing in the world but a mere subordinate, 
a tool, and there was no special reason for 
singling him out for death. I do not say he 
did not deserve it—he did richly, amply, 
fully. He deserved no mercy, butat the same 
time, as I have often said, it seemed like 
skipping over the president, superintendent, 
and board of directors in the case of a great 
railroad accident and hanging the brakeman 
of the rear car. [Laughter.] 

There is no proposition here to punish 
+efferson Davis. Nobody is seeking to do it. 
That time has gone by. The statute of limi- 
tations, common feeiings of humanity, will 
supervene for his benefit. But what you 
ask us to do is to declare by a vote of two- 
| thirds of both branches of Congress that we 
consider Mr. Davis worthy to fill the highest 
offices in the United States if he can get a 
constituency to indorse him. He is a voter; 

















he can buy and he can sell; he can go and 
he can come. He is as free as any man in the 
| United States. There is a large list of sub- 
| ordin ite offices to which he is eligible. This 
| bill proposes, in view of that record. that 

Mr. Davis, by a two-thirds vote of the Sen- 
ate and a two-thirds vote of the House, be 
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declared eligible and worthy to fill any office | from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, the 
up to the Presidency of the United States.| very men who have received this amnesty 
For one, upon full deliberation, I will not do| are as busy as they can be in consolidating 
it. into one compact political organization 
One word more, Mr. Speaker, in the way THE OLD SLAVE STATES, 

of detail. which I omitted. It has often been | just as they were before the war. We see the 
said in mitigation of Jefferson Davis in the | banner held out blazoned again with the in- 
Andersonville matter that the men who died | scription that with the united South and a 
there in such large numbers (I think the| very few votes from the North this country 
victims were about fifteen thousand) fell prey | can be governed. I want the people to un- 
to an epidemic, and died of a disease which | derstand that is precisely the movement ; 


could not be averted. The record shows that that is the animus and the intent. I do 
THAT OuT OF 35,000 MEN ABOUT 33 PER CENT. | not think offering amnesty to the seven hun- 
DIED dred and fifty men whoare now without it will 


oJ 

that is, one in three, while of the soldiers | hasten or retard that movement.- I do not 
encamped near by to take care and guard | think the granting of amnesty to Mr. Davis 
them only one man in four hundred died ;| will hasten or retard it, or that refusing it 
that is, within half a mile only one in four| will do either. 
hundred died. Ihear it said, ‘‘We will lift Mr. Davis 

As to the general question of amnesty, Mr.| again into great consequence hy refusing 
Speaker, as I have already said, it is too late |amnesty.’’ That is not for me to consider ; 
to debate it. It has gone by. Whether it| I only see before me, when his name is pre- 
has in all respects been wise, or whether it| sented, a man who by a wink of his eye, by 
has been unwise, I would not detain the|]a wave of his hand, by a nod of his head, 
House here to discuss. Evenif I hada strong | couLD HAVE STOPPED THE ATROCITY AT ANDER- 
conviction upon that question, Ido not know SONVILLE. 
that it would be productive of any great good| Some of us had kinsmen there, most of us 
to enunciate it; but, at the same time, it is | had friends there, all of us had countrymen 
a very singular spectacle that the Republi-| there, and in the name of those kinsmen, 
can party, in possession of the entire Govy-| friends, and countrymen I here protest, and 
ernment, have deliberately called back into} shall with my vote protest, against their 
political power the leading men of the South, | calling back and crowning with the honors 
every one of whom turns up its bitter and] of full American citizenship the man who 
relentless and malignant foe; and to-day,! organized that murder. 
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In the House of Representatives, Tuesday, January 11, 1876. 


Mr. HILL said: up the propositions of the gentleman in 
* * * * * * * * Med * their order, I hope no gentleman imag- 
I advance directly to that portion of the ines that Iam here to pass in eulogy upon 
gentieman’s argument which relates to the Mr. Davis. * * Mikes os But the 
uestion before the House. The gentleman charge is that he isa murderer, anda deliber- 
rom Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] has pre- ate, willful, guilty, scheming murderer of 
sented to this House, and he asks it to adopt, “thousands of our fellow citizens.” Why, sir, 
a bill on the subject of amnesty which is pre- knowing the character of the honorable gen- 
ciscly the same as the bill passed in_this | tleman from Maine, his high reputation, when 
House by the gentleman’s own party, asI un- I heard the charge fall from his lips, 1 thought 
derstand it, at the last session of Congress. | surely the gentleman had made a recent dis- 
The gentleman from Maine has moved a/| covery, and I listened for the evidence to jus- 
reconsideration of the vote by which it was tify that charge. He produced it; and what 
rejected, avowing his purpose to be to offer | wasit? Tomy utter amazement, as the gen- 
an amendment. The main ptrpose of that tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr KELLEY) has 
amendment is to except from the operation of , well stated, it is nothing on earth but a report 
the bill one of the citizens of thiscountry, Mr. of a committee of this Congress, made when 
Jefferson Davis. | passions were at their height, and it was 
He alleges two distinct reasons why he; known to the gentleman and to the whole 
asks the House to make that exception. I! country eight years ago. 
will state those reasons in the gentleman’s Now, I say first, in relation t0 that testimony, 
own language. First, he says, “Mr. Davis was | that it isexclusively ez parte. It was taken 
the author, knowingly, deliberately, guiltily,| when the gentleman who is now put upon 
and willfully, of the gigantic murder and | trial by it before the country was imprisoned 
crime at Andersonville.”’ That is a grave in- and in chains, without a hearing and without 
dictment. Hethen characterizes in his sec- | anopportunity to be heard. It was taken by 
ond position what he calls the horrors of An- | enemies. It was takenin the midst of fury 
dersonville. land rage. If there isanything in Anglo-Saxon 
* * * *# *% * * *  *  */ Jaw which ought to be considered sacred, it is 
Sir, he stands before the country with his | the high privilege of an Englishman not to be 
very fame in peril if he, having made such | condemned until he shall be confronted with 
charges, shall not sustain them. Now I take | the witnesses against him. But thatis not all. 
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The testimony produced by the gentleman is 
not only ex parte, not only exclusively the 
production of enemies, or at least taken by 
them,and in the midst of passion, but the testi- 


mony is mutilated, ingeniously mutilated, 
palpably mutilated, most adroitly mu- 
tilated. Why, sir, one of the main 


witnesses is Dr Joseph Jones, a very excel- 
lent gentleman, who was called upon to give 
his testimony in what is called the Wirz trial, 

and which is ‘produced before this House and 
attention called to it by the gentleman. | 


was or the on titog and aomaieitehe 
pieces of evidence in this whole report is 
found in the report made by Dr. Jones, * * 
* sent to Andersonville by the Confederate 
authorities to investigate the condition of 
that prison. * * The first point is as tothe 
knowledge of this report going to any of the 
authorities at Richmond. Here is what Dr. 
Jones says: 

“Thad just completed the report, whicn | 
placed in the hands of the judge-advocate, 
under orders from the Government, when the 
Confederacy went to pieces. That report 
never was delivered to the surgeon-general, 
and I was unaware that any one knew of its 
existence until I received orders from the 
United States Government to bring it and de- 
liver it to this court in testimony.’ 

* * * * * * * 

And when the report itself, or that which 
ela to be the report, was presented to 

im while he was a witness he discovered that 
it was mutilated and he asked permission to 
state that tact. Hear what he says on that 
subject: 

“IT beg leave to make a statement to the 
court. That portion of my report which has 
been read is only a small part of the report. 
The real renort contains the excuses which 
were given by the officers present at Ander- 
sonville, which I thought it right te 
em>dody with my report. It also con- 
tains documents ‘forwarded to Richmond 
by Dr. White and Dr. Stevenson, and others 
in charge of the hospitals. Those documents 
contained important facts as to the labors of 
the medical department and their efforts to 
better the condition of things. sa 

* * * 

The eaiaaeainns wn Stine: ‘ 

Question. ‘Are your conclusions correctly 
stated in this extract?” 

Answer. “Part of my conclusionsare stated 
—notthe whole. A portion of my conclusions, 
and also my recommendations, are not 
stated.” 

Q. “Well, touching the subject ot exchange?”’ 

A. “Yes, sir, the general difficulties environ- 
ing the prisoners and their officers.” 

Q. “What became of your original report ?” 

A. “This is my original report.” 

That is, he had there the extract as far as it 
went. 

Q. “Did you make this extract yourself?” 

The committee seem to suspect that he was 
the man that simply made the extract and 
brought it before the committee. Now, here 
is his answer: 

“I did not. My original report is in the 
hands of the judge- -advocate. I delivered it 
into his hands immediately upon my arrival 
in Washington,” 

And this committze of Congress to which 
the gentleman refers absoiutely tells us that 
this mutilated report was the one introduced 
in evidence against this man Wirz, and it is 
the one incor porated in this book. 

Now I want to call attention to another ex- 
tract from that original report—a part not in- 
cluded in this book. There are a_ great 
many such omissions; I have not been able to 
get all of them. 








Dr. Jones, in his report, is giving an account | treatment of prisoners. 








of the causes of the sickness and mortality at 
Andersonville; and he says, among other 
things: 

“Surrounded by these depressing agents, 
the postponement of the general exchange of 
prisoners, and the constantly receding hopes 
of deliverance through the action of their own 
Government de pressed the iralready despond- 
ing spirits, and destroyed those mental and 
moral energies so necessary fora successful 
struggle against disease and its agents. Home- 
sickness and disappointment, mental depres- 
sion and distress, attending the daily longing 
for an apparently hopeless - release, are telt to 
be as potent agencies in the destruction of 
these prisoners as the physical causes of ac- 
tual disease.” 
* * * * 








* * * * * x * 

Now, sir, there is another fact. Wirz was 
put on trial, but really Mr. Davis was the man 
intended to be tried through him. Over one 
hundred and sixty witnesses were introduced 
before the Military Commission. The trial 
lasted three months. The whole country was 
under military despotism; citizens labored 
under duress; and quitea large number of 
Confederates were seeking to make favor 
with the powers of the Government. Yet, sir, 
during those three months, with all the wit- 
nesses they could bring to Washington, not 
ore single man ever mentioned the name of 
Mr. Davis in connection with a single: atrocity 
at Andersonville or elsewhere. * 

Now, sir, there isa witness on this subject. 
Wirz was condemned, found guilty, sentenced 
to be executed; and I have now before me the 
written stutement of his counsel, a Northern 
manand a Union man. He gave this state- 
ment to the country, and it ‘has never been 
contradicted. 

Hear what this gentleman says: 

“On the night ‘before the execuiion of the 
prisoner Wirz a telegram was sent to the 
Northern press from this city, stating that 
Wirz had made important disclosures to 
General L. C. Baker, the well-known detective, 
implicating Jefferson Davis, and that the con- 
fession would probably be given tothe public. 
On the same evening some parties came to the 
confessor of Wirz, Rey. Father Boyle, and also 
to meas hiscounsel, one of them informing 
me that a high Cabinet officer wished to assure 
Wirz that if he would implicate Jefferson 
Davis with the atrocities committed at Ander- 
sonville his sentence would be commuted. 
The messenger requested ine to inform Wirz 
of this. In presence of Father Boyle I told 
Wirz next morning what had happened.” 

Hear the reply: 

“Captain Wirz simply and quietly replied: 
Mr. Schade, you know that 1 have always 
told youthat I1donot know anything about 
Jefterson Davis. He had no connection with 
me as to what was done at Andersonville. I 
would not become a traitor against him or 
anybody else even to save my life!” 

Sir, what Wirz, within two hours of his ex- 
ecution would not s: iy for his life the gentle- 
man from Muine says tothe countr y, to Jeep 
himse * Sag his party in power. 

He who makes a charge must ‘visit his 


witnesses. They must be informed witnesses. 
They must be credible witnesses. The gen- 






tleman from Maine makes his charge, but pro- 
duces no witnesses. Hesays that men sent by 
Jefferson Davis to Andersonville were his 
officers, executing his orders, commissioned 
by him,and he therefore charges Mr. Davis 
with these atrocities by inference. 
* * * * * * * * 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I pass from the con- 
struction of that question to the real facts 
about Andersonville. First, I want tocall the 
atte: tion of the House tothe law of the Con- 
federate Government on the subject of the 
Iread from the act 


* * 
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of the Confederate Congress on that subject; ; cept the impudence of assertion for the force 


it was very simple, and directed: “The rations 
furnished prisoners of war shall be the same 
in quantity and quality as those furnished to 
enlisted men in the army of the Confederacy.” 
That was the law; that was the law Mr. 
Davis approved, and that wasthe law that he, 
so faras his agency was concerned, executed. 
The gentleman in his speech has gone so far 
as tosay that Mr. Davis purposely sent Gen- 
eral Winder to Andersonville to organize a 
den or horrors and kill Federal soldiers. I do 
not quote exactly his language, but I know it 
is “to organize a den of horrors;” but Iam 
sure I cannot useany language more bitter 
than the gentleman used himself. Therefore 
the next thing I will read is the order given 
for the purpose of locating this prison at An- 
dersonville, or wherever it should be properly 
located. The official order for the location of 
the stockade enjoins that it should be ina 
“healthy locality, with plenty of pure water, 
witha running stream, and, if possible, with 
shade trees, andin the immediate neighbor- 
hood of gristand saw mills.””’ That does not 


‘look like the organization of a den of horrors 


to commit murder. That was the official or- 
der. That was not all. These prisoners at 
Andersonville were not only allowed the 
rations measured out to Confederate soldiers, 
both in quantity and quality in every re- 
spect, but they were allowed also to buy as 
much outsideas they desired; a privilege, I 
am reliably informed, which was not ex- 
tended to many of the Confederate prisoners. 
I do not know how that is. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

The Confederate Government gave Federal 
prisoners the same rations that Confederate 
soldiers in the field received. Federal prison- 
ers had permission to buy_ whatever else they 

leased, and the Confederates gave their 

riends at home permission to furnish them 
the means todoso. And yet, Mr. Speaker. it 
is true that, in spite of all these advantages 
enjoyed by these prisoners. there were hor- 
rors, and great horrors, at Andersonville. 
What were the causes of those horrors? The 
first was want of medicine. * * * 

Now, how was it that medicines and other 
essential supplies could not be obtained? Un- 
fortunately they were not in the Confederacy. 
The Federal Government made medicine con- 
traband of war. 

The Federal Government made clothing con- 
traband of war. Itsent down its armies and 
they burned upthe factories of the South 
wherever they could find them, for the ex- 

ress purpose of preventing the Confederates 
from furnishing clothes to their soldiers, and 
the Federal prisoners of course shared this de- 
privation of comfortable clothing. It was 
the war policy of the Federal Government to 
make supplies scarce. nal * ied 

Now, then, sir, whatever horrors existed at 
Andersonville, not one of them could be at- 
tributed toasingle act of legislation of the 
Confederate Government, or toa single order 
of the Confederate Government, but every 
horror of Andersonville grew out of the neces- 
sities of the occasion, which necessities were 
cast upon the Confederacy by the war policy 
of the other side. The gentleman from Maine 
said that no Confederate prisoner was ever 
maltreated inthe North. And when my friend 
answered from his seat “a thousand witnesses 
to the contrary in Georgia alone,” the gentle- 
man from Maine joined issue, but as usual pro- 
duced no testimony in support of his issue. I 
think the gentleman from Maine is to be ex- 
cused. For ten yearsunfortunately heand his 


have been reviling the people who were not 
allowed tocome here tomeet the reviling. 
Now, sir, we are face to face,and when you 
make a charge you must bring your proof. 
mhe time has passed when the country can ac- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ofargument, or recklessness of statement for 
the truth of history. 

Now, sir, I do not wish to un fold the chapter 
on the other side. Laman American. [honor 
ny country,and my whole country, and it 
could be no pleasure tome to bring forward 
akaag’ that any portion of my countrymen 

1ave been guilty of willtul murder or of cruel 
treatment to poor manacled prisoners. Nor 
will I make any such charge. These horrors 
are inseparable, many of them and most of 
them, from a state of war. I hold in my hand 

a letter written by one who was a surgeon at 

the prison at Elmira, and he says: 

“The winter of 1864, 1865, was an unusually 
severe and rigid one, and the prisoners arriv- 
ing from the Southern States during this sea- 
son were mostly old men and lads, clothed in 
attire suitable only tothe genial climate of 
the South. Ineed not state to you that this 
alone was ample cause for an unusual mortal- 
ity among them. The surroundings were of 
the following nature, namely: narrow, con- 
fined limits, but a few acres in extent”— r 

And Andersonville, sir, embraced -twenty- 

seven acres— 
“and through which slowly flowed a turbid 
stream of water, carrying along with it all the 
excremental filth and debris of the camp; this 
stream of water, horrible to relate, was the 
only source of supply, for an extended period, 
that the prisoners could possibly use for the 
purpose of ablution and to slake their thirst 
from day to day; the tentsand other shelter 
allotted to the camp at Elmira were insuffi- 
cient and crowded to the utmost extent; 
hence small-pox and other skin diseases raged 
through the camp. 

“Here I may note that, owing to a general 
order from the Government to vaccinate the 
prisoners, my Opportunities were ample to 
observe the effects of spurious and diseasc«t 
matter, and there is no doubt in my mind but 
that syphilis was ingrafted in many instances; 
ugly and horrible ulcers and eruptions of a 
characteristic nature were, alas! too fre- 
quent and obvious to be mistaken. Small-pox 
cases were crowded in sucha manner that it 
Sa matter of impossibility for the surgeon 
to treat his patient individually; they actually 
laid so adjacent that the simple movement of 
one would cause his neighbor to cry out in an 
agony of pain. The confluent and malignant 
type prevailed to such an extent and of such 
anature that the body would frequently be 
found one continuous scab. 

“The diet and other allowances by the Gov- 
ernment for the use of the prisoners were am- 
ple, yet the poor unfortunates were allowed 
to starve.” 

Now, sir,the Confederate regulations author- 
ized ample provision for Federal prisoners, 
the same that was made for Confederate sol- 
diers, and you charge that Mr. Davis is respon- 
sible for not having those allowances fon. 
estly supplied. The United States made pro- 
vision for Confederate prisoners, so far as ra- 
tions were concerned, for feeding those in 
Federal hands;and yet what says the sur- 
geon? “They were allowed to starve.” 

“Bat ‘why?’ is a query which 1 will allow 
your readers to infer and to draw conclusions 
therefrom. Out of the number of prisoners, 
as before mentioned, over three thousand of 
them now lay buried in the cemetery located 
near the camp for that purpose—a mortality 
equal if not greater than that of any prison in 
the South. At Andersonville, asl am well in- 
formed by brother officers who endured con- 
finement there, as well as by the records at 
Washington, the mortality was twelve thou- 
sand out of, say, forty thousand prisoners, 
Hence it is readily to be seen that the range 
of mortality was no less at Elmira than at An- 
dersonville.” 
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Mr. PLATT, Willthe gentleman allow me 
to interrupt him a moment toask him where 
he gets that statement? 

Mr. HILL. It is the statement of a Federal 
surgeon published in the New York World. 

Mr. PLAT’ i desire to say that I live 
within thirty-six miles of Elmira, and that 
those statements are unqualifiedly false. 

Mr. HILL. Yes,and I suppose if one rose 
from the dead the gentleman would not be- 
lieve him. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the gentleman say that 
those statements are true? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly I do not say that they 

are true, but Ido say that I believe the state- 
ment of the surgeon in charge before that of a 

olitician thirty-six miles aw: ay. * * * Now 
call the attention of gentlemen to this fact, 
that the report of Mr. Stanton, the Secret ary 
of War—you will believe him, will you not?— 
on the 19th of July, 1866—send tothe Library 
and get it—exhibits the fact that of the Fed- 
eral prisoners in Confederate hands during the 
war Only 22,576 died, while of the Confederate 
prisoners in Federal hands 26,4385 died. And 

Surgeon-General Burnes reports, in an official 
report—l suppose you will believe him—that, 
in round numbers, the Confederate prisoners 
in Federal hands ‘amounted to 220,000, while 
the Federal prisoners in Confederate 

amounted to 270,000. Out of 
270,000 in Confederate hands 22,- 
000 died, while of the 220,000 Confed 
erates in Federal hands over 26,000 died. 
The ratio is this: More than 12 per cent. of 
the Confederates in Federal hands died, and 
less than 9 ver cent. of the Federals in Con- 
federate hands died. “hat is the logic of 
these facts according to the gentleman from 
Maine? lscorn to charge murder upon the 
officials of northern prisons, as the gentleman 
has done upon Confederate prison Officials. 1 
labor to demonstrate that such miseries are 
inevitable in prison life, no matter how hu- 
mane the regulations. 








* * * * 
But ve pln qasieene is behind. Every 
American, North or South, must lament that 
our country has ever impeached its civiliza- 
tion by such an exhibition of horrors on any 
side, and Ispeak of these things with no de- 
gree of pleasure. God knows if I could hide 
them from the view of the world I would 
gladly doit. But the great question is, at last, 
who was responsible for this state of things? 
And that is really the only materi: fl question 
with which statesmen now should deal. Sir, 
it is well known that, when the war opened, 
at first the authorities of the United States 
determined that they would not exchange 
prisoners. The first prisoners captured by 
the Federal forces were the crew of the Sav- 
annah, and they were putin chains and sen- 
tenced to be executed. Jefferson Davis hear- 
ing of this, communicated through the lines 
and the Confederates having meanwhile also 
captured prisoners, he threatened retaliation 
in case those men suffered, and the sentences 
against the crew of the Savannah were not 
executed. Subsequently our friends from sg 
way, * * insisted that there should be ¢ 
cartel for the exchange of prisoners. In 1862 
that cartel was agreed upon. In _ substance 
and briefly it was that there should bean ex- 
change of man for man and officer for officer, 
and whichever held an excess at the time of 


exchange should parole the excess. This 
worked very well until 1863, 
* * * * * * * * * * 


In 1863 this cartel was interrupted; the Fed- 
eral authorities refused to continue the ex 
change. * * * This I say frankly to the 
gentlemen on the other side, was in truth one 
of the severest blows stricken at the Con- 
tederacy, this refusal to exchange prisoners 
in 1863 and continued through 1864. The 








Confederates made every effort to renew the 
cartel. Among other things, on the 2d of 
July, 1863, the Vice-President of the Confed- 
eracy, the gentleman to whom the gentleman 
from Maine, (Mr. BLAINE,) alluded the other 
day inso complimentary terms, Mr. Alexander 
H. Stephens, was absolutely commissioned by 
President Davis to cross the lines and come to 
Washington to consult with the Federal au- 
thorities, with a broad commission to agree 
upon any cartel satisfactory to the other ‘side 
for the exch: unge of prisoners. Mr. Davis said 
to him, “Your mission is simply one or hu- 
marity, and has no political aspect.” Mr. 
Stephens undertook that work. What was 
the result? I wish to be careful, and I will 
state thisexactly correctly. Here is his letter: 
CoNFEDERATE STATES STEAMER TORPEDO, 
In James River, July 4, 1863. 

Str: As military commissioner, | am the 
bearer of a communication in writing from 
Jefferson Davis, Commander-in-Chief of the 
land and naval forces of the Confederate 
States, to Abraham Lincoln, Commander-in- 
Chief of the land and naval forces of the 
United States. Hon. Robert Ould, Confed- 
erate States agent of exchange, accompanies 
meas secretary, for the purpose of deliver- 
ing the communication in person and con- 
ferring upon the subject to which it relates. 
I desire to proceed to Washington in the 
steamer Torpedo, commanded by Lieutenant 
Hunter Davidson, of the Confederate States 
navy, no person being on board but Hon. Mr. 
Ould, myself, and the boat’s officers and crew. 

Yours, most respectfully, 


ALEX. H. STEPHENS. 
ToS. H. Ler, Admiral. 
This was directed to S. H. Lee, 
Here is the answer: 
Acting Rear-Admiral S.H.Lre, Zampton Roads: 
The request of Alexander H. Stephens is in- 
admissible. 





admiral. 


GIDEON WELLS, 
Secretary of Naty. 
acknowledge that Mr. Stephens’ 
humane mission failed. The Confederate au- 
thorities gave to that mission as much dig- 
nity and character as possible. * * * The 
Federal Government would not even receive 
jo ; the Federal authorities would not hear 
ri 
What wasthe next effort? After Mr. Ste- 
phens’ mission failed, and after the com- 
missioner for the exchange of prisoners, Colo- 
nel Ould, havingexh: usted all his efforts to get 
the cartel renewed, on the 4th January, 1864, 
wrote the following letter to Major-General E: 
. Hitchcock, agent of exchange onthe Fed- 
éral side. 
CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 
WAR DEPART MENT, 
. RicumonD, Virernis, January 24, 1864, 
Str: In view of the present difficulties at- 
tending the exchange and release of prison- 
ers, I propose that all such on either side shall 
be attended by a proper number of their own 
surgeons, who, under rules to be established, 
shall be permitted to take charge of their 
health and comfort. Ialso propose that these 
surgeonsshallactas commissaries, with power 
to receive and distribute such contributions 
of money, food, clothing, and medicines, as 
may be forwarded for the relief of the prison- 
ers. I further propose that these surgeons 
shall be selected by their own Government, 
and that they shall have full liberty, at any 
and all timer, through the agents of exchange, 
to make reports, not only of their own acts, 
but of any matters relating to the welfare of 
the prisoners, 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
RoBeERT OULD, 
Agent of E xchange. 
Major General E. A. Hircucock, 
Agent of Exchange. 


You will 
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The SPEAKER. Thehourofthe gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. RANDALL. Imovethegentlemanfrom 
Georgia be allowed to proceed. * * * * * 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAINE. I believe the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. HILL] was a member of the Con- 
federate Senate. I find in a historical book of 
some authenticity of character that in the 
Confederate Congress, Senator Hill, of Geor- 

ia, introduced the following resolution, relat- 
ng to prisoners 

Mr. ILL. You are  ‘deleacaied me on trial 
now, are you? Go ahead. 

Mr. BLAINE. This is the resolution : 

“That every person pretending to be a sol- 
dier or ofticer of the United States who shall 
be captured on the soil of the Confederate 
States after the Ist day of January, 1863, shall 
be presumed to have entered the territory of 
the Confederate States with the intent to in- 
cite insurrection and abet murder; and, un- 
less satisfactory proof be adduced to the con- 
trary before the military court before which 
the trial shall be had, shall suffer death. This 
section shall continue in force until the proc- 
lamation issued by Abraham Lincoln, dated 
at Washington on the 22d day of September, 
1862, shall be rescinded, and the policy therein 
announced shall be abandoned, and no lon- 





er.” 
g * x “% * x * * % 


Mr. HILL. * * * My own impression is 
that I was not the author; but I do not pre- 
tend to recollect the circumstances. If the 
Senge py can give me the circumstances un- 
der which the resolution was introduced they 
might recall the matter to my mind. 

r. BLAINE. Allow me to read further: 

“October 1, 1862.—The judiciary Committee 
of the Confederate Congress madea report and 
offered a set of resolutions upon thesubject of 
President Lincoln’s proclamation, from which 
the following are extracts: 

“2. Every white person who shall act asa 
commissioned or non-coommissioned officer, 
commanding negroes or mulattoes against the 
Confederate States, or who shall arm, organ- 
ize, train or prepare negroes or mulattoes tor 
military service, or aid them in any military 
enterprise against the Confederate States, 
shall, if captured, suffer death. 

“3. Every commissioned or non-commis- 
sioned officer of the enemy who shall incite 
slaves to rebellion, or pretend to give them 
freedom under the aforementioned act of Con- 
~~ and proclamation, by abducting or caus- 

ng them to be abducted or inducing them to 
abscond, shall, if captured, suffer death.” . 

Thereupon Senator HILL, of Georgia, is re- 
= as having offered the resolution I have 
read, 

Mr. HILL. I was chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate. 

Mr..BLAINE. And this resolution came di- 
rectly from that committee? 

Mr. HILL. Isay tothe gentleman frankly 
that I really do not remember. 

Mr. BLAINE. The gentleman does not say 
he was not the author. 

Mr. HILL. Idonot. I willsaythis: I think 
I was not theauthor. Possibly I reported the 
resolution. It refers in terms to “pretended,” 
not real soldiers. : 

Mr. BLAINE. I thought that inasmuch as 
the gentleman’s line of argument was to show 
the churacter of the Confederate policy, this 
might aid him a little in calling up the facts 
pertinent thereto. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. HILL. With all due deference to the 
gentleman, I reply he did not think any such 
thing. He thought he would divert me from 
the purpose of my argument and break its 
force by— 





Mr. BLAINE. Oh, no. 

Mr. HILL. He thought he would get upa 
discussion about certain measures presented 
in the Confederate Congress baving no rela- 
tion to the subject now under discussion, but 
which grew out of the peculiar relation of the 
Southern States to a population then in servi- 
tude—a population which the Confederate 
Government feared might be incited to insur- 
rection—and measures were doubtless pro- 


| posed which the Confederate Government 


may have thought it proper to take to pro- 
tect helpless women ard children in the South 
from insurrection. 
* * * * * % * % 

But, sir, Ihave read a letter from the Con- 
federate Commissioner of Exchange, written 
in 1864, proposing that each sidesend surgeons 
with the prisoners; that they nurse and treat 
the prisoners; that the Federal authorities 
should send as many as they pleased; that 
thase surgeons be commissioned also as com- 
missaries to furnish supplies of clothing and 
food and everything else needed for the com- 
fort of prisoners. : 

Now, sir, how did the Federal Government 
treat that offer? No reply was ever re- 
ceived. 

Then, again, the Confederates made two 
more propositions. I will state thatthe cartel 
of exchange was broken by the Federal au- 
thorities for certain alleged reasons. a ad 
* The Confederates next proposed, 
in a letter from Colonel Ould, dated the l0th of 
August, 1854, waiving every objection the 
Federal Government had made, to agree to 
any and all terms to renew the exchange of 
prisoners, man for man, and oflicer for oflicer, 
as the Federal Government should prescribe. 
Yet, sir, the latter rejected that proposition. 
It took a second letter to bring an answer to 
that proposition. 

Then, again, in that same month of August, 
1864, the Confederate authorities did this: * 
oe Rees They proposed to send the Federal 
sick and wounded prisoners without equiva- 
lent. * * That proposition, com- 
municated to the Federal authorities in Au- 
sust, 1864, was not answered until December, 

864. In December, 1864, the Federal Govern- 
ment sent ships to Savannah. Now, the re- 
cords will show that the chief suffering at 
Andersonville was between August and De- 
cember. The Confederate authorities sought 
to avert it by asking the Federal Government 
to come and take its prisoners without equiva- 
lent, without return, and it refused to do that 
until four or five months had elapsed. 
* q * * * * * * 

Now, sir, it was in reference to that state of 
things exactl” that Dr. Jones reported, as I 
have already 1 to the House, in his re- 
port which was . :ntilated before that Commit- 
tee of Congress ndinthe trial of Wirz—it 
wasin conseque: _e of that very state of things 
that Dr. Jones said that depression of mind 
and despondency and home-sickness of these 
poor prisoners carried more to their graves 
than did physical causes of disease. That 
was not wonderful at all. 

But, Mr. Speaker, why were ail these ap- 
peals resisted? * * * * # # * # # # & 

Who is at fault? There must be a reason for 
this. That isthe next point to which I wish 
to call the attention of the House. 
* * * * * * * % 

Here is General Grant’s testimony before 
the committee on theexchange of prisoners, 
February 11, 1865. You believe him, do you 
not? 

‘Question. It has been said that we refused 
to exchange prisoners because we found ours 
starved, diseased, and unserviceable when we 
received them, and did not like to exchange 
sound men for such men.” 
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That was the question propounded to him. 
His answer was: 

“Answer. There neverthas been any such 
reason as that. That has beena reason for 
making exchanges. I will confess that if our 
men who are prisoners in the South were re- 
ally well taken care of, suffering nothing ex- 
cept a little privation of liberty, then,ina 
military point of view, it would not be good 
policy for us to exchange, because every man 

hey get back is forced right into the army »t 
once, while that is not the case with our pris- 
oners when we receive them; in fact, the half 
of our returned prisoners will never go into 
the army again, and none of them will until 
after they have had a furlough of thirty or 
sixty days. Still, the fact of their suffering as 
they do isa reason formaking this exchange 
as rapidly as possible. 

“Q. And never has been a reason for not 
making the exchange? 

“A. Itneverhas. Exchanges having been 
suspended by reason of disagreement on 
the part of agents of exchange on both sides 
before I came into command of the armies of 
the United States; and it then being near the 
opening of the spring campaign I did not 
deem it advisable or just to the men who had 
to tight our battles to re-enforce the enemy 
with thirty or forty thousand disciplined 
troops at that time. “An immediate resump- 
tion of exchanges would have had that effect 
without giving us corresponding benefits. 
The suftering said to exist among our prison- 
ers South wasa powerful argument against 
the course pursued, and so | felt it.” 

There is no disputing the fact that, with the 
knowledge that his prisoners were suffering 
in the South, he insisted that the exchange 
should not be renewed, because it would in- 
crease the military powerofthe enemy. Now 
that may have been a good military reason. I 
do Not quote it forthe purpose of reflecting 
upon General Grant in the slightest. Iam 
giving the facts of history. * *.* I give 

ou the facts, and Ihave given you General 
xrant’s interpretation of those facts. Let the 
world judge, 

* % * * x * x 

Against whom does the charge lie, if there 
are to be :ccusations of any, forthe horrors of 
Andersoii" ille? 

Mr. BRIGHT. What wasthe percentage of 
deaths in the prisons? 

Mr. HILL. 1 have already given it. I have 
provedalso that, with allthe horrorsat Ander- 
sonville, greater sufferings occurred 
in the prisons where Confederate soldiers were 
confined, and that the percentage of death was 
3 per cent. greater among Confederate troops 
in Federal hands than among Federal soldiers 
held by the Confederates. And I need not 
state the contrast between the needy Confed- 
eracy and the abundance of Federal supplies 
and resources. 

* * x * * % x * 

Sir, if any man will reflect a moment he will 
see that there was reason why the Confederate 
governmentshould desire exchange of prison- 
ers. It was scarce of food, pinched for clothing, 
closed up witha blockade of its ports; it needed 
troops; its ranks were thinning. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, itis proper that I should 
read one or two sentences from the man who 
has been arraigned as the v lest murderer in 
history. After the battles around Richmond, 
in which McClellan was defeated, some ten 
thousand prisoners fell into the hands of the 
Confederacy. Victory had perched upon its 
standard, andthe rejoicing naturally follow- 
ing victory was heard in the ranks of the 
Confederate army. Mr. Davis went out to 
make a gratulatory speech. Now, gentle- 
men ofthe House, gentlemen of the other side, 
if you are willing to do justice, let me simply 
call your attention tothe words of this man 





that then fell from his lips in the hour of 
victory. Speaking tothe soldiers, he said: 

“You are fighting for all that is dearest to 
man, and though opposed toa foe who disre- 
gards many of the usages of civilized. war, 
your humanity to the wounded and the pris- 
oners was a fit and crowning glory of your 
valor.” 
* * % x * x x * * 

The gentleman from Maine yesterday intro- 
duced the Richmond Examiner as a witness 
in his behalf. Now,itisarule of law thata 
man cannot impeach his own witness. It is 
true that the Zraminer hated Mr. Davis with 
acordial hatred. The gentleman could not 
have introduced the testimony of perhaps a 
bitterer foe to Mr. Davis. Why did it hate 
him? Here are its reasons: “The chivalry 
and humanity of Jefferson Davis will inevita- 
bly ruin the Confederacy.” That is your wit- 
ness, and the witness is worthy of your cause. 
* That is notall. Inthe same paper it 
says: “The enemy have gone from one un- 
manly cruelty to another. Encouraged by 
their impunity till they are now and have for 
some time beeninflicting on the people of this 
country the worst horrors of barbarous and 
uncivilized war.” Yetin spite of all this the 
Examiner alleged “Mr. Davis in his dealing ~ 
with the enemy was as gentle as a sucking 
dove.” 

* * * * * * * * 

I‘do no doubt that Iam the bearer of unwel- 
come messages to the gentleman from Maine 
and his party. He says that there are Confed- 
erates in this body, and that they are going to 
combine with a few from the North for the 
purpose of controlling this Government. If 
one wereto listen to the gentlemenon the 
other side he would be in doubt whether they 
rejoiced more when the South left the Union, 
or regre.ted most when the South came back 
to the Union that their fathers helped to form, 
and to which they will forever hereafter con- 
tribute as much of pc eolggings ardor, of noble 
devotion, and of willing sacrifice asthe con- 
stituents ofthe gentleman from Maine. 0, 
Mr. Speaker, why cannot gentlemen on the 
other side rise to the height of this great ar- 
gument of patriotism? Isthe bosom of the 
country always to be torn with this miserable 
sectional debate whenever a Presidential elec- 
tion is pending? To that great debate of half 
a century before secession there were left no 
adjourned questions. The victory of the 
North was absolute; and God knows the sub- 
mission of the South was complete. But, sir, 
we have recovered from the humiliation ot 
defeat,and we come here among youand we 
ask you togive us the greetings accorded 
to brothers by brothers. * * * 

Sir, my message is this: There are no Con- 
federates in this House; there are now no Con- 
federates anywhere; there are no Confederate 
schemes, ambitions, hopes, desires, or pur- 
poses here. But the South is here, and here 
she intends to remain. [Enthusiastie ap- 
plause.] Goon and pass your qualifying acts, 
trample upon the Constitution you have 
sworn to support, abnegate the pledges of 
your fathers, incite rage upon our people, and 
multiply your infidelities until they shall be 
like the stars of heaven or the sands of the 
seashore, without number; but know this, for 
all your iniquities the South will never again 
seek a remedy in the madness of another se- 
cession. [Continued applause.] Weare here; 
we are in the house of our futhers, our broth- 
ers are our companions, and weare at home to 
stay, thank God. [Much applause.] 

x" * * Wecome charging upon the Union 
no wrongstous. The Union never wronged 
us. The Union has been an unmixed blessing 
to every section, to every State, to every 
man of every color in America. We charg 
all our wrongs upon that “higher law 
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fanaticism that never kept a pledge nor 
obeyed alaw. The South dia seek to leave 
the association of those who, she believed, 
would not keep fidelity to their covenants; 
the South sought to go to herself; but, so far 
from having lost our fidelity to the Constitu- 
tion which our fathers made, when we sought 
to go, we hugged that Constitution to our 
bosoms and carried it with us. 
* * * % * % * * 

Sir, we did the Unionone great wrong. The 
Union never wronged the South; but we of 
the South did to the Union one great wrong ; 
and we come, as far as we can, to repair it. 


We wronged the Union grievously when we 
left it to be seized and rent and torn by the 
men who had denounced itasa “covenant with 
helland a league with the devil.”’ Weask 
you, gentlemen of the Republican party, to 
rise above all your animosities. Forget your 
own sins. Let us unite torepair the evils that 
distract and oppress the country. Let us turn 
our backs upon the past, and let it be said in 
the future that he shall be the greatest pa- 
triot, the truest patriot, the noblest patriot 
who shall do most to repair the wrongs of the 
past and promote the glories of the future, 





[Applause on the floor and in the galleries.] 





AMNESTY—MR. 


HILL, GEORGIA. 


Tn the House of Representatives, January 12, 1876, 


MR. GARFIELD: - 


Mr. SPEAKER, no gentleman on this floor 


A gentleman on the other side of the 


can regret more sincerely than I do the/ House, a few days ago, introduced a propo- 
course that the debate has taken, especially | sition in the form of a bill to grant amnesty 
that portion which occurred yesterday. To}|to the remaining persons who are not yet 


one who reads the report of that discussion 
it would be difficult to discover a 
THE REAL QUESTION AT ISSUE 


and to learn from the Recorp itself the scope | portant proposition. 


| 


relieved of their political disabilities under 
the Constitution. That isa plain proposition 
for practical legislation. It is a very im- 
It is a proposition to 


and character of the pending measure. I re-/ finish and complete forever the work of exe- 


gret that neither thespeech of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cox] nor that of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Hiuu] has yet 
appeared in the Recorp. I should prefer to 
quote from the full report, but, replying 
now, I must quote them as their speeches 
appeured in the public journals of yesterday 
and to-day. But they are here, and can 
correct any inaccuracy of quotation. Any 





one who reads their speeches would not sus- 
pect that they were debating a simple propo- 
sition to relieve some citizens of political 
and legal disabilities incurred during the | 
late war. For example, had I been a casual | 
reader and not a listener, I should say that | 
the chief proposition yesterday was an oa | 
raignment of the administration of this Gov- 
ernment during the last fifteen years. If I 
had been called upon to pick out those dec- 
larations in the speech of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Hitt] which embody the 
topic of debate, I should have said they were 
these: 


The history of the last fifteen years is yet 
fresh in the minds of the world. It is useless 
to speak of the grace and magnanimity of the 
Republican party. With the master enslaved, 
with intelligence disfranchised, with society 
disordered, with States subverted, with Legis- 
latures dispersed, people cannot afford to talk 
of grace and magnanimity. If that is grace 
and magnanimity, I pray God to spare the 
country in the future from such virtues. 


I should say that the propositions and 
arguments arrayed around that paragraph 
were the center and circumference of his 
theme. Let me then ina few words try to 





recall the House to the actual topic of this 
debate. 


cuting one of the great clauses of the Con- 
stitution of our country. When that bill 
shall have become a law, a large portion of 
the fourteenth amendment will have ceased 
to be an operative clause of the Constitution. 

Whenever so great and important a matter 
is proposéd a deliberative body should bring 
to its consideration the fullest and most 
serious examination. But what was pro- 
posed in this case? Not to deliberate, not 
to amend, not even to refer to a committee 
for the ordinary consideration given even to 
a proposition to repeal the tax on matches. 
No reference to anybody; but a member of 
the House, of his own motion and at his own 
discretion, proposes to launch that proposi- 
tion into the House, refusing the privilege 
of amendment and the right to debate, ex- 
cept as it might come from his courtesy, and 
pass it, declaring, as he does so, the time 
has come to do justice to an oppressed 
people. 

Under circumstances like these, Mr. Speak- 
er, a large number of gentlemen on this 
floor felt they had a right, under the rules 
of the House and in the forum of justice and 
fair dealing, an undoubted right to deliber- 
ate on the proposition; that it should be 
open for amendment and debate. Every 
expression on this side of the House showed 
that we were earnestly in favor of so closing 
this last act in the drama of war so far as it 
relates to disabilities; that it should be 
closed forever— 

CLOSED IN GOOD FAITH 
and with good feeling. We deeply regretted 
that the attempt was made to cut us off from 
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deliberation and amendment, and we there- | 
fore threw ourselves back upon our rights; | 


and it is by virtue of those rights that we | 
| those who fought against us in the late war. 


debate this question to-day. 


The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Buarye] | 


offered a criticism on the bill. He suggested 
that there were two points in which it 
ought to be changed. _One was that the 
seven hundred and fifty persons who are 
still forbidden to hold office under the Con- 
stitution should have free and absolute am- 
nesty whenever they declare by taking the 
oath of allegiance in open court that they 
want it; that, like God’s mercy and perfect 
pardon, amnesty should be granted by ask- 
ing for it. It was suggested that we should 
follow the rule that we have followed hith- 
erto in «all cases similarly situated. That 
was the first point. 

Another point was suggested, that there 
is one person, and only one, who ought to 
be excepted from the operation of the pro- 
posed law. Now that may have been wise 
or it may have been unwise, as a matter of 
statesmanship, but it was a question deserv- 
ing debate, deliberation, and answer. 

The proposition of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] is an affirma- 
tive one, and should be supported by affirma- 
tive reasons. If weallege any reason against, 
we ought to be answered. ‘Two allegations 
have been made: first, that there ought to 
be an oath of allegiance before a court; and, 
second, that one man ought to be excepted. 
How have these propositions been met? 
How have these suggestions been answered ? 
The first response was a speech full of bril- 
liant wit and personalities. It was like jok- 
ing at a funeral to joke on such an occasion. 
They have been answered, in the second 
place, by the speech of yesterday, which 
arraigns not the Republican party alone, bu‘ 
arraigns twenty-five millions of people, ar- 


. raigns the history of the Republic for fifteen 


years, arvaigns everything that is glorious in 
its record and high and worthy in its 
achievement. I was deeply pained that 
such an arraignment should have been made 
on such a subject. If the gentleman had 
confined himself to a reply to the argument 
which had been offered to show why the ex- 
ception should be made, it would have been 
a response pertinent to the subject-matter in 
controversy. 

WhileI occupy the attention of the House, 
I shall endeavor to confine myself to the 
question and to the speech of the gentle- 
man from Georgia, [Mr. Hitt. ] 

Let me say in the outset that, so far as I 
am personally concerned, I have never voted 
against any proposition to grant amnesty to 
any human being who has asked for it at the 
bar of the House. Furthermore, I appeal to 
gentlemen on the other side who have been 











with me in this Hall many years, whether at 
any time they have found me truculent in 
spirit, unkind in tone or feeling toward 


Twelve years ago this very month, standing 
in this place, I said this: 
“T BELIEVE A TRUCE 

could be struck to-day between the rank and 
file of the hostile armies now in the field. I 
believe they could meet and shake hands 
together, joyful over returning peace, each 
respecting the courage and manhood of the 
other, and each better able to live in amity 
than before the war.’’ 

Iam glad to repeat word for word what 
Isaidthat day. For the purposes of this 
speech I will not even claim the whole 
ground which .the Government assumed to- 
ward the late rebellion. For the sake of the 
present argument, I will view the position 
of those who took up arms against the Gov- 
ernment in 

THE LIGHT LEAST OFFENSIVE TO THEM. 
Leaving out of sight for the moment the 
question of slavery, which evoked so much 
passion, and which was the producing cause 
of the late war, there were still two opposing 
political theories which met in conflict. 
Most of the Southern statesmen believed 
that their first obedience waS due to their 
State. We believed that the allegiance of 
an American citizen was due to the National 
Government, not by the way of a State Capi- 
tal, but in a direct line from his own heart 
to the Government of the Union. Now, 
that question was submitted to the dreadful 
arbitrament of war, to the court of last re- 
sort—a court from which there is no appeal, 
and to which all other powers must bow. 
To that dread court the great question was 
carried, and there the right of a State to se- 
cede was put to rest forever. For the sake 
of peace and union I am willing to treat 
our late antagonists as I wonld treat liti- 
gants in other courts, who, when they have 
made their appeal and the final judgment is 
rendered, pay the reasonable costs and bow 
to its mandates. But our question to day 
is not that, yet is closely connected with it. 
When we have made our arguments and the 
court has rendered judgment, it may be 
that in the course of the proceedings the 
court has used its discretion to disbar 
some of its counsellors for malpractice, for 
unprofessional conduet. Insuch a case, a 
motion may be made to restore the disbarred 
members. Applying this illu-tration tothe 
present case, there are seven hundred and 
fifty people who are yet disbarred before the 
highest authority of the Republic, the Con- 
stitution itself. The proposition is to offer 
again the privileges of official station to 
these people; and we are all agreed as to 
every human being of them save one. 
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Ido not object to Jefferson Davis because 
he was a conspicuous leader. Whatever we 
may believe theologically, Ido not believe 
in the doctrine of vicarious atonement in 
politics. Jefferson Davis was no more guilty 
for taking up arms than any other man who 
went into the rebellion with equal intelli- 
gence. But this is the question: In the 
high court of war did he practice according 
to its well-known laws—the laws of nations? 
Did he, in appealing to war, obey the laws 
of war; or did he so violate those laws that 
justice to those who suffered at his hands 
demands that he be not permitted to come 
back to his old privileges in the Union? 
That is the whole question; and it is as plain 
and fair a question for deliberation as was 
ever debated in this House. 

Now, I wish we could discuss it without 
any passion—without passionate thoughts, 
such as we heard yesterday. The words 
were eloquent, for the gentleman from Geor- 
gia well knows how to utter passionate 
thoughts with all the grace and eloquence 
of speech. 

What answer has been made to the allega- 
tions of the gentleman from Maine to the rea- 
sons he offered why a full amnesty should 
not be offered to Jefferson Davis? The gen- 
tleman from Getrgia denies, and so also ap- 
parently did the-gentleman from New York, 
(Mr Cox,] the authenticity of 
THE CHARGES OF ATROCITIES AT ANDERSONVILLE. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] 
spoke of the committee from whose report 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Buarng] read 
as a “humbug committee.’’ The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Hitt] spoke of it as an 
ex parte and partisan committee—a committee 
that wrote and reported out of its fury and 
rage. Now, Mr. Speaker, I am unwilling 
that this case shall turn upon the mere au- 
thority of a committee, however high; but I 
want to say now, without arguing the 
merits, that whether the charge was just or 
unjust, if was a charge made by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. I mean to place 
the responsibility of the charges on the high 
ground of the authority of the Government, 
which no self-respecting man can call trivial 
and unworthy of his serious attention. 

On the 4th day of May, 1864, the Secre- 
tary of War, speaking by the authority of 
the executive department of the National 
Government, addressed a communication to 
2 committee of Congress, which I will read. 
It is found in a volume of reports of com- 
mittees of the first session of the Thirty- 
eighth Congress, volume 1, 1863-’64, and is 
as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON City, May 4, 1864, 
Sir: Ihave the honor to submit to you a re- 
ort made to this Department by Colonel 
offman, Commissary General of Prisoners, in 








regard to the condition of Union soldiers who 
have until within a few days been prisoners of 
war at Richmond, and would respectfully re- 
quest that your committee immediately pro- 
ceed to Annapolis to take testimony there 
and examine with their own eyes the condi- 
tion of those who have been returned from 
rebel captivity. The enormity of the crime 
committed by the rebels toward our prisoners 
for the last several months is not known or 
realized by our people, and cannot but fill 
with horror the civilized world when the facts 
are fully revealed. There appears to_ have 
been a deliberate system of savage and bar- 
barous treatment and starvation, the result of 
which will be that few, if any, of the prison- 
ers that have been in their hands during the 
past winter will ever again bein a condition 
to render any service or even to enjoy life. 
Your obedient servant, 
EDWIN M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 
Hon. B. F. Wave, Chairman of Joint Commit- 
tee on Conduct of the War. 


On the receipt of this letter a joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses, known as the 
Committee on the Conduct of the War, was 
sent to Annapolis, to hold their sessions in 
the presence of the thousands of returned 
prisoners who had just been landed, and as 
the result of their deliberations, and after 
taking testimony on the spot from officers 
and men who had just returned, they re- 
ported not only their opinions, but the tes- 
timony in full, in the volume which I hold 
in my hand. That committee was composed of 

REPUBLICANS AND DEMOCRATS, 

and its report isunanimous. The Democrats 
on the committee were among the foremost 
members of the Senate and House. One of 
them was Mr. Odell, of New York,a gentleman 
not now living, who was one of the best men 
that party has had on the floor of this House 
since I have been a member. Another was 
Senator Harding, of Oregon. That commit- 
tee made an elaborate report, from which I 
will read a few paragraphs: 

The evidence proves beyond all manner of 
doubt a determination on the part of the rebel 
authorities, deliberately and persistently 
practiced foraiong time past, tosubject those 
of oursoldiers who have been so unfortunate 
ais to fallin their hands to a system of treat- 
ment which has resulted in reducing many 
of those who have survived and been 
permitted to return to us to a con- 
dition, both physically and mentally, 
which no language we can use can 
adequately describe. Though nearly all the 
patients now in the Naval Academy Hospital 
at Annapolis and in the West Hospitalin Bal- 
timore have been under the kindest and most 
intelligent treatment for about three weeks 
past, uud many of them for a greater length 
of time, still they present literally the ap- 
pearance of living skeletons, many of thei 
being nothing but skin and bone; some of 
them are maimed for life, having been fro- 
zen while exposed to the inclemency of the 
winter season on Belle Isle, being compelled 
to lie on the bare ground without tents or 
blankets, some of them without overcoats or 
even Couls, With but little fire to mitigate the 
severity of the winds and storms to which 
they were exposed. * * * * 

it will be observed from the testimony that 
all the witnesses who testify upon that point 
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state that the treatment they received while 
confined at Columbia, South Carolina, Dalton, 
Georgia, and other places, was far more hu- 
mane than that they received at Richmond, 
where the authorities of the so-called Confed- 
eracy were congregated, and where the power 
existed, had the inclination not been want- 
ing, to reform those abuses and secure to the 
prisoners they held some treatment that 
would bear a public comparison to that ac- 
corded by our authorities to the prisoners in 
our custody. Your committee, therefore, are 
constrained to say that they can hardly avoid 
the conclusion expressed by so many of our 
released soldiers, that the inhuman practices 
herein referred to are the result of a determi- 
nation on the part of the rebel authorities to 
reduce our soldiers in their power by priva- 
tion of food and clothing and by exposure to 
such a condition that those who may survive 
shall never recover so as to be able to render 
any etfective service in the field. 

lam not now discussing the merits of the 
charge at all, but am showing that such is, 
and for twelve years has continued to be, 
the authoritative official charge of the exec- 
utive department of the Government and of 
a joint committee of the two Houses. So 
much for the responsible character of the 
charge. To this I should add that this 
charge is believed to be true by a great ma- 
jority of the people whom we represent on 
this floor. 

I now inquire is this charge true? 

The gentleman from Georgia denies gen- 
erally the charge that atrocities were prac- 
ticed upon our prisoners at Andersonville. 
He makes a general denial, and asserts that 
Mr. Davis did observe 

THE HUMANE RULES OF MODERN WARFARE. 

As a proof, he quotes the general order 
issued by the President of the Confederate 
Government under which the prison was 
to be established, an order providing that 
it should be located on healthy ground, 
where there was an abundance or good 
water, and trees for healthful and grate- 
ful shade. That is a perfect answer so far 
as it goes. But 1 ask how that order was 
executed? = ‘I'o whose hands was committed 
the work of building the Andersonville 
prison? To the hands of General Winder, 
an intimate and favorite friend of Mr. Davis. 
And who was General Winder? He was a 
man of whom the Richmond /zaminer used 
these words the day he took his departure 
from Richmond to assume command of the 
proposed prison: 

Thank God that Richmond is at last rid of 
old Winder. God have mercy upon those to 
whom he has been sent! 

He was, as the testimony in the Wirz trial 
shows, the special and intimate friend of 
Jefferson Davis, the President of the Confed- 
eracy, by whom he was detailed on this busi- 
ness, and detailed with such a send-off as I 
have read you from a paper of his own city 
warmly in the interest of the rebel cause. 

What next? How did General Winder 
execute the order after he went there? I 





turn to the Wirz trial, and read from it only 
; such authorities as the gentleman from 
Georgia recognizes — 
OFFICERS OF THE REBEL ARMY. 

The gentleman stated yesterday that there 
was nothing in tliis book connecting the 
head of the Confederate Government with 
the Andersonville atrocities. Before I am 
through we will see. On the 5th day of 
January, 1864, a report was made by D. T. 
Chandler, a lieutenant colonel of the Con- 
federate army. This report was offered in 
evidence in the Wirz trial, and Colonel 
Chandler was himself a witness at that 
trial, and swears that the report is genuine. 
I quote from page 224; 

ANDERSON, January 5, 1864, 

CoLoneL: Having, in obedience to instruc- 
tions of the 25th ultimo, carefully inspected 
the prison for Federal prisoners of war and 
post at this place, I respectfully submit the 
following report: 

The Federal prisoners of war are confined 
within a stockade fifteen feet high, of roughly 
hewn pine logs about eightinches in diameter, 
inserted five feetinto the ground, inclosing, in- 
eluding the recent extension, anarea of five 
hundred and forty by two hundred and sixty 
yards. A railing round the inside of the 
stockade, andabouttwenty feet from it, consti- 
tutes the “dead line,” beyond which the eke 
oners are not allowed to pass, and about three 
and one-fourth acres near the center of the 
ineclosure are so marshy as to be at present 
unfit for occupation, reducing the available 
present area to about twenty-three and one- 
half acres, which givessomewhat less than six 
square feet to each prisoner. Even this is 
being constantly reduced by the additions to 
their number. A small stream passing trom 
west to east through the inclosure, at about 
one hundred and fifty yards from its southern 
limit, furnishes the only water for washing 
accessible to the prisoners, Some regimen of 
the guard, the bakery, and the cook house, 
being placed on the rising grounds bordering 
the stream before it enters the prison, render 
the water nearly unfit foruse before it reaches 
the prisoners. ae 

D. T. CHANDLER, 

Assistant Adjutant and Inspector General. 
Colonel] R. H. Cuitton, Assistant Adjutant and 

Inspector General. 

Here is an official exhibit of the manner 
in which the officer detailed by Jeff. Davis 
chose the place for health, with ‘‘running wa- 
ter, and agreeable shade.’’ He chose a piece 
of forest-ground that had a miasmatic marsh 
in the heart of it and a small stream run- 
ning through it; but the troops stationed 
outside of the stockade were allowed to de- 
file its pure water before it could reach the 
stockade; and then, as if in the very refine- 
ment of cruelty, as if to make a mockery of 
the urder quoted by the gentleman from 
Georgia, he detailed men 

rO CUT DOWN EVERY TREE AND SHRUB 
in the inclosure, leaving not a green leaf 
to show where the forest had been. And 
subsequently, when the burning sun of 
July was pouring down its fiery heat upon 
the heads of these men, with but six 
square feet of ground to a man,a piteous 
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petition was made by the prisoners to Win- 
der to allow these poor men to be detailed to 
go outside, under guard, and cut pine from 
the forest to make arbors under which they 
could shelter themselves, and they were 
answered with all the loathsome brutality of 
malignant hate, that they should have no 
bush to shelter them; and thus, under the 
fierce rays of the southern sun, they miser- 
ably perished. 

These last statements are made on the 
authority of Ambrose Spencer, a planter of 
Georgia, who resided within five miles of 
Andersonville. I quote from his testimony, 
(Wirz’s trial, p. 359:) 

Between the Ist and 15th of December, 1863, 
I went up to Andersonville with W.S. » inder 
and four or five other gentiemen, out of curi- 
osity, to see how the prison was to be laid out. 
* “# "*  Tasked him if he was going to 
erect barracks or shelter of any kind. He re- 

lied that he was not; that the damned Yan- 

ees who would be put in there would have 
no need of them. asked him why he was 
cutting down ail the trees, and suggested that 
they wouid prove a shelter to the prisoners, 
from the heat of the sun, at least. He made 
this reply, or something similar to it: “That 
is just wnat Tam going to do; 1 am going to 
build a pen here that will kill more damned 
Yankees than can be destroyed in the front.” 
Those are very nearly his words, or equivalent 
to them, 

So much for the execution of the Presi- 
dent’s order to locate the prison. 

But lam not yet done with the testimony 
of Colonel Chandler. A subsequent report 
was made by him in the month of August. 
He went back and re examined the horrors 
of that pen, and as the result of his examin- 
ation he made a report, from which I quote 
the last few sentences, (Wirz’s trial, p. 227:) 

ANDERSONVILLE, August 5, 1864, 

CotoneL: * * *#* 

My duty requires me respectfully to recom- 
menda Change in the ofticer in the command 
of the post, Brigadier General J. H. Winder, 
and the substitution in his place of some one 
who unites both energy and good judgment 
with some feeling of humanity and considera- 
tion for the welfare and comfort (so far as is 
consistent with theirsafe-keeping) ofthe vast 
number of unfortunates placed under his con- 
trol;some one whoat least will notadvocate de- 
liberately and in cold blood the propriety of 
leaving them in their present condition until 
their number has been sufficiently reduced by 
death to make the present arrangement suf- 
fice for their accommodation; who will not 
consider it a matter of self-laudation and 
boasting that he has never been inside of the 
stockade, a place the horrors of which it is 
difficult to describe, and which isa disgrace 
to civilization, the condition of which he 
might, by the exercise ofa little energy and 
judgment, even with the limited means at his 
comimund, have considerably improved. 

D, T. CHANDLER, 


Assistant Adjutant and Inspector General. 
Colonel R. H. Citron, Assistant Adjutant and 

Inspecior General C. 8. A., Richmond, Vir- 

ginia. 

Mr. HALE. 
report ? 

Mr. GARFIELD. August 5, 1864. 


What is the date of that 








Mr. HALE. How long after that was 
Winder retained there in command ? 

Mr. GARFIELD. I will come to that ina 
moment. 

Now, what do honorable gentlemen sup- 
pose would naturally be done with such a 
report as that? Remember that Colonel 
Chandler was a witness before the court 
that tried Wirz and reaffirmed every word 
of this report. If he is living I would make 
a pilgrimage to see him and thank him for 

THE HUMANITY AND TENDERNESS 
with which he treated my unfortunate com- 
rades. So anxious was he that the great crime 
of Winder should be rebuked that he went to 
Richmond, and in person delivered his report 
to the Secretary of War, a member,of course, 
of the cabinet of Jefferson Davis. If I am 
not correct in this I believe there is a mem- 
ber of that cabinet now on this floor who 
can correct me. Of course, being a soldier, 
Colonel Chandler first delivered his report to 
the adjutant general, and that officer, Gen- 
eral Cooper, on the 18th of August, 1864, 
wrote upon the back of the report these 
words : 
ADJUTANT AND INSPECTOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
August 18, 1864, 

Respectfully submitted tothe secretary of 
war. The condition of the prison at Ander- 
sonville isa reproach to us asa nation. The 
engineer and ordnance departments were 
applied to,and authorized their issue, and I 
so telegrapbed General Winder. Colonel 
Chandler’s recommendations are coincided in, 

By order of General Cooper. 

R. H. CHILTON, 

Assistant Adjutant and Inspector General. 

Not content with that indorsement, Colo- 
nel Chandler went to the office of the secre- 
tary of war himself; but, the secretary be- 
ing absent at the moment, the report was 
delivered to the assistant secretary of war, 
J. A. Campbell, who wrote below General 
Cooper’s indorsement these words: 

These reports show a condition of things at 
Andersonville which calls very loudly for the 
interposition of the department, in order that 
a change be made. 

J. A. CAMPBELL, 
Assistant Secretary of War. 

Mr. REAGAN. Does not the gentleman 
know that the adjutant general could only 
have made such an order by direction of 
the president ? 

Mr. GARFIELD. Ido not know what the 
habit was in the confederacy. Itis not soin 
this Government. 

Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman will allow 
me to say that all persons familiar with the 
business of that office know that the adju- 
tant general executes direct orders made by 
the president, but has not himself authority 
to make such orders. 

Mr. GARFIELD. That may have been the 
rule in the Confederate government; but it 
was never therule here. The Adjutant Gen- 
eral of our Army signs no order except by or- 
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der of the Secretary of War. The Adjutant 
General isthe clerk of the Secretary of 
War, and the Secretary of War is in turn 
the clerk of the President. But the gentle- 
man from ‘i'exas [Mr Reacan] will soon see 
that he cannot defend Davis by the indorse- 
ment of General Cooper. The report did not 
stop with the adjutant general. It was car- 
ried up higher and nearer.to Davis. It was 
delivered to Assistant Secretary Campbell, 
who wrote the indorsement I have just 
read. The report was lodged with the de- 
partment of war, whose chief was one of the 
confidential advisers of Mr. Davis—a mem- 
ber of his official family. What was done 
with it? The record shows, Mr. Speaker, 
that a few days thereafter an order was 
made in reference to General Winder. To 
what effect? Promoting him! Adding to 
his power 
IN THE FIELD OF HIS INFAMY ! 

He was made commissary-general of all the 
prisons and prisoners throughout the con- 
federacy. That was the answerthat came as 
the result of this humane report of Colonel 
Chandler; and that new appointment of 
Winder came from Mr. Seddons, the Confed- 
erate secretary of war. 

A Member. By order of the President. 

Mr. GARFIELD. Of course all appoint- 
ments were made by the President, tor the 
gentleman from Georgia says that they car- 
ried our Constitution with them and hugged | 
it to their bosoms. But that is not ail. | 
The testimony of the Wirz trial shows that 
at one time the secretary of war himself be- 
came shocked atthe brutality of Winder, 
and, ina moment of indignation, relieved 
him from command. For authority upon 
this subject I refer to the testimony of Cash- 
myer, a detective of Winder’s,, who was 
a witness before the Wirz court. That officer 
testified that when Mr. Seddons, Secretary of 
War, wrote the order relieving Winder, the 
latter walked over with it to Jefferson Davis, 
who immediately wrote on the back of it, 
“This is entirely unnecessary and uncalled 
for.’’ Winder appears to have retained the 
confidence and approval of Davis to the end, 
and continued on duty until the merciful 
providence of God struck him dead in his 
tent in the presence of the witness who gave 
this testimony. 

Now, who will deny that in the forum of 
law we do trace the responsibility for these 
atrocities to the man. whose name is before 
us to be relieved of all his political disabili- 
ties? If not, let gentlemen show it. Wipe 
out the charge, and I will be the first man 
here to vote to relieve him of his disabilities. 

Winder was allowed to goon, What did 
he do? I will only give results, not details. 
I will not harrow my own soul by the revi- 





val of those horrible details. There is a 


group of facts in military history well worth 
knowing which will illustratethe point Lam 
discussing. The great Napoleon did some 
fighting in his time, as did his great antago- 
nist, the Iron Duke. in 1809 was fought the 
battle of Talavera, in' 1811 the battle of Al- 
buera, in 1812 the battle of Salamanca, in 
1813, Vittoria, in 1815 the battles of Ligny, 
Quartre Bras, Waterloo, Wavre, and New 
Orleans, and in 1854 the battles of the Cri- 
mea. The number of menin the English 
army who fell in battle or who were killed 
or died of wounds received in these battles 
amounted in the aggregate to 12,928. But 
this Major-General Winder, 

WITHIN HIS HORIBLE ARENA OF DEATH, 
from April, 1864, to April, 1865, tumbled 
into the trenches of Andersonville the dead 
bodies of 12,644 prisoners—only two hun- 
dred and eighty-four less than all the Eng- 
lishmen who fell in or died of wounds re- 
ceivedin the great battles I have named. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have simply given 
these results. Percentages pale and fade 
away in the presence of such horrible facts. 

THE REBEL PRISONERS AT ELMIRA. 

And the gentleman from Georgia denies 
the charge of atrocities at Andersonville 
and charges us with greater ones. I will 
give his words as they are quoted in the 
morning papers: 

When the gentleman from Maine speaks 
again let him add that the atrocities of An- 
dersonville do not begin to compare with the 
atrocities of Elmira, of Fort Douglas, or of 
Fort Delaware, and of all the atrocities, both 
at Andersonville and Elmira, the Confederate 
government stands acquitted from all respon- 
sibility and blame. , 

I stand in the presence of that statement 
with an amazement that I am utterly incap- 
able of expressing. I lookupon the serene 
and manly face of the gentleman who ut- 
tered it and I wonder what influence of the 
supernal or nether gods could have touched 
him with madness for the moment and led 
him to make that dreadful statement. I 
pause; and I ask the three Democrats on this 
floor who happen to represent the districts 
where are located the three places named, if 
there be one of them who does not know that 
this charge is fearfully and awfully untrue. 
{A pause.] Their silence answers me. 
They are strangers to me, but I know they 
will repel the charge with all the energy of 
their manhood. 

Mr. PLATT. I holdin my hand a tele- 
graphic communication from 

GENERAL Bb. F. TRAC ¥, 
late commandant of the military post of 
Elmira, and I beg permission to read that 
communication. 

Mr. GARFIELD. 
purpose. 

Mr. PLATY. 
follows: 


I will yield for that 


The communication is as 
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Brookiyn, New York, January 12, 1876. | 
To Hon. T. C, Piatt, i 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
District of Columbia: | 
The facts justify your denial of cruelty, in-| 
humanity, or neglect in the treatment of} 
prisoners at F*™ira. There was no sutfering 
there which is uotinseparable from a military | 
prison. First, there was no dead-line. No! 
prisoner was ever shot for attempting to es-, 
cape. Second, the food wasample and of the! 
best quality. Thousands of dollars were ex- | 
pended in the purchase of vegetables, in addi- | 
tion to the Army ration. No congressman in| 
Washington eats better bread than was given | 
daily to the prisoners, The beef was good, and | 
of the same quality and quantity as that dis- | 
tributed to our own soldiers guarding the | 
camp. Third, the dead were not buried in| 
trenches, but the remains were placed in neat | 
coftins and buried in separate graves, with a! 
head-board bearing the name, company, and | 
regiment, and time of death, and all were) 
buried in the public cemetery at Elmira. | 
Fourth, there was no better supplied military | 
hospitalin the United States than the hos.) 
pital in the prison foe om Fifth, all the pris- | 
oners were comfortably quartered in new 
wooden barracks, built expressly for them. 
From the time I took command, in Septem- 
ber, all the saw-mills in the vicinity of Elmira 
were kept constantly running to supply litm- 
ber for buildings,’ &ce. The barracks for 
prisoners were first built, and in the extreme 
cold weather of winter the prisoners were all 
in barracks, while the soldiers guarding them 
were stillin tents. I was criticised for this in 
the Army and Navy Journal, 1 think it was, 
at the time, by an officer of our Army. Sixth, 
the camp and all the buildings were well 
policed, and kept scrupulously clean. 
Seventh, the mortality which prevailed was 
not owing to neglect or want of sufficient sup- 
plies or medical attention, but to other and 
quite different causes. 
B. F. TRACY. 


Late Commandant Military Post Union. 

-Mr. WALKER, of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
as the member from the district in which El. 
mira Depot is Jocated, I take pleasure in in- 
dorsing every word of Colonel Tracy’s dis- 
patch. I was almost daily at Elmira dur- 
ing the war, and I know that Confederate 
prisoners 

HAD THE SAME CARE AND TREATMENT 
that the Union soldiers had, and I never 
heard a complaint. [Great applause. ] 

Mr. GARFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the light- 
ning is our witness. From all quarters of 
the Republic denials are pouring in upon 
us. SinceI came to the House this morn- 
ing, I have received the following dispatch 
from an honored soldier of Ohio, which tells 
its own story: 

CLEVELAND, Ohio, January 12, 1876—10.33 a.m. 
To GENERAL GARFIELD, 

House of Representatives: 

By authority of Secretary of War I furnished 
15,090 rebel prisoners at Elmira with the same 
rations—cotfee, tobacco, coal, wood, clothing, 
barracks, medical attendance—as were given 
to our Own aoldiers. The dead were decently 
buried in Eimira cemetery. All this can be 


proved by Democrats of that city. 
General J. J. ELWELL. 
Mr. HILL. By permission of the gentle- 





man from Ohio, I desire to say that there 


was nO purpose on my part by any of my 
remarks on yesterday to charge inhumanity 
upon anybody at Elmira or anywhere else. 
I only read the evidence from official sources 
as I understood it. 

Mr. BLAINE. A letter in a newspaper. 

Mr. HILL. Let me get through, if you 
please. Do not be uneasy. Keep quiet, and 
I will not hurt you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MacDOUGALL. That is-what you 
told us in 1861. 

Mr. HILL. LIsimply say that I was read- 
ing the evidence of cruelties, in the 
language of that letter, ‘‘inseparable from 
prison life.’ ThenI read of the small-pox 
epidemic at Elmira and its character. But 
the remark which the gentleman is now com- 
menting on was not connected with any 
charge of inhumanity upon any person in 
the world. I wish it distinctly understood 
that I meant to chargeinhumanity upon no- 
body. Iwas simply speaking of those hor- 
rors that are inseparable from all prison life: 
and I wound up my statement by saying 
that the official reports of Secretary Stanton, 
on the 19th of July, 1866, after the war was 
over, gave the relative mortality of prisoners 
in Federal hands and prisoners in Confeder- 
ate hands, and that the mortality of Con- 
federate prisoners in northern prisons was 
12 per cent., while the mortality of Federal 
prisoners in Confederate hands was less than 
9 per cent. Now I simply said that judging 
by that test there was more atrocity (if you 
please to call it so)—I meant, of course, mor- 
tality—in the prisons of the North than in 
those of the South. Let the gentleman take 
the benefit of that statement. I simply re- 
ferred to the report of Secretary Stanton. 

Mr. BAKER, of Indiana. Does the gentle- 
man mean to charge that the amount of mor- 
tality in Northern prisons was owing to any 
cruelty or neglect of the Federal officers ? 

Mr. HILL. I do not undertake to say to 
what special cause the mortality on either 
side was attributable. I say it was attribu- 
table to those horrors inseparable from prison 
life everywhere; and I simply entered my 
protest against gentlemen seeking to stir 
up those old past horrors on either side to 
keep alive a strife that ought to be buried. 
Thatisall. [Applause. ] 

Mr. GARFIELD. Iam glad to hear what 
the gentleman says, and to give it more force 
by contrast I quote again the words he used 
as reported inthe newspapers th's morning : 

When the gentleman from Maine addresses 
the Housexagain let himadd to it thatthe atro- 
cities of Andersonville do not begin to com- 
yare with the atrocities of Elmira, of Fort 

ouglas, or of Fort Delaware; and of all the 
atrocities, both at Andersonville and ‘Elmira, 
the Confederate government stands acquitted 
from all responsibility and blame. 

[ refer to it to show why I could not—— 

Mr. HILL. I have no doubt the gentle- 
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man’s motive is good; but he will permit; Mr.GARFIELD. Certainly. 


me to remind him that what he has just read 
was said by me after reading Secretary 


| 


| Mr. HILL. Inresponse to what the gen- 
tleman has said, I desire fo state asa fact 


Stanton’s report; and of course, while I men- | what I personally know, that on the last oc- 
tioned prison places at the North I did not | casion of decorating soldiers’ graves in the 
mean to charge inhumanity upon any one as| South, our people, uniting with Northern 


a class. 

Mr. GARFIELD. But let me say another 
word to close this branch of the subject. 
The only authority introduced to prove the 
pretended atrocity at Elmira was an anony- 
mous letter printed in the New York World. 
The Roman soldiers who watched at the sep- 
ulchre of the Saviourof mankind attempted 
to disprove his resurrection by testifying to 
what happened while they were asleep. Bad 
as this testimony was, it was not anonymous ; 
but in this case the testimony was 
that of a shadow—an initial—nobody. 
Stat nominis umbra. What the substance 
was we know not. But even as to this 

ANONYMOUS ANUTHORITY, 

it would have been well for the cause of 
justice ifthe gentleman had been kind enough 
toquote it all. Lread, I believe, from the very 
book from which the gentleman quoted—The 
Life of Davis—a sentence omitted by him, but 
which I hope be will have printed in his 
speech. It is this: 

The facts demonstrate that in as healthya 
location as there isin New York, with every 
remedial appliance in abundance, with no 
epidemic, &c. 

So that even this anonymous witness tes- 
tifies that we planted our Elmira prison in as 
healthy a place as there was in the State of 
New York. It ought to be added that the 
small-pox broke out in that prison very soon 
after the date of this letter; and the mortal- 
ity that followed was very much greater than 
in any other prison in the North. 

How we have kept alive our vindictiveness 
will be seen by the fact that Congress, at its 
last session or the session before last, passed 
a law making the rebel cemetery at Elmira 
a part of the national-cemetery system ; and 
to-day, this malignant Administration, this 
ferocious Constitution-hating and South-hat- 
ing Administration is paying an officer for 
tenderly caring for the inclosure that holds 
the remains of these outraged soldiers ! 

Mr. MacDOUGALL. Anda Union soldier, 
Captain Fitch, is building at-his own ex- 
pense a monument at Elmira to the Coniede- 
rate dead. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I did not know that. 
At another place, Finn’s Point, in Virginia, 
we have within the past few months em- 
braced another cemetery of rebel soldiers 
under the law and protection of our national 
cemetery system. All this out of the depths 
of our wrath and hatred for our Southern 
brethren! 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman allow me 
to say a word on that point ? 


| soldiers there, decorated in harmonious ac- 
/ cord the graves of the fallen Federals and 
the graves of the fallen Confederates. It is 
because of this glorious feeling that is being 
awakened in the country that I protest 
against the revival of these horrors about 
any prison. 

Mr. GARFIELD. SodolI. Who brought 
it here? [Cries from the Democratic side 
of the House, Buaine! Buaine!] We will 
see as to that. I wish this same fraternal 
feeling could come out of the graveyard and 
display itself toward the thirty or forty 
maimed Union soldiers who were on duty 
around this Capitol, but who have been dis- 
placed by an equal number of 

SOLDIERS ON THE OTHER SIDE. 
[Applause. ] 

There was another point which the gentle- 
man made which I am frank to say I am not 
now able to answer. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention (with the permission of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio) to the exact state of facts 
in reference to the allegation just made by 
him. This is not the first time the statement 
has been made that there have been thirty or 
forty crippled Federal soldiers removed from 
offive under this House and their places filled 
by Confederate soldiers. I was shown yes- 
terday morning by the Doorkeeper of the 
House (and the information is as accessible 
to the gentleman from Ohio and all others as 
to myself) a roll showing there were eighteen 
Federal soldiers appointed by the Doorkeep- 
er of the House during the last Congress, 
while twenty-four Federal soldiers have 
been appointed by the Doorkeeper of the 
present Congress; while at the same time 
the aggregate number of appointments al- 
lowed to the Boorkeeper of the House of the 
last Congress was very much larger than 
that allowed to the Doorkeeper of the present 
Congress. Besides that, more than three- 
fourths of those appointed by the present 
Doorkeeper have taken what is popularly 
denominated as the iron-clad oath, 

Mr. GARFIELD. I should be glad to know 
that the gentleman from ‘Texas is correct. 

Mr. SOUTHARD. The gentleman from 
Texas has referred to alist which I have here 
before me. 

Mr. GARFIELD. My time is fast running 
out, and I do not want it all taken up by 
these explanations; but I will hear my col- 
league. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from 
Ohio yield? 
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Mr. GARFIELD. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. RANDALLs Your time will be ex- 
tended. 

Mr. SOUTHARD. The statement which 
I have before me, and to which the gentle- 
man from Texas referred, is that of the one 
hundred and fifty-three appointments made 
dy the Doorkeeper in the last House of Rep- 
‘esentatives, there were eighteen Union sol- 
diers; while, out of the eighty-five appoint- 
ments allowed to the Doorkeeper of the 
present House, twenty-six Union soldiers 
have been appointed. [Applause.] 

TheSPEAKER. These demonstrations are 
entirely out of order. 

Mr. JONES, of Kentucky. Myr. Speaker, 
I-rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state 
it. 
Mr. JONES, of Kentucky. My point is 
this: I do not know whether it is a point of 
order or not, but I do request that the 
Speaker will in the most determined man- 
Der suppress any applause in this House. I 
regret this debate, and especially these de- 
tails; but this applause is unbecoming the 
gravity of the question, however unfortu- 
nately it may have come up here; and I do 
request that on this side of the House there 
shall be no applause of any member who 
speaks for the South, or any demonstration 
against any one speaking on that side of the 
House. I hope courtesy and decorum will 
be observed. [Cries of ‘‘Good!’’ ‘‘Good!’’] 
It is unbecoming the House, and unbecom- 
ing the country, aud I hope it will be 
stopped. 

The SPEAKER. The suggestion of the 
gentleman from Kentucky is well made. 
These things are not in order, and the Chair 
earnestly requests the House will set an 
example to those outside of the bar and in 
the galleries by stopping all such demonstra- 
tions. And the Chair takes occasion to say 
to the galleries that if these things are con- 
tinued it will be his duty to have them 
cleared. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I regret as much as any 
one the discussion of this question. I did 
not intend to refer to it at all. I hope what 
my colleague has presented as a statistical 
table willturn out to be correct. I shall be 
gladif it does. I know hv thinks it is cor- 
rect, However, there has been put into my 
hand a statement about a single office of the 
House in which the names of the old and 
new rolls are given. I speak of the post- 
office of the House, in which it is claimed 
that while nine Union soldiers were on the 
rolls during the last year, 

NINE CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS 


have replaced them on the roll of this 


year; and that of the thirteen employes 
there, but two took the oath thatthey had 





not borne arms against the Government. 
If the statement be correct which I have 
had put into my hands, it would seem to 
throw some shadow of doubt on what we 
have just heard. But let both statements 
go in together. 

This is the list handed to me: 

POST-OFFICE OF THE HOUSE. 

The old force.—Norman Crane, Vermont; A. 
M. Legg, New York, two years in Union moriny 
F. A, Wardell, Massachusetts, four years in 
Union Army and persue, disabled at 
Winchester; J. H. Paine, Ohio, was in Union 
Army;0. M. Thomas, Lowa; Rk. P. Bishop, Mich- 
igan, lost an arm in the Union Army; R.S8. 
McMichael, Wisconsin, nearly lost his sight in 
the Union Army; D. LB. Bradley, Wisconsin, 
three years in Union Army;J. H. Lytle, New 
York; W. B. Sessions, New York; J. D. Severn. 
Pennsylyania; D. F. Bishop, Pennsylvania; W. 
Tudge, District of Columbia; Cripti Palmoni, 
District of Columbia. 

The new force.—George W. Rock, Virginia, 
in Confederate army; Henry Cook, Virginia, in 
Confederate army;Richard Allen, Virginia; 8. 
W. Keiinedy, Virginia, in Confederate army; 
A.W.C. Nowlin, Virginia, in Confederatearmy; 
Edward C, Sioss, Virginia; W. H. Robinson, 
Virginia, in Confederate army; J. R. Fisher, 
Virginia, in Confederate army; P..S. Goodsil, 
w. B. Lowery, Virginia, in Confederate army; 
Joseph M. Taylor, Edwin Este, New York; 
Thomas Kirby, Connecticut, in Union Army. 

Mr. Speaker, I was about to refer to an- 
other point made by the gentleman from 
Georgia in his statement of the number of 
prisoners taken by us and taken by them 
and the relative number of deaths, I have 
this morning received from the Surgeon 
General references to all the pages of official 
reports on that subject, but I have not been 
able, in the hurried moments of the session 
since I arrived here, to examine the figures. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BurcHarp] 
has made up a part of the statement which 
Iam now able to present. That statement 
shows that during the war 

WE TOOK 476,169 PRISONERS, 
while onthe other side they took 188,145 
prisoners from us. 

This is a statement to which the Surgeon 
General referred me in a note received since 
I took my seat in the House this morning, 
and is ina printed report on the treatment 
of prisoners of war by the rebel authorities, 
third session Fortieth Congress, page 228, 
which gentlemen can examine at their leis- 
ure. 

It ought to be added in this connection 
that the conscription laws of the Confederate 
congress forced all able-bodied citizens be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and fifty into 
the service, while our laws limited the con- 
scription to the usual military ages. This, 
of course, put into their army a large num- 
ber of immature boys and broken-down old 
men, among whom the mortality would nat- 
urally be greater than in an army made up 
of men of the ordinary ages. 


I turn now to another point. The gentle- 
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man makes another answer concerning these 
atrocities. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s hour 
has expired. : 

Mr. HILL, I hope the gentleman from 
Ohio will be permitted to go on. 

There being no objection. Mr. GARFIELD’S 
time was extended indefinitely. 

Mr. GARFIELD. Iam very grateful for 
this courtesy and will not abuse it. 

The gentleman from Georgia makes an- 
other answer, that whatever was suffered by 
the prisoners for at least a considerable por- 
tion of the time was in consequence of our 
REFUSAL TO MAKE AN EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS, 
because we would not give them their fresh 
men inour prisons, and take our shadows 
and skeletons that came back from theirs. 

This is a part, and an important part, of a 
great history, which mu:t not be omitted in 
this debate; and I will very briefly refer to its 
leading points. There was much trouble about 
the exchange of prisoners between the two 
belligerents; first, because for a long time 
we did not acknowledge the Confederates as 
belligerents. We hoped under the ninety 
days theory of Mr. Seward to get through 
without their recognition, but that hope 
failed. Our enemies were as gallant a peo- 
ple as ever drew the sword, and the fuifill- 
ment of that hope was delayed for months 
and for years. But finally an arrangement 
was made under ,;which it was possible to 
make a cartel for the exchange of prisoners; 
and on the 22d of July, 1862, a cartel was 
agreed upon between the belligerents, which 
provided that within ten days after a _pris- 
oner was taken he should be paroled and 
sent home; and whenever it was announced 
by either side that a certain number was re- 
lieved from the parole a corresponding num- 
ber should be released from the other side, 
andin that way the exchange was effected. 

There were two points of delivery of pris- 
oners. One was at Vicksburg. Another 
was at a point near Dutch Gap, in Virginia. 
Andthe exchange went on for some time 
until a series of events occurred which in- 
terrupted it. To those events I desire to 
call attention fora moment. The first in or- 
der of time was a proposition which was 
read before the House yesterday, and which 
Iincorporate here in my remarks, not for 
the sake of making any personal point, but 
to preserve the continuity of the ‘history. 

KILL’S BLACK FLAG RESOLUTION. 

In October, 1862, a resolution was intro- 
duced into the Confederate Senate by Sen- 
ator Hill, of Georgia— 


That every person pretending to be a sol- 
dier or officer of the United States who shall 
be captured on the soil of the Confederate 
States after the first of January, 1863, shall be 

resumed to have entered the territory of 
he Confederate States with intent to excite 





insurrection and to abet murder, and that un- 
less satisfactory proof be adduced to the con- 
trary before the military court before which 
his trial shall be had he shall suffer death. 

That was the first step in the complication 
in regard to the exchange of prisoners of 
war. That resolution appears to have borne 
early fruits. 

On the 22d day of December, 1862, Jeffer- 
son Davis, the man for whom amnesty is now 
being asked, issued a proclamation, a copy 
of which [hold inmy hand. I read two 
paragraphs: 

First. That all commissioned officers in the 
command of said Benjamin F. Butler be de- 
eclared not entitled to be considered as sol- 
diers engaged in honorable warfare, but as 
robbers and criminals deserving death; and 
that they, and each of them be, whenever 
captured, reserved for execution, 

Mr. HILL. A reason is stated for that. 

Mr. GARFIELD. ‘lhe reason is in the 
preamble. Iam not discussing the reasons 
for this extraordinary proclamation, but its 
effects upon the exchange of prisoners. 

Third. That all negro slaves captured in 
arms beat once delivered over to the execu- 
tive authorities of the respective States to 
which they belong, to be dealt with according 
to the laws of said States. 

Fourth. That the like orders be executed in 
all cases with respect to all commissioned 
officers of the United States when found sery- 
ing in company with said ‘slaves in insurrec- 
tion against the authorities of the different 
States of this Confederacy. 

Two great questions were thus raised: first, 
that a certain class of officers, merely be 
cause they served under General Butler, 
should be declared not entitled to the rights 
of prisoners of war, but should be put to 
death when taken. These men were serv- 
ing, not Benjamin I. Butler, but the Union. 
They did not choose him as their general. 
They were assigned to him; and by this 
proclamation that assignment 

CONSIGNED THEM TO DEATH 

at the hands of their captors. But the 
second question was still more important. 
It was an order that all men who had 
been slaves and had enlisted under the 
flag of the Union should be denied all the 
rights of soldiers, and when captured should 
be dealt with as runaway slaves under the 
laws of the States where they formerly be- 
longed, and that commissioned officers who 
commanded them were to be denied the 
rights and privileges of prisoners of war. 
The decision of the Union people every- 
where was that, great as was the suffering 
of our poor soldiers at Andersonville and 
elsewhere, we would never make an ex- 
change of prisoners until the manhood and 
the rights of our colored soldiers were ac- 
knowledged by the belligerent power. And 
for long weary months we stood upon that 
issue, and most of the suffering occurred 
while we waited for that act of justice to be 
done on the other side. 
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To enforce this proclamation of Mr. Davis | 
a law was passed on the Ist of May, 1863, by 
the Confederate congress, reported, doubt- 
less, from the judiciary committee by the | 
gentleman who spoke yesterday, and in that 
law the principles of the proclamation I have 
just read were embodied and expanded. 
Section 4 of the law reads as follows: 





Seo. 4. That every white person, ge a 
commissioned officer or acting as such, who- 
war, shall command 


during the present 
negroes or mulattoes in arms against the Con, 
federate States, or who shall arm, train, or- 
ganize, or prepare negroes or mulattoes for 
Military service against the Confederate 
States or who shall voluntarily aid negroes 
or mulattoes in any military enterprise, at- 
tack, or confiict in such service, shall be 
deemed as inciting servile insurrection, and 
shall, if captured, be put to death or be other- 
wise punished, at the discretion of the court. 

Seo, 5. Every person, being a commissioned 


and be exchanged as such,” Mr. Ould declined 
acceding, remarking that they (the rebels) 
would ‘lie in the last ditch’? before giving up 
the right tosend slaves back to slavery as 
property recaptured. 
°* * * * * * * 
Iam, general, very respectfully, your obedi- 


ent servant, 
8. A. MEREDITH, 
Brigadier-General and Commissioner for Ex- 


change. . 
Major-General E. A. Hircucocr, Commissioner 


Sor Exchange of Prisoners, Washington, D. C. 
Thus it appears that in the negotiation, as 
late as the month of August, 1863, the re- 
fusal of the rebel authorities to treat the 
negro as. a man and asoldier, prevented the 
exchange of prisoners. 

One other point in that connection and I 
will leave this subject. I have here a let- 
ter, dated March 17, 1863, written by Robert 
Ould and addressed to that man of ‘‘bad 








officer or acting as such in the service of the 
enemy, who shall during the present war -ex- 
cite, attempt to excite, or cause to be excited, 
a servile insurrection, or who shall incite or 
cause to be incitedaslave to rebel, shall, if 
captured, be put to death or be otherwise 
punished, at the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 7. All negroes and mulattoes who shall 
be engaged in war or be taken in arms against 
the Confederate States, or shall give aid or 
comfort to the enemies of the Confederate 
States, shall, when captured in the Confeder- 
ate States, be delivered to the authorities of 
the State or States.in which they shali be cap- 
tured, to be dealt with according to the pres- 
ent or future laws of such State or States. 

Approved May 1], 1863. 

Now, Mr. Spe_ker, Iam hereto say that 
this position taxen by the head of the Con- 
federacy, indorsed by his congress and car- 
ried into execution by his officers, was the 
great primal trouble in all this business of 
the exchange of prisoners. There were 
minor troubles, such as claims by both sides 
that paroles had been violated. 
General Halleck reported that a whole divi- 
sion of four brigades, Stevenson’s division, 
which had not been properly exchanged, 
fought us at Lookout Mountain; but that 
may have been a mistake. It was one of 
the points in controversy. But the central 
question was that of the Government of the 
United States having committed itself to the 

’ doctrine that 

THE NEGRO WAS A MAN AND NOT A CHATTEL, 
and that being a man he had aright to 
help us in fighting for the Union, and be- 
ing asoldier we would perish rather than 
that he should not be treated as a soldier. 

To show that Iam not speaking at ran- 
dom I will read from areport which I hold 
in my hand, a report of the Secretary of 
War on the difficulty of the exchange of pris- 
oners. This paper is dated August 24, 1364. 


I think it is a misprint for 1863, from what 
surrounds it; but no matter as to that. I 
was in August General Meredith reported: 


To my deinand “that all officers command- 
ing negro troops, and negro troops themselves, 
should be treated as other prisoners of war, 


I think | 


eminence,’’ General Winder, in which Mr. 
| Ould, speaking of his arrangement for the 
| exchange of prisoners, says: 

The arrangements that I have made work 
|largelyin our favor. We get rid of aset of 
| miserable wretches and receive some of the best 
| material I ever saw. 

Now in that single line, in a communica- 
_tion between two men, not par nobile fratrum 
| but par turpe diabolorum, is proof that the 
| object of this outrageous treatment at An- 
| dersonville was to make our men so that 
their exchange would be valueless to us, and 
it throws light upon the charge about our 
treatment of prisoners held in the North. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I return from all this 
to the direct discussion bearing immediately 
upon Jefferson Davis. It seems to me incon- 
trovertible that the records I have adduced 
lay at his door the charge of being himself 
the author, the conscious author, through 
his own appointed instrument, of the terrible 
work at Andersonville, for whith the Ameri- 
can people still hold him unfit to be ad- 
mitted amony the legislators of this nation. 

Before [ leave that subject let me say 
another word or another point. Isee around 
me here a large number of gentlemen whu 
did not hesitate to take the oath of allegi- 
| ance to the Government of the United States, 
| who did not hesitate to ask to be relieved 

of their political disabilities, and I ask if any 
one of them, in the yearsthey have served 
| here with us, has been ever taunted with 
| the fact that he has been thus relieved of 
| disabilities at his own request? Can any 
one of them recall a discourteous remark 
| that has ever been made here in debate be- 
| cause he has asked and accepted the am- 
| nesty of the Government? Do you want us 
| to say thatthe remaining seven hundred and 
| fifty need not ask what you did? Do the 
| honorable gentlemen who are here to-day 
want easier terms on which the others may 
| come in than the terms on which they them- 
| selves came back ? 
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Mr. HILL. I desire to ask a question for 
information, for I want the facts, and my re- 
collection differs from that of the gentle- 
man from Ohio, [Mr.Garrienp.] The act of 
1872, granting a partial amnesty to quite a 
large number, does not, as I understand it, 
make any such requisition as is contained 
inthe amendment of the gentleman from 
Maine, [Mr. Buarne.] - 

Mr. GARFIELD. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. HILL. It was an unconditional am- 
nesty like that contained in the bill of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Ran- 
DALL.] It required no oath or anything of 
the sort. 

Mr. GARFIELD. Certainly not. 

Mr. HILL. Iam verysure that it was under 
that act that I was relieved. And I never 
applied for any amnesty at all, but I would 
not have felt it 

ANY LOSS OF PRIDE HAD I DONE SO. 

Mr. GARFIELD. Certainly not. Iremem- 
ber very well that we relieved a large num- 
ber of soldiers in one act. But we did not 
relieve those who, at the time the rebellion 
broke out, held offices and commissions un- 
der the Government, which they had sworn 
before God they would protect and defend, 
and afterward went into the rebellion. Those 
are the people that we have required to ask 
for amnesty. 

Mr. HILL. Allow me tocall the attention 
of the gentleman to a correction of his state- 
ment. The act of Congress of 1872 relieved 
all persons, as I understand it, from disabil- 
ities who had been members of any State 
Legislature, or who had been an executive or 
judicial officer of any State, and relieved all 
in civil or military service, or who had even 
been in the Congress of the United States, ex- 
cepting the Thirty-fifth or Thirty-sixth Con- 
gress. 

Mr. GARFIELD. The Thirty-sixth and 
Thirty-seventh Congresses. 

Mr. HILL. Well, one or the other. It 
relieved all those who were not in Congress 
at the time of secession, all members of State 
Legislatures, all civil and military officers, 
except the few remaining, some seven hun- 
dred and fifty. You granted them relief 
without any condition whatever. 

Mr. GARFIELD. The gentleman wil! ob- 
serve that those to whom he refers did not, 
at the time the war broke out, hold commis- 
sions as United States officers. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. GARFIELD. We excepted from am- 
nesty all those who held in their hands a 
commission from the Federal Government, 
and who had sworn to be true to their com- 
mission ; and we did this because they had 
added to rebellion—I must use words--- 


THR CRIME OF PERJURY 
in the eyes of the law. 








Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman allow 
me to interrupt him ? 

Mr. GARFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. TUCKER. Dol understand the gen- 

tleman from Ohio, speaking here to-day of 
kindness to gentlemen on this side of the 
House, tosay that any man who held a commis- 
sion under the United States at the time the 
war broke out, and who went into secession, 
was guilty of perjury ? 
' Mr. GARFIELD. I will repeat precisely 
the measured words I used. I said ‘‘the 
crime of perjury in the eyes of the law.’’ In 
view of the fact of flaming war, I do not say 
those men should be regarded as ordinary 
perjurers ; I never gaid that. But what will 
the gentleman call it? By what other name 
does the law know it? I did not make the 
dictionary, nor did I make the law. The gen- 
tleman certainly knows me well enough to 
know that Iam incapable of making a refer- 
ence to any personal matter in this discus- 
sion. He must see that-I am using the word 
as it is used in the law. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker 7 

The SPEAKER pyo tempore, (Mr. SPRINGER 
in the chair.) Does the gentleman from Ohio 
yield further to the gentleman from Virgin- 
ia, (Mr. Tucker ?] 

Mr. GARFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. TUCKER. Ido not ask to interrupt 
the gentleman that I may excuse myself, but 
to excuse some of the noblest men that I 
have ever known, and of whom the gentle- 
man might be proud to claim to be a peer. 

Mr. GARFIELD. There were some pas- 
sages in the speech of yesterday which make 
me less reluctant 

TO SPEAK OF BREAKING OATHS. 
He said: 

We charge all our wrongs to that “higher 
law” fanaticism which never kept a pledge or 
obeyed a law. We sought to leave the associa- 
tion ofthose who would not keep fidelity tocov- 
enant. We sought to go by ourselves; but, so 
far from having lost our fidelity to the Consti- 
tution, we hugged it to our bosoms and ecar- 
ried it with us. * * * But you gentlemen 
who persecuted us by your infidelities until 
you drove us out of the Union, you who then 
claimed to be the only friends of the Union, 
which you had before denounced asa “league 
with hell andacovenant with death,” you who 
follow up the war when the soldiers who 
fought it have made peace and gone to their 
homes, to you we have no concessions to 
make. Martyrs owe no apology to tyrants. 


There is a certain sublimity of assumption 





‘}in this which challenges admiration. Why 


the very men of whom we are talking, 
who broke their oaths of office to the nation 
—when we are speaking of relieving them we 
are told that they went out because we broke 
the Constitution and would not be bound by 
oaths. Did we break the Constitution? Did 
we drive them out ? I invoke the testimony 
of Alexander H. Stephens, now a member of 
this House, who, standing up in the secession 
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convention of Georgia, declared that there 
was no just ground for Georgia’s going out ; 
declared that the election of a President 
aceording to the Constitution was no justifi 
able ground for secession, and deciared that 
if under the cirenmstances the South should 
go out she would herself be committing a 
gigantic wrong and would call down upon 
herself the thunders and horrors of civil war. 

Thus spoke Alexander H. Stephens in 
1860. Over against anything that may be 
said to the contrary I place his testimony 
that we did not force the South out; that 
they went out against, all the protests and 
the prayers and the humiliation that a great 
and proud tiation could make without abso- 
lute disgrace. 

Mr. DAVIS, Will the gentleman from 
Ohio yield to me a moment? 

Mr. GARFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS. The gentleman has used a 
term that touches the honor of more men 
than one in this House and in the South. I 
desire, therefore, to ask him this question: 
Whether the war did not result from a ditf- 
ference of views between gentlemen of the 
North and gentlemen of the South with re- 
gard to whut was the true construction of 
the Constitution? That being so, I desire 
to ask him turther whether the oath of fidel- 
ity to the Constitution was best observed by 
those people of the section which he repre- 
sents, those of his own party. who declared 
that there was a law higher than the Consti- 
tution and declined toobey that instrument, 
or by those who observed faithfully their 
constitutional obligations, and who, when 
raids were made upon them, merely defended 
themselves, as they understand it. 

FROM UNCONSTITUTIONAL AGGRESSION ? 

I wish to say further for myself and for 
those who are here with me that, the Con- 
stitution having been amended—thie ‘‘higher 
law’’ party having incorporated in that in- 
strument the abolition of slav- ry and cer- 
tain other features which we have now sworn 
to support along with the rest of the instru- 
ment—if in the future we fail to observe 
that oath br fere high Heaven, then we may 
be declared perjured; then we may be de- 
clared rebels; then we may be declared 
traitors. 

Mr. GARFIELD. If the gentleman has 
understood me he cannot fail to see that I 
have not used the word in any offensive 
sense, but in its plain and ordinary accepta- 
tion, as used in the law. We held that the 


United States was a nation, bound together 
by a bond of perpetual union; a union which 
no State or any combination of States, which 
no man or any combination of men, had the 
right, under the Constitution, to break. 
The attempt of the South to overthrow the 
Union was crime against the Government--the 








crime of rebellion. It can be described by no 
other name, It is so known to the laws of na- 
tions. It is so described in the decisions of 
the Supreme ( ourt. 

The gentleman from North Carolina calls 

‘THE WAR ON ONE SIDE A RAID. 

I will never consent to call our war for the 
Union ‘‘a raid,’’ leastof all a raid upon the 
rights of any human being. I admit that there 
wa- apolitical theory of State rights—a theory 
held, I have no doubt, by gentlemen like 
the gentlemanof Virginia [Mr. Tucker] who 
spoke a moment ago—believed in as sin- 
cerely as I believe the opposite—which led 
them to think it was their duty to go when 
their State went. I admit that that greatly 
mitigates all that the law speaks of as a vio- 
iation of an oath. But I will never admit 
(for history gives the lie to the statement in 
every line) that the men of the Union were 
making a ‘“‘raid’”’ upon the rights of the 
South. 

Read the Republican platform of 1856 and 
of 1860. What did we contend: for in those 
years? Simply that slavery should not be 
extended into any Territory already free. 
That was all. We forswore any right or 
purpose on our part in time of peace to touch 
slavery inany State. We only claimed that 
inthe Territories, the common heritage of 
allthe Union, slavery should never travel 
another inch; and, thank God, it no lonzer 
pollutes our soil or disgraces our civilization. 

Now that slavery, 

THE GUILTY CAUSE OF THE REBELLION. 
is no more, and that, so far as I know 
nobody wants it restored—I do not believe 
these gentlemen from the South desire its 
restoration 

Mr. HILL. We would not have it. 

Mr. GARFIELD. They would not have 
it, the gentleman from Georgia says Then 
let us thank God that in the fierce flames of 
war the institution of slavery has been con- 
sumed; and out of its ashes let us hopea 
better than the fabled Phoenix of old will 
arise—a love of the Union high and deep, 
‘‘as broad and general as the casing air,”’ 
enveloping us all, and that it shall be 
counted no shame for any man who is not 
still under political disabilities to say with 
uplifted hand, ‘‘I will be true to it and take 
the proffered amnesty of the nation.’’ But 





‘let us not tender it to be spurned. If it is 


worth having, it is worth asking for. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I close as I began. 
Toward those men who gallantly fought us 
on the field I cherish the kindest feeling. I 
feel a sincere reverence for the soldierly 
qualities they displayed on many a well- 
fought battle-ficld. I hope the day will 
come when their swords and ours will be 
crossed over many a doorway of our chil- 
dren, who will remember the glory of their 
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ancestors with pride. The high qualities 
displayed in that conflict now belong to the 
whole nation. Let them be consecrated to 
the Union and its future peace and glory. 
I shall hail that consecration as a pledge and 
symbol of our perpetuity. 

But there was a class of men referred. to 
in the speech of the gentleman yesterday 
for whom I have never yet gained the Chris- 
tiaif grace necessary to say the same thing. 
The gentleman said that amid the thunder 
of battle, through its dun smoke, and 
above its roar they heard a voice from this 
side saying, ‘‘Brothers, come.’’ I do not 
know whether he meant the same thing, but 
I heard that voice behind us. I heard that 
voice, and I recollect that I sent one of those 
who uttered it through our lines—a voice 
owned by Vallandigham. [Laughter.] Gen- 
eral Scott said, in the early days of the war, 
‘*When this war is over, it will require all 
the physical and moral power of the Gov- 
ernment 
TO RESTRAIN THE RAGE AND FURY OF THE NON- 

COMBATANTS.”? 
[Laughter.] It was that non-combatant 
voice behind us that cried ‘‘halloo?’’ to 
the other side; that always gave cheer 
and encouragement to the enemy in our 





hour of darkness. I have never forgot- 
ten and have not yet forgiven those Dem- 
ocrats of the North whose hearts were not 
warmed by the grand inspirations of the 
Union, but who stood back finding fault, 
always crying disaster, rejoicing at our de- 
feat, never gloryinginour victory. If these 
are the voices the gentleman heard, I am 
sorry he is now united with those who ut- 
tered them. 

But to those most noble men, Democrats and 
Republicans, who together fought for the 
Union, I commend all the lessons of charity 
that the wisest and most beneficent men have 
taught. I join you all 

IN EVERY ASPIRATION 

that you may express to stay inthis Union, to 
heal its wounds, to increase its glory, and to 
forget the evils and bitternessess of the past; 
but do not, for the sake of the three hun- 
dred thousand heroic men who, maimed 
and bruised, drag out their weary lives, 
many of them carrying in their hearts hor- 
rible memories of what they suffered in 
the prison-pen—do not ask us to vote to put 
back into power that man who was the cause 
of their suffering —that man still unaneled, 
unshrived, unforgiven, undefended. [Great 
applause. } 





THE SHADOW OF A 


DEAD CONFEDERACY. 


Tn the House of Representatives, Jan. 13, 1876, 
MR. BLAINE: 


Mr. Speaker, before proceeding with | 
the remarks which I shall address to 
the question before the House, I desire 
to say that in the discussion on the point of 
order that was raised just prior to the ad- 
journment last evening I did not intend to 
be understood and hope no gentleman un- 
derstood me as implying that the honorable 
Speaker intended in any way to deprive me 
of the right to speak. [I did not so under- | 
stand the Speaker, nor did I understand it | 
to be the motive or object of the gentleman | | 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ranpatu.] I say; 
this much in justice to myself and in justice | 
to the honorable incumbent of the chair. 

From the tone of the denate on the oppo- | 
site side,of the Chamber, Mr. Speaker, one 
would certainly imagine that the Republican 
party, as represented in Congress, was try- 
ing to inflict some new punishment or add 
some fresh stigma to the name of Jefferson 
Davis, as well indeed as to lay some addi- 
tional burden on those other citizens of the 
South who are not yet fully amnestied. It may 
therefore not be unprofitable just to recall 
to the attention of the House the precise 
question at issue, and how it came here, and 
who it was that brought it here. 





The gentleman from Pennsylvania intro- 
duced a bill to confer special honor on Jef- 
ferson Davis; for what honor can be higher 
than the full panoplied citizenship of the Uni- 
ted States of America? He has lost it by his 
crimes, and the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia proposes in hot haste, without debate, 
without amendment, to drag every gentle- 
man up to say ‘‘Aye’’ or *‘No’’ upon a bill 
declaring him to be entitled now and hence- 
forth to all the rights and all the honors of 
American citizenship. From that we dis- 
‘sent. We did not bring the question here. 
We are not seeking to throw any fresh ele- 


| ment ofan inflammatory kind into any discus- 


sion or difference that may be between two 
parties or two sections, and whatever of that 
kind has grown from this discussion lies at 
the door of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
and those who stand with him. 

Remember, Mr. Speaker, it is no proposi- 
tion to punish but a proposition to honor, 
and while we disclaim any intention or desire 
to punish Jefferson Davis, we resist the 
proposition to honor him. And right here, 
as a preliminary matter, I desire to address 
myself for a moment to the constitutional 
point suggested by the honorable gentleman 
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from Massachusetts, [Mr. SEELYE,] who ad- 
dressed the House last evening. He sees 
and appreciates the magnitude of the crime 
laid at the door of Jefferson Davis, and he 
clearly pointed out that neither the gentle- 
man from New York nor the gentleman from 
Georgia had palliated or dared to palliate 
the crimes with which I charged him. But 
he is bothered by the scruple that because 
we are permitted to punish for participancy 
in insurrection or rebellion we cannot make 
any discrimination or distinction. Why, the 
honorable gentleman must have forgotten that 
this is precisely what we have been doing ever 
since the disability was imposed. We first 
removed the disabilities from the least offen- 
sive class ; then in the next list weremoved 
those next in order of guilty participancy, 
and so on, until in 1872 we removed the 
disability from’ all, except the Army and Na- 
vy officers, members of Congress, and heads 
of Departments. Why, sir, are we not as 
much justified to day in excepting Jefferson 
Davis as we were in 1872 in excepting the 
seven hundred and fifty of whom he consti- 
tutes one? Therefore I beg to say to my 
honorable friend, whose co-operation I crave, 
that that point is res adjudicata by a hun- 
dred acts upon the statute-book. We are 
entirely competent to do just what is pro- 
posed in my amendment. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, on the question of the 
treatment of our prisoners and on the great 
question as to who was to blame for break- 
ing exchange, the speech of the honorable 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GarrrEeLp] has 
left me literally nothing to say. He ex- 
hausted the subject. His speech was un- 
answerable, and I undertake to say that as 
yet no gentleman has answered one fact that 
he alleged—no gentleman in this House can 
answer one fact presented by him. I shall not 
therefore at any length dwell upon that. 
But in connection with one point in history 
there is something which Ishould feel it my 
duty,not merely as a member of the Repub- 
lican party which upheld the administration 
that conducted the war, but as a citizen of 
the American Union, to resist and resent, 
and that is, the allegations that were made 
in regard to the manner in which Confeder- 
ate prisoners were treated in the prisons of 
the Union. The gentleman from Georgia 
Says: 

tneve also proved that with all the horrors 
you have madesucha noise about as occurring 
at Andersonville, greater horrors occurred in 
the prisons where our troops were held. 

And I could not but admire the ‘‘our’’ 
and the ‘‘your’’ with which the gentleman 
conducted the whole discussion. It ill com- 


ported with his later prefession of Unionism. 
It was certainly flinging the shadow of a 
dead Confederacy a long way over the dial 
of the National House of Representatives; 


and I think the gentleman from New York 
| fell into a little of the same line. Of that I 
| shall speak again. The gentleman from 
| Georgia goes on to say that— 
| Theatrocities of Andersonville do not begin 
; to compare with the atrocities of Elmira, 
| of Camp Douglas, of Fort Delaware; and of all 
| the atrocities both at Andersonville and at 
| Elmira the Confederate authorities stand ac- 
quitted. 

Mr. HILL. Icertainly said no such thing. 
I stated distinctly that I brought no charge 
ofcrime against anybody. But I also stated 
-distinctly that according to the gentleman’s 
logic that result followed. 

Mr. BLAINE. But that is not the report- 
ed speech at all. 

Mr. HILL. I stated distinctly that I was 
following the gentleman’s logic. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am quoting the gentle- 
man’s speech as he delivered it. I quote it 
as it appeared in the Daily Chronicle and the 
Associated Press report. I do not pretend 
to be bound by the version which may ap- 
pear hereafter, because I observed that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] spoke 
one speech and published another, [great 
laughter,] and I suppose the gentleman 
from Georgia will do the same. I admit 
that the gentleman has a difficult role to 
play. He has to harmonize himself with the 
great Northern Democracy and keep him- 
self in high line as a Democratic candidate 
for Senator from Georgia; and itis a very diffi- 
cult thing to reconcile the two. [Laughter. ] 
The ‘‘barn-burner Democrats’’ in 1853 tried 
very hard to adhere to their anti-slavery 
principles in New York and still support the 
Pierce administration; and Mr. Greeley, 
with that inimitable humor which he pos- 
sessed,said that they found ita very hard road 
to straddle, like a militia general on parade 
on Broadway, who finds it an almost impos- 
sible task to follow the music and dodge the 
omnibuses. [Laughter.] And thatis what 
the gentleman does. The gentleman tries 
to keep step to the music of the Union and 
dodge his fire-eating constituency in Georgia, 
[Great laughter. ] 

Then here is another quotation: 

We know our prisoners suffered in Federal 
hands, and we know how if we chose to tell. 
Thousands of our poor men came home from 
Fort Delaware and other places with their 
fingers frozen off, with their toes frozen off, 
with their teeth fallen out. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman will allow me 
to answer. I said that these things were 
necessary incidents of the horrors of all 
prisons. 

Mr. BLAINE. But the gentleman states 
that that was a fact? I do not understand 
him to back down from that assertion ? 

Mr. HILL. No, sir. I sawit with my own 
eyes. 

Mr. BLAINE. Now, the gentleman from 
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the Elmira district, [Mr. Wa.ker,] and [| 
honor him for it, was not held in leash as | 
his colleague from New York [Mr. Cox] was | 
by party fidelity and Southern sympathy, | 
and came out like a man and vindicated his | 
constituents. The gentleman from Georgia 
makes this charge of ill-treatment of Con- 
federate prisoners at Camp Douglas. 
* * * * * * * 

Now Mr. Speaker, I desire to cali attention 
to the remark of the gentleman from New 
York, who, as I said, delivered one speech | 
and published another. 

Mr. COX. I did not change anything in 
my speech or in my colloquy with you. 

Mr. BLAINE. The gentleman will have 
time to answer. I say the gentleman from 
New York delivered one speech and printed 
another. 

Mr. COX. Goon with your talk; you are 
getting used up on this side. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLAINE. The gentleman from New 
York stated that ‘‘he had it on the authority 
of sixty and odd gentlemen here, many of 
them having been in the service of the Con- 
federacy during the war, that no order was is- 
sued at anytime in the South relative to pris- 
oners who were taken by the South as to ra- 
tions or clothing that did not apply equally to 
their own soldiers, and that any er parte 
statements taken by that humbug committee 
on the conduct of the war could not contro- 
vert the facts of history.’’ The gentleman 
therefore stands up here as denying the} 
atrocities of Andersonville. He seconds the } 
gentleman from Georgia and gives the weight 
of whatever may be attached to his word to 
denying thatfact. Now, the gentleman him- 
self did not always talkso. I have here a} 
debate that occurred on the 21st of December, | 
1864, in which, while the proposition was 
pending in the House for retaliation, the 
gentleman, then from Ohio, said: 

This resolution provides for inflicting upon 
the rebel prisoners who may be in our hands 
the same inhumane, barbarous, horrible treat- 
ment which has been inflicted upon our sol- 
diers held as prisoners by the rebels. 

Now, Mr. Speaker— 

Continued the enraged gentleman at that 
time— 
it does not follow that because the rebels have 
made brutes and ysiends of themselves that we 
should do likewise. 

Mr. COX. That is good sense. 

Mr. BLAINE. ‘There is,’’ he says, ‘‘a 
certain law of retaliation in war, I know; 
but,’’ continued the gentleman, ‘‘no man 
will stand up here and say, after due delib- 
eration, that he would reduce these prison- 
ers thrust into cur hands into the same con- 
dition exhibited by these skeletons, these 
pictures, there anatomies brought to our at- 
tention and laid upon the desks of members 
of Congress.’’ Then the gentleman says: 





“It does not follow because our prisoners 


are treated in the way represented, and no 
doubt truthfully represented.’’? That is what 
the gentleman said in 1864; but when a 
solemn committee of Congress, made up of 
honorable gentlemen of both sides of the 
House, bring in exactly the statements 
which verify all this, then the gentleman 
states ‘‘that the authority was a humbug 
committee. ’’ 

Mr. COX rose. 

Mr. BLAINE. 
of time. . 

Mr. COX. I did not get up to interrupt 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BLAINE. Now the gentleman takes 
his side among the great defenders of An- 
dersonville, and states there has been noth- 
ing made out against Andersonville except 
upon ex parte statements. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, while I do not wish to 
be interrupted, I would like, by a nod, if 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Hi1uj will 
be good enough to tell me—for he is a well- 
practiced lawyer and I am not one at all; 
and when witnesses are in doubt they are 
allowed time to reflect and refresh their 
memory—I ask him to tell me after reflection 
whether he recollects having introduced 
this resolution into the Confederate Senate. 

Mr. HILL. Which? 

Mr, BLAINE. The following: 

Senator Hill, of Georgia, introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution in the Confederate Congress 
in October, 1862: “That every person pretend- 
ing to be a soldier or officer of the United 
States who shall be captured on the soil of the 
Confederate States after the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1863, shall be presumed to have entered 
the territory of the Confederate States with 
intent to incite insurrection and to abet _mur- 
der; and, unless satisfactory proof be adduced 
to the contrary before the military court be- 
fore which the trial shail be had, he shall suf- 
fer death. And this section shall continue in 
force until the proclamation issued by Abra- 
ham Lincoln, dated Washington, Septembe1 
22, 1872, shall be rescinded.” 

Did the gentleman introduce that resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL. Do you want an answer ? 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. I willsay this: I state pre- 
cisely and frankly, as I stated to the gentle- 
man day hefore yesterday, that I do not re- 
collect being the author of that resolution. 
Ihave no doubt the resolution was intro- 
duced, and I will state this: that at the 
time there was a belief in the Confederacy— 

Mr. BLAINE. I did not yield fora speech. 
Ionly wanted to know that. * * * * 

Mr. Speaker, what does this mean? What 
did the gentleman from Georgia mean when. 
from the committee on the judiciary, he 
introduced the following : 

2. Every white person who shall act as a 
commissioned or non-commissioned officer, 
commanding aap 0 or mulattoes against 
the Confederate States, or who shall arm, or- 
ganize, train, or prepare negroes or mulattoes 


Wait; you will have plenty 
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for military service, or aid them in any mili- 
tary enterprise against the Confederate States 
shall, if captured, suffer death. 

3. Every commissioned or non-commission- 
ed officer of the enemy who shall incite slaves 
to rebellion, or pretend to givethem freedom 
under tbe aforementioned act of Congress and 
proclamation, by abducting, or causing them 
to be abducted, or inducing them to abscond, 
shill, if captured, suffer death. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have searched some- 
what, but in vain, for anything in the 
world that rivals this. I did find, and have 
here in my minutes, the proclamation of 
Valmeseda, the Captain-General of Cuba, 
who was recalled by Spain because of his 
atrocious cruelties to the inhabitants of that 
island ; and the worst thing in all the atro- 
cities laid to his charge was that he pro- 
claimed ‘‘that every man or boy over fifteen 
years found away from his house, not being 
able to give a satisfactory reason therefor, 
should suffer death.’? He copied it from the 
resolution of the gentleman from Georgia. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand a 
copy of the Atlanta Constitution, printed on 
the 24th of January, 1875. We are told that 
all these allegations against Jefferson Davis 
should be forgiven because they are all of 
the dead past. 

We are told that we should not revive 
them, that there should be nothing in the 
world brought up in any way to disturb the 
beautiful serenity of the Centennial year, 
and that to make any allusion to them what- 
ever is to do an unwelcome and unpatriotic 
act. The very last declaration we have 
from Jefferson Davis authentically, in the 
life which the gentleman from Georgia held 
the other day as a text book, reads thus: 

Time will show, however, the amount of 
truth in the prophecy of Jefferson Davis— 

Says the biographer, made in reply to the 
remark that the cause of the Confederacy 
was lost. Mr. Davis said: 

It appears so, but the principle for which we 
contended is bound to reassert itself, though it 
may be at another time and in another form. 

Now I have here, of the date of January 
24, 1875, a speech by Hon. B. H Hui, in 
the Atlanta Constitution, and it is said to 
have been the ‘‘grandest speech’? he ever 
delivered. , 

Mr. HILL. ‘Oh, that is a mistake. 

Mr. BLAINE. The gentleman says it is a 
mistake. I know he has delivered some 
very grand speeches, but the editor charac- 
terizes this as the grandest-of them all. I 
quote from him: 

Fellow-citizens, I look to the contest of 1876 
not.only as the most important that ever oc- 
curred in American history, but as the most 
important in the history of the wor!d; for if 
the people of the country cannot be aroused 
to give an overwhelming vote against this 
Republican party it will a itself in 


power in the United States by tetanesee A the 
same means that the President has taken in 


Louisiana, and the people will be}powerless to 


| prrent * except they go to war. eens 
| f we fail with the bullot-box in 1876 by reason 
of force, a startling question will present it- 


| self tothe American people. I trust we will 


| not fail. 1 hope the Northern people have . 
| hada sufficient subsidence of passion to see 
this question fuirly. 

Then the gentleman goes on to say— 

If we must have war— 
why his voice is always for war. 

Mr. HILL. ¢ Never, never ! 

Mr. BLAINE. The gentleman says—- 

If we must have war; if we cannot preserve 
this Constitution and constitutional Govern- 
ment by the ballot; if force is to defeat the 
ballot ; if the war must come—God forbid that 
it should come—buat if it must come; if folly, 
if wickedness, if inordinate love of power 
shall decree that America must save her Con- 
stitution by blood, let it come; Lam ready. 

[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman allow me 
one word ? 

Mr. BLAINE. Not now. There will be 
plenty of time. And then the gentleman 
said in another speech of May 12: 

He impressed upon the colored men of the 
country the truth that, if the folly and wick- 
edness were consummated in war, they would 
be the greatest sufferers. If peace was pre- 
served they were safe, but as sure as one war 
had freed them, just as sure another war 
would re-enslave them. 

Now that was precisely the kind of talk 
we had here by folios and reams before the 
rebellion. Oh, yes; you were for war then. 
The gentleman in his speech says that the 
Union nowis an unmixed blessing, providing 
the Democratic party can rule it, but that if 
the Republican party must rule it he is for 
war. Why, that is just what Jefferson Da- 
vis said in 1861. 

I have here very much more of the same 
kind. I have been supplied with very 
abundant literature emanating from the gen- 
tleman, more, indeed, than I have had time 
to read. He seems to have been as volumin- 
ous as the Spanish Chroniclers. In one 
speech he says: 

Imust say a word about this list of disabili- 
ties removed. I would rather see my name 
recorded in the Georgia penitentiary than to 
find it on a list of the removal of disabilities. 

hy, my friends, do you not know that when 
you go to that Congress and ask for a removal 
of disabilities you admit that vou area traitor? 

Mr. HILL. What do you read from? 

Mr. BLAINE. From a report in a Cincin- 
nati Daily Gazette, giving an account of a 
great meeting in 1868, at which Howell Cobb, 
Robert Toombs, and the Hon B. H. Hi 
made speeches. And there the gentleman 
declared that he would rather have his 
name on the list of the Georgia penitentiary 
than on a list of the removal of disabilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to stir up 
more needless ill-blcod, but the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GarFieLp] yesterday, appar- 
ently without much thought, spoke of a 
class of men in the Southern States who had 
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committed perjury, and I would like to ad- 
dress the gentleman a question that he can 
answer when he gets the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Will you not allow me to an- 
swer it now ? 

Mr. BLAINE. No, sir; notnow. Suppose 
you inaugurate a great war if the Republi- 
can party retains power,- and you and all 
these gentlemen who sympathize with you 
upon this floor, and who had taken an oath 
to bear true allegiance to the Government of 
the United States, and that you took that 
oath without mental reservation, then revolt 
against the country; what would that be? 
Would it have any relation te perjury ? 

But, Mr. Speaker, you see the effect of the 
speeches of the gentleman from Georgia. 
They are very tremendous down there. The 
very earth quakes under him. One of his 
organs says: 

We assert without fear of contradiction that 
Mr. Hittin his bitter denunciation of scala- 
wags and carpet-baggers has deterred thou- 
sands of them from entering the ranks of the 
radical party. They dare not do so for fearof 
social ostracism, and to-day the white popu- 
lation of Georgia are unanimous in favor of 
the Deinocratic party. 

And when he can get the rest of the 
States to the same standard he is for war. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman cannot, 
by withholding his speech here and revising 
it and adapting it to the northern Democracy, 
erase his speechesin Georgia. Ihave quoted 
from them. I have quoted from Democratic 
papers. There is noaccusation that there is 
any perversion in Republican papers or that 
he was misrepresented. But the gentleman 
deliberately states that in a certain contin- 
gency of the Republican party having power 
he is for war; and I undertake here to say 
that, in ali the mad, hot wrath in the Thirty- 
sixth Congress that precipitated the revolt 
in this country there is not one speech to be 
found that breathes a more determined re- 
bellion against lawful authority or a guiltier 
readiness to resist it than the speech of the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not much time left. 
I said briefly in my first speech that God 
forbid I should lay at the door of the South- 
ern people, as a people, these atrocities. i 
repeat it. I lay no such charge at their 
door. Sir, I have readin this ‘‘er parte hum- 
bug report’’ that there were deep movements 
among the Southern people about these atroc- 
ities; that there was a profound sensibility. 
I know that the leading officers of the Con- 
federacy protested against them; I know that 
many of the subordinate officers protested 
against them. I know that an honorable 
gentleman from North Carolina, now repre- 
senting his State in the other end of the Cap- 
itol, protested against them. But I have 
searched the records in vain to find that the 


gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Hit] protested 
against them. They were known to the 
Confederate Congress; they were known at 
the doorway of your Senate and along the 
corridors of your Capitol. The honorable 
and venerable gentleman in my eye at 
this moment who served in the Confed- 
erate Congress, and who had before served 
in the Senate of the United States, himself 
brought them to the attention of the Confed- 
erate Congress, and I class him with great 
gladness among those whose humanity was 
never quenched by the fires ot the rebellion. 
I ailude to Hon. Henry 8. Foote. 

My time is running and I have very little 
left. I confess—and I say it to the gentle- 
man from Georgia with uo personal unkind- 
ness—I confess that my very blood boiled, 
if there was anything of tradition, of memo 
ry, of feeling, it boiled, when I heard the 
gentleman, with his record, which I have 
read, seconded and sustained by the gentle- 
mau from New York, arraigning the admin- 
istration of Abraham Lincoln, throwing ob- 
loguy and slander upon the grave of Edwin 
M. Stanton, and demanding that Jefferson 
Davis should be restored to full citizenship 
in this country. Ab! that is a novel spec- 
tacle; the gentleman from Georgia does not 
know how novel; the gentleman from New 
York ought to know. The gentleman from 
Georgia does not know and he cannot know 
how many hundred thousands of northern 
bosoms were lacerated by his course. 

“Mr. HILL. I never said it, Mr. Buaive; 
you are mistaken. 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, no; you accused the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Lincoln with breaking 
the cartel and violating the honor of the 
Government, and a thousand other things; 
the speech as published in the papers show 
it. And as soon as he made it the gentle- 
man from New York run to him in hot haste 
to congratulate him, sympathizing, I sup- 
pose, with the assault. 

Mr. HILL. Upon that subject I read 
nothing but published letters and docu- 
ments, and of northern origin at that. 

Mr. BLAINE. I repeat, that proposition 
strikes—I might say almost terror into north- 
ern hearts; that here, in an American Con- 
gress, the gentleman who offered that reso- 
lution in the Confederate Congress, who in 
his campaign for a seat in this House comes 
here breathing threatenings and slaughter, 
who comes here telling you that in a certain 
contingency he means war, advising his 
people to be ready for it—that gentleman, 
profaning the very altar of patriotic liberty 
with the speech that sends him here, ar- 
raigning the Administration that conducted 
the war and saved the Union—that gentle- 
man asks us to join with him ia paying the 





last full measure of honor that an American 
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Congress can pay to the arch enemy of the | ment there was no honor in it—none what- 


Union, the arch-fiend of the rebellion. 


lever. The gentleman has got enough of 


Suppose Jefferson Davis is not pardoned ; General Grant by this time, [ hope. 


suppose he is not amnestied. Oh! you can- 
not have a centennial year without that! No 
man on this side has ever intimated that 
Jefferson Davis should be refused pardon on 
accoant of any political crimes; it is too 
late for that; it is because of a personal 
crime. 

If you ask that there may be harmonious 
and universal rejoicing over every forgiven 
man, release all your criminals; set free 
every man who has been sentenced for piracy 
or for murder by your United States courts ; 
proclaim the jubilee indeed. 

Mr. HEREFORD. And the whisky con- 
victs ! 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. Speaker, that reminds 
ine of one thing which in the haste and pres- 
sure of my hour I might have forgotten. The 
gentleman from Georgia aimed to be very 
humorous about General Grant, and said 
that the logic which I had presented the 
other day in regard to Jefferson Davis made 
General Grant responsible for McDonald and 
Joyce. The gentleman might have thought 
that he was witty, but I could not see it. 

Mr. HILL. I know you could not. 

Mr. BLAINE. It was not so witty as the 
remarks of the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Cox.] It was more grim. If Jefferson 
Davis, the moment the crimes of Anderson- 
ville had been brought to his attention. had 
arraigned the offenders with all competent 
authority, and had issued an order that ‘‘no 
guilty man should escape,”’ there would be 
some little consistency in tue gentleman’s 
position. Jt was therefore ill-conceived lev- 
ity, and in very bad taste, for the gentleman 
to introduce General Grant’s name in that 
connection. 

3ut I am authorized, if the gentleman 
desires it—not authorized especially to men- 
tion it here, but I mention it on the author- 
ity of General Grant, whom the gentleman 
from Georgia impugned in connection with 
the exchange of prisoners-— 

Mr. HILL. No, sir. 

Mr. BLAINE. Tosay that one thing touch- 
ing the exchange of prisoners was that «the 
Davis government observed no honor in re- 
gard to it; and General Grant states that the 
brigade of Carter L. Stephenson, that was 
dislodged at Chattanooga, was made up of 
paroled prisoners from Vicksburg, and 
that Stephenson himself was one of them. 
He states that the paroled prisoners of one 
day in front of his line were taken the next. 
But in stating this he was careful to say 
that, as to Lee and the two Johnstons and 
Pemberton, and the other leading Confed- 
erate generals, theic word was honor itself; 
but that for the Davis executive govern- 


Now in regard to the relative number of 
| prisoners that died in the North and the 
‘South respectively, the gentleman under- 
took to show that a great many more pris- 
oners died in the hands of the Union anthor 
ities than in the hands of the rebels. I have 
had conversations with surgeons of the Army 
about that, and they say that there were 
a large number of deaths of rebel prison- 
ers, but that during the latter period of the 
| war they came into our hands very much 
| exhausted, ill-clad, ill-fed, diseased, so that 
they died in our prisons of diseases that 
they brought with them. And one eminent 
surgeon said, without wishing at all to be 
quoted in this debate, that the question was 
not only what was the Condition of the pris- 
oners when they came to us, but what it was 
when they were sent back. Our men were 
taken in full health and strength; they came 
back wasted and worn—mere skeletons. The 
rebel prisoners, in large numbers, were, 
when taken, emaciated and reduced; and 
General Grant says that at the time such 
superhuman efforts were made for exchange 
there were 90,000 men that would have re- 
enforced your armies the next day, prisoners 
in our hands who were in good health ‘and 
ready for fight. This consideration sheds 
a great deal of light on what the gentleman 
states. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hurt- 





BUT] puts a ietter into my hands. I read it 
without really knowing what it may show: 
CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 
Wark DEPARTMENT, 
Richmond, Virgini, March 21, 1863, 

My Dear Sir: If the exigencies of,our army 
require the use of trains for (he transportation 
of corn, pay no regard to the Yankee prison- 
ers. ET would rather they should starve than 
our Own people suffer. ; 

I suppose | can safely put itin writing: “Let 
then suffer.” The words are memorable, and 
it is fortunate that in this case they can be 
applied properly and without theintervention 
ota lying quartermaster. 

Very truly, your faithfal friend, _ 
ROBERT OULD. 

Coloncl A. C. Myers. 

That is a good piece of literature in this 
connection. Mr Ould, [ believe, was the 
rebel commissioner to exchange. When 
the gentleman from Georgia next takes the 
floor I want him to state what excuse there 
was for ordering the Florida artillery, in 
case General Sherman’s army got within 
seven miles of Andersonville, to fire on that 
stockade. 

Mr. HILL. That was just to keep your 
Army from coming. That is all. 

Mr. BLAINE. Upon this point letters 
have flowed in upon me—letters which, 
without pretending to any extraordinary 
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tenderness, I say in this presence I could; The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Speaker 





not read without unbecoming emotion. of the House set the dial exactly at the time 
Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman allow me| the gentleman from Maine commenced his 
to say—— speech, showing exactly when his hour will 


Mr. BLAINE. Ihave a letter whichstates expire, and the present occupant of the 
that at Andersonville they had stakes put! chair when that time is reached will notify 
up with flags in order that the line of fire | the House. = 
might be properly directed-from the battery) Mr. BLAINE. How much time have I 


of Florida artillery. | left ? 
Mr. HILL. Oh, that is not so. The SPEAKER pro tempore. About two 
Mr. BLAINE. There is that order. minutes. 


Mr. HILL. That is said to be a forgery.; Mr. BLAINE. The gentleman is inconsist- 
I do not know whether it is genuine or not. ent. I should like to get him to admit 
You have the records; we have not; you, something. He does not deny that blood- 
will not let us see them. You merely say! hounds were used at Andersonville. 
what they are. Let us see the whole of} Mr. HILL. I understood they were; I 
them. ido not know; farm dogs, not bloodhonnds. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let us take one single; Mr. BLAINE. Here are four or five 
case. I suppose the gentleman would deny ; Georgia witnesses. I conclude in the two 
that they ever used bloodhounds at Ander-| minutes left me by saying that in all the 


sonville. evidence I have adduced I have never asked 
Mr. HILL. Oh, uo; though I do not my-,to bring in one piece of Union testimony ; 
self know the fact. | the whole of it is from Confederate prisoners. 


Mr. BLAINE. Did the gentleman ever; Why, Mr. Speaker, the administration of 
hear «f Colonel James H. Fannin, of the first ; Martin Van Buren, that went down ina pop- 
Georgia reserves, who was on duty at An-/ular convuleion in 1840, had no little of 
dersonville ? | obloguy thrown upon it because it had ven- 

Mr. HILL. Oh, yes. tured to hunt the Seminoles in the swamps 

Mr. BLAINE. He says ‘‘that Surgeon | of Florida with bloodhounds. 

Turner, the owner of the dogs, belonged to| A MemBer. No bloodhounds there. 

the first regiment of reserves of my company.| Mr. BLAINE.  Blood-thirsty dogs were 
Then he goes on to tell how the dogs were; sent after the hiding savages, 4nd the civili- 
obtained and how used ; and here is one of| zation of the nineteenth century and the 
the returns made by Wirz: | Christian feeling of the American people 

Twenty-fftve men more escaped during the /revolted at it. And I state here, and the 
month, but they weretaken by the dogs before * gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Hit] cannot 
the daily returns were made out. | deny it, that upon the testimony of witness- 

The gentleman is a very able lawyer— _| es as numerous as would require me all day 

Mr. JONES, of Kentucky. Has not the|to read bloodhounds were used; that large 
time of the gentleman from Maine expired ? | packs of them were kept, and Georgia officers 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. Hoskins | commanded them ; that they were sent after 
in the chair.) The time of the gentleman |the poor unfortunate, shrinking men who 


from Maine has not expired. | by any accident could get out of that horri- 
Mr. HANCOCK. He commenced ten min-| ble stockade. I state, sir, that the civiliza- 
utes before one o’clock. | tion of the world stands aghast at what was 


Mr. JONES,- of Kentucky. I ask that the|done at Andersonville. And the man who 
fifty-seventh rule of the House be read. I|did that was sustained by Jefferson Davis, 
should like to have it read, because the gen- | and promoted. Yet the gentleman says that 
tleman from Maine is constantly violating | was analogous to General Grant sending 


the rules of this House. | McDonald to the penitentiary. 
Mr. BLAINE. In what respect ? | Mr. Speaker, in view of all these facts I 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentle-| have only to say that if the American Con- 
man from Kentucky is out of order. gress, by a two-thirds vote, shall pronounce 
Mr. JONES, of Kentucky. ITrisetoa point | Jefferson Davis worthy to be restored to the 
of order. full rights of American citizenship, I can 


Mr. BLAINE. I hope it will not be taken | only vote against it and hang my head in 
out of my time. silence, and regret it. [Applause.] 














PRACTICABLE AMNESTY. 
In the House of Representatives, Jan. 14, 1876. 





MR. BLAINE : 


Mr. SPEAKER, the object of this side of the | cept poor Jefferson Davis! Ihave here a let- 
House is not to become obstructive, is not to | ter written to me without any request, and, so 
delay legislation by those means with which | faras 1 know, without any expectation that 
in the last Congress we were made so familiar. | it would be made public; but l am sure that 
We have no desire to filibuster, although the |evenifit be a private letter the gentleman 
civil-rights bill, which was designed to give | writing it will pardon me for reading it. Itis 
the rights of manhood to the colored mem- | as follows: 
bers, was ordered to be reported regularly | “RALEIGH, NorTH CAROLINA, 
from a committee, and for seventeen consec- te a7 12. 1876 
. Bae feeb t January 12, 1876. 
utive Monday mornings filibustering cut off) «My Dear Sim: Lobserve there is excitement 
the chance to report it; and one of the chief | in the House on the amnesty proposition. 
parliamentary glories of my honorable friend | «Ty 1870 I was impeached and removed from 
rom Pennsylvania [Mr. RanbaLt] was that | office as Governor of this State solely because 
by extreme use of this power he prevented | ofa movement which I put on foot according 
the consideration of that bill. We design no | to the Constitution and the law to suppress 
such process, We simply desire to have a vote | the bloody Ku-Klux This was done by the 
upon the question whether Jefferson Davis | Democrats of this State, the allics and the 
shall be included in this general ig weoctray # Lot echoes of Northern Democrats. Iwas also 
in addition to that, if my friend from Massa- | Qjsqualified by the judgment of removal from 
chusctts, [Mr. Banks,].who smiles with that | polding office in this State, The Democratic 
winsome smile to which Iam always ready to | Jegislature of this State and its late constitu- 
respond, will allow me, he will observe that | tional convention were appealed to in vain by 
my amendment is better than his in another | my friends to remove this disability. Thi 
respect, I witlreaditin the original terms | jate convention, in which the Democri 
in which I offered it: Jer disabilities im. | O2@ MaJority by fraud, refused by astrict par- 
That all persons now under disabilities im-/1y yote to remove my disabilities thus im- 
posed by the fourteenth amendment to the} posed; and Lam now the only man in North 
Constitution of the United States, with the | Garolina who cannot hold oftice. 
exception of Jefferson Davis, late Presidertt “J think these facts should be bornein mind 
of the so-called Confederate States, shall be) when the Democrats in Congress clamor for 
relieved of such disabilities upon their ap- | pelje ; aa Siaered rae a nae 
2 - . = ‘ relief to the late insurgent leaders. Pardon 
pearing before any Jonge of the United States the liberty 1 have taken in referring to this 
and taking and subscribing, in open court, the matter, and believe ine, truly, your friend, 
following oath, duly attested:” >= W. W. HOLDEN 
Now the gentlemen’s amendment makes it] « a re) a ae “a a 
, Hon. James G. BLAINE, 

necessary that an oath be taken in any court 
in any State, a court of probate for instance—| Now, gentlemen, what have you tosay to 
any small court. Ithink that thisisa matter|that? Jt is purely a political impeachment; 
with which the United States is dealing. Itis|not prosecution, but persecution; perse- 
a governmental matter between the Govern-|cution of a man for opinion’s sake. And 
ment of the United States and some of its err-|it is to-day within the design of the Dem- 
ing children. They are coming back to the|ocratic party to remove Governor Ames, of 
United States to be reclothed and rehabilitated | Mississippi, from his chair by .impeachment, 
with the full rights and glories of American }and to disqualify him from holding office. The 
citizenship. Ithink that important transac-| legislation proposed here has this end, that 
tion should be cognizable only in courts of the | two friends of the Union, one a Union man of 
United States. InthatrespectIlclaimthat my | North Carolina,and the other as gallant a 
amendment is better than that of the gentle. | Union soldier as ever tied sash around his 
man from Massachusetts. As to the oath pro- body, are to be disfranchised and disabled 
posed in the two amendments, there is no dif-} men, and poor Jefferson Davis is to be let free 
ference between them, orif there isany dif-;to enjoy the Centennial at Philadelphia. 
ference it is merely verbal. (Laughter. ] 

I hold in my hand a letter which I endeay- fg ie ag * * * * 
ored to have this morning the poor privilege Now I wish to make this proposition that 
of reading, and which I could not get, but;I may bring my Dill before the House by 
again under the rules of the House, always be-|} unanimous consent, and 1 will yield to any 
neficent; and which I have no doubt will al- | gentleman to move an amendment to it. T 
ways be beneficent as administered by the! will give to that side of the House all I have 
honorable occupant of the chair, Ihave that | asked for this side. Now,if it be the case that 
privilege. This morning I received a letter} gentlemen will refuse that proposition, then 
which L commend to gentiemen from the] it is because they do not wantany bill passed. 
South. With that fascinating eloquence which | lam fora practicable amnesty. I am for an 
my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Banks] | amnesty that will go through. 
possesses, he called yourattention to the great Mr. ROBBINS, of North Carolina. LI object. 
value in this centennial year of having noman Mr. BLAINE. Now, Mr. Speaker, 1 will end 
in the lengthand breadth of the land under] this matter, which I have within my power. 
the slightest political disabilities, and why ex-! I withdraw the motion to reconsider, 


























